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PREFACE. 


Desc: ANTlNCi on the value, or eflhcls, ot a 
particular science, writers setiii more sr.bjeet to 
the anomaly of o\^r-charging, or un’der-ratmg, its 
peculiar (daims to cultivation and pStrona^o, Ilian 
k any other error. This .remark applies with 
^irtfcular force to disquisitiohs on the proper¬ 
ties of Music! Treated b^^.a professed 
or a scientific; amateur, Harmony and Melody 
* are ayit to •assume moral and Miitellectual import¬ 
ance,—to adect to aineliriratc tin; V^cart, and 

. • • • 

edil’,'.the mind; while, in the estimation of an 
author unacijuainti’d with tlu'ir principles, and 
insensible to their real though limited pretensions-, 
they sink, {tefhaps, into empty recreaiiuif; and. 


.reyresented by his coldness, as amusemimis liarely 
rationai^ appear liltie worthy of the* philosopher’s 
cultivation, f f of ocj^upying the leisure hours of 
the’^^'eflecting portions of soeiely- 
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An fisteeined writer of our own country as¬ 
serts, ^hat Music raises n^l>i<fsentinierts, and fills 
the mind with great conception. ; while a clas¬ 
sic of a neighbouring nation affirms, I'liat har- 
'mony aims bu| to please the car, and is qualified 
'^only to entertain the idle and efreiniiiate •]*. J3ut 
assufedly, neither of these speculatists is per¬ 
fectly correct.^ Truth lies between the extrenus 
th(5j maintain. If Music aspires not to the 
value of* ethics,' political coononiy, or natural 
|)liilotophy, neither does it yield tc the beauty ol 
imaginative poetry, or the dignity of the nobler 
specii's of architecture. Jf mellifluous numbers 
and livejy descriptKjii sooth th(' sense, and enchant 
the fancy, and temples and pai^iices present to us 
images of symmetry and grandeur,-musical com¬ 
position is qualified to charm our car,'awaken oi r 
finest feelings, and rlevate the soul. • 

Sensible to the effects of barmonv, and not un- 
* ' • . . . . 
informed upon the subject of its priimiples, I have 

easily been induce/ to devote se.yeral months to 

the historyV:)f a scienc(|, the progress and powers of 

which the learned of all ages have not disdaint.d to 

discuss and develop ; and may be allowed to con- 

fes^;, that the task was undertaken, not without a 

degree '^of confidence in the qualifications derived 

from the uninterrupted study of many years. 
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’ I’o some, probably, it will appear problciijatical,^ 
wbetber, syiee p 'blic already possessed two 
Kni>lish JlistOrius ot Miisicf the present under¬ 
taking' was ntfcessipry : and were tlic (^asc s^nn])ly a 

* 

question of iiuril, i^ inigHit soon ])c decided by 
the admitted claiii\s ol. the works to Avhich I al-* 
lutle. Hut when it is recollected, that l)r.*Hur- 
n*y’s production occupies foto' bnljni quarlo vo- 
Inincs, and that of Sir John f lawkins //rc; and 
when it shall apfieait that not only all tlu^ r<'t|ui.- 
?ite poinU on* which those writtas toucir,' but 
a vani ty of super-adried })artlculars coniu^cted witli 
the more, recent state of Music in this and othta 
countries, are included in lira volumes ociuvo^ the 
jiroju'jety of suppTjing^ the lo\crs and cultivators 
of the science, with a Musical TIist(?ry upon such 
a scale, will scarcely fail to be obvious/ 

■\Thou gh vvfth two authors before me respi^ctable 
as tliosc just mentioned, it,wa.‘? nntural/if *nol 
indispensable,ito make some qse,of the materials 
afforded by the, ample latituc'c' of their matter, 
and the g^eneral justness lof their celticism, I 
have; J Jiope, been sparinjg in the appropriation 
of their ideas, scruppious in the adoption of their 
language, and, duly careful nof to*dcscend to ser¬ 
vile imitatioVi: But while every invasion^of the 
pro.perty of Mavvkins, and of Burney, whether 
in thek^ conceptions, dr tluur <'xpressions, is 
denied, it vvib* nof, ^perhaps, be im|)ropcr, or 
unn\>cessary, to <;onciliatc the fead(*r s candour 
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towards my occasional <iis.-,cnsioiis from their sen¬ 
timents. I'he best a|)oloo.^V^fiowevGr,. for differ¬ 
ing' fiom such procurRors, will he. deduced from 

the mcd'fi(li<}n which (belated, "'and llie indepead- 

* 

cu.ee w !U(di emliold? iu-n, erkieisuis equally free’ 
'and V. ell considered', 

lliit the jireseiit \^r;rk diirers not more in its 
critical remarks, than in its plan and conduct, froai 
tin* several musical liistoric’s, J'niglish and foreign, 
by which it has been prc'ccded. JJesigned for the 
(Uitet^laiium 111 of the gema’al, as a»(j 11 as intelli- 
gaaice ol th(‘ curious, reader, it is sjiaringly eucum- 
berc’d with the drv^ aiid uiimijiagi'-ii^ theories of the 
ancient’spi'cnlatisTS^;' prel’erring to dwell upon to¬ 
pics, at once more modern, and^ better calculated 
to invite, and repay, the v^imateur’s attention,, it 
eldeffy dev'ob's its jiages to the narration of inte¬ 
resting events, and the investigation and eiilogium 
diui'to'^’onnd science and extraordinary talents. 

Nc'vcrtheless, the several casts,tor species of 
the (ii'c’cian ancL Ionian, Jewish and Christian 
Music, haVe been considered ; and tlieir various 
jirinciples laid down and discussed. The clnwac- 
ters and powers of the ancient instruments, and 
the abilities of those who excelled as vocal or in- 
Rtrnm(?ntal pi'rformors, have also befeti thought too 
worthy of notice to ho neglected, ts well as die 
effects ascribed to the anciemt melopceia, and 
afterwapds to such hannonie combinations as were 
known in the times of the earli-^^st contrapuntists. 
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Of the sLiljsequeut practical musicians and 
theoretical writers'^ ^he principal have been ho¬ 
nourably distiiw^uishcd, thgir respective merits 
examined, ai!d th« obliirations of the musical sci- 
ence to their industry and talents, patiently as¬ 
certained, and faithfully stat(?d. (3n the moiiT 
rAodern masters of eminence, a still closer Attmi- 
t<5n has been bestowed. Idieir coinj)arative jire- 
tensions have been vvei^•hed and determined, and 
the learning and taste of tluMnsblves, and of tlieir 
times, illjLi^tratecl by a variety of cxainples.'^^ 

rjiough, while cliecafully subscribing to the 
opinion, That other countries have earned the lau¬ 
rels thev wear, 1 hav(i not .l-glited the. wreaths 
acquired by Kngland (wreaths, which,*cherished 
as they deserve, will hloom as long •as those oitht'r 
of Italy or Germany) yet snperlativt' foreign merit 
%as received the honours due. 'The enccmiastic* 
notice taken of a Tallis, an^Orkmdo GiW)Qits, or 
a Blow, is jl)alanced by the".just praise of an 

Orlando Lasso,, a Gluck, o. a Steflani. If to 

. • » 

tlie life and works of thc^ unrivalled* Purcell, a 

■ « • 

district and entire chapter has been devoted, the 
sublime genius of Jtandel has received equal ho¬ 
mage : and Haydn and Mozaft, Arne and vXrnpld, 
Boyce and Btittishill, are the worthy occi/piers of 
th.ree separate chapters. 

A full delineation of the latter»six composers 

was, indeed, tne mori-necessary, since by Sir John 
_ . •> * • " , 
Hawkins they aje not even named; and when 

I)r. Burney wrote, their carriers were not tenni- 
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iiated. To one ot these ornaments of my time and 

% I 

country, two reasons have^^ged my particular at¬ 
tention ; the magniUide of his deserts, and the 
sligljt, I' may say, ungenerous,' mention made ot 
his merits hy the last of our, two musical histo¬ 
rians. Dr. Arne v/as the possessor of talents of 
the hrst order; and an English cotemporary, (his 
pupil too!) by weaving for him a crown, woiikj 
have accumulated honours for himseU’*. 

When 1'first surveyed my accumulated mate¬ 
rials,^-,'o vast and diversified a masS, native and 
exotic, presented itself to my attention, that some 
degree of perseverance was necessary, to exa¬ 
mine, apd some ^.lUgment requisite, to discri¬ 
minate—to separate, and to arprmge—to approve, 
and to select, the minor authors most worthy of 
appearing in company with examples of superior 
merit. Every adnntted master couid not lie 
diamqnd of the first lustre ; but in a work, from 
its conqyasSf needfully choice in il(S subjects, it 
would be expected^ that each should - contribute 
to the general lustre the casket. 

To make this selection was, «t least, a task, of 
some trouble. To preserve the judgment unper¬ 
plexed—to reject and to adopt by system ; in one 
instance, to resist the influence of an over-estimated 
name—to subdue, in another, the prejudice cxi?t- 


* Burney’s three years’ tuition unikr the composer of Coynui<y 
was, it seems, as Insufficient to infuse intot-lus mind the aiifrtable 
liberality, as the practical luste, of his illustrious n aster. 
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.jnc*- n^ainst obsolete excellence ;f to decide by the 
desert, not tlll^ ropi:}atioii, of an autlior;—to give* 
contHjxion aivl order to prominent incidents, and 
judiciously rynit ^\ltatever would rallier ^erve to 
surc'liargc, than to adorn, a concise*though not 
uucom’prehcnsive .liistor}"—required, pcTliaps, not. 
ouly nuich patience, btit some little abiliiy.^ To' 
tlj# Italian and the English opera, a sedulous and 
delicate attention was required ; and modern (ut- 
man, and English, cjiurch conqxisition, demanded 
equally, ejrelul consideration. XhesQ^ have 
bc(Mi duly regarded, as well as the geiu^ral slate of 
Music in luigland, iVom i.s earliest cultivation 
among us, to tin; jiresent tir^^. 

'Fhus, though ^i»r general convmiir^nce, the sub¬ 
ject matter of this un^lertaking has* been limited 
to the size in which it is here pn senled, (and con¬ 
sequently oll'ered to the public at a price much, 
more moderate than that of the works which have 
been* named) ^ruth anil Justice* will sanc*fiori my 
saving, that nothing material* td the reader\s in- 
formation has been omitted;* nothing forgotten by 
which needful knowledge* might be communi- 
calcd, oV tastidul curjosity gratifn'd ; nothing over¬ 
looked, of a nature calculated to instruct, or to 
amuse. 

w 

J^hirthor, to promote these eligible purposes, an- 
notations have been freely and copiously sub¬ 
joined. W‘hi':s*sorm{.^ of these convey collateral 
nawative, or sugg«rdi;i‘ons elucidatory of the rnaip 

VOL. I. * b 
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text, Others, it is’ipresumecl, will inform, as critical 
•illustrc^tions, or entertain, curio'as anecdotes, 

0 * 0^ f " 

w*' ^ 

or appropriate comments. ^ ^ 

How, far those several, and ^desitable objects, 
have really been attained, remains for the public 
-judgment to deternvne. In palliation of tlio ilefocts 
of lii,*^ work, the author can only plead the haste ;.u 
which it has necessarily been produced. 
merly announced in his Dictionary of Alicsic*, and 
lately in Ids Mmical Grammar the long-pro- 
misod,,.llistory has been too frequently inquired 

r'* ^ 

after, not to have rendered those now concerned 

in its publication, annious for its speedy appear- 

{ 

ance; and almost t^’o whole of the matter has 
been wniiQn currcnle calamo, sent to press 
the moment if, was committed to paper. 

If in a work produced under such circum¬ 
stances, the style sliould not be foiuid perfectli" 
equ^)j ; , if, in some instances, the phraseology 
should appear prolix, and in others ;.too succinct; 
if the sentiment lie not always strictly just, nor 
the diction .iiniforiTiiy select, candour will concede 
something to the urgeuev oi' the case, and criti- 
cism divide its regret between the deficiencies of 
the author, and the disadvantages with which he 

r 

had to qontend. 

Chiswick, Julij, imO. ^ 


* j^blished by Sir Richard Phillip* 
t Printed for Walker, and G. and W. B,'Whittaker. 
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CHAP. I. 

• ollICIN, AND EAULA' PRO.^llESS, OF MUSIC. 

X N conteinplallng i!-? origin of iniisic, a vulter finds him¬ 
self iipun the margin of u I.^Himlle'^s and iiiij^nown ocean, an 
ocean m winch he fear.s 1o launch, hccanse he ha.s lot Ins 
guide, neither compass, chart, nor polar star. If he keep to 
the coast, he liiids nothing new, to add to the stock of exist¬ 
ing ii^'ormatiim, or to gratify curi#i>sily- and if !i{f*v^nTture 
into the wild waf>te of conjecluic, he is lost. He cannot 
hope that foitHiie wjll throw into his way a new continent, or 
unvisited island; lie is on a voyage of discovery ^Lii ilie regions 
of imagination, and out of the very tract of Irufh and itahty. 

Any unTi doubling the vciity of these remaiks, wid soon 
arrive at a settled opinioVi, by comparing the related eft'ecls 
of the ancient music with the imperfest knowledge we have, 
not only of the Egyptian and Giecian instruments, lAit of the 
system by whio^i those instruments were tuned, and the 
manner ip which they were performed. _^liu K more sensible, 
then, will lie b*e of Iheii jiysliiess, if lie^'^SUbpare the vaiious 
fabUs in which it has b*ecu attemptetl to account for*lhe birth 
VOL. I. ' B 
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of artificial musici Owe of those faiiGiful narratives bestows 
tte honour of its parentage upon tir^rrisinegistus, or thrtce- 
iilustriousj Eg v ft i a n M f.k c ur y. ‘‘ 'yiie.N ile/’ says A pol- 

lodoiTis,#“ after having ovei flowed ^the \\hole country of 
Egypt, when it returned within its natuial bounds, left on the 
shoie a great number of dead anufuds of various kipds^ and, 
among the icst, a tortoise, tlie* flesh of mIiIcIi being dried 
and u asied by the sun, noJhing w'as left •within tljc shell out 
nerves and caitilagcs, wliich, braced and contracted by desic¬ 
cation, were rendered sonorous. Mercury, walking along 
the banks of* the rivt^r, chanced to ;glrike his foot against the 
shell of this tortoise, was pleased with the ^Aiuid it produced, 
and upon reflection, conceived the idea of a h/rc, which in¬ 
strument he aftcrv\aids constructed in the foim of a Portvise, 
stringing it with the di icd sinews of d(?ad animals.’’ 

The o^’ mondtiToSj according to Plutarch, was the in¬ 

vention of Ai’ollo ; while Atheniei in Jnha’s Theatrical 
JUstonj) attributes its oiigiii teethe great Egyptian ruler and 
legislator, Osiiis. Its first shape is said to have been that 
of a bull’s ho»n; and Apuleius, speaking o/ its uses in ^le 
mysteries of Isis, calls it the crookedJlulc. . 

\Vllh*respect to theVoims of these instinmcnts, vihoever 


ni|iini 
laiiie a 


suggested the first,riule ideas of the fraiile and effect of the 

lyre, did,^most probably,Jborrow' tlic appsoximMe conceptions 

from the vllirations of aidistendcd stiing: audit is natural 
• • • . ^ 
to suppose, that the jiute, in its original simplicity, vyas^but a 

slight iniprovcincnt upon the whirling reed of the field. Of 

this opinion we find the sublime poet, Lucretius, than whom 

no ancient philosopher ever looked into nature, and nature’s 

secrets, with a more penetrating eye^'. 


* Dr. Ilurncy having found all the renrrsentations of the flute 
which he had seen, to he crooked, and form^tl pretty much lik<; fiat oral 

^ M m 
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J\t zephifri cava per cnlamnrunt sihila prinmin 
Agresteis docuere cacas fdare dent as, 
hide inlnutaitni f^ulceis didicere gii^ rehis, 

Tibia quas f^ndit dii/itis pulsata caucntiiiii. 

Avia per iiemara, av si/lvas salt usque reperla, • 

Per loca pasloi uin desfi^ta, atq)ie otia dia. —Lin. v. 1381. 

Anil inovoil by ifentlii iheir iminn’i’insr sound 

Tlie Innt’l’ul rouds, soli wavinq', ’ivbis|n‘rM round ; 

To wake tho hollow rood, hcnco, man acquii^Ml 
The nitUiiifi^ art, and all the soul uis|)u’ed. 

Then sounds he learnt to breatlie, like those vv<' hear, 

\\ hen the pipe silules th’ eiiehanted ear; 

When i'> ttie itimble luio’er it replies, 

And Hitli the blended \oiee in sweetness vies;— 

That pipe that now <U lights the. hi'.vns and groves, 
Where’er the solftary shepherd rov< s, 

And speaks the dulcet language of the Love^ 

" BusSy. 


lUit however early the funnutioii of llu^ lirsl tiiiisii ul in.stru- 
meiils, v\e cannot reasonably doubt that their invention was 
ju'ecedi'd by the use of the natural voice. Vocal music was a 
gilt of^ualiue ; and a susceptibility favourable to its r4'cc^»rion, 
an unacipnred pre^perty of the ear. JjJutat what period vocal 
music assumed any thing like a systematic regulation of tones. 


horns, siijipostd ihat the first instruments of the flute kind were sug¬ 
gested liy lh<‘ horns of deail animals ; but siph«a reason ought noi to 
have satistied a minj so inquisitive as his. (Iraphic represe<|t!Uions of 
crookedJiuics bring pioofs that such flutes have heen in use ; but alforil 
no argument that th^ 3 ' were the Jirst kind of flutes. The korn inad¬ 
vertently iveeiving the living breath, might sugge st the idea of the 
shawm and trumpht; bift the rce,d, a /late read^' formed bj"^ tlie hand of 
natur^, and inflated by lhe*pasf?lng gale, s€nt forth its melody, and lel’i 
nothin^ to man but to improve the nuisie he hc<iid. ^ 

B ^.2 
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• or inteivals, remains, and ever must remain, a problem un¬ 
solved. One fact, neverllieless,- appears tolerably certain, 
that vocal music could iv>t be redjiced<4o ^ny settled rule, 
vvkiiout the aid of instruments. A w#ld and rude succession 
of scMinds, the unguided vou:e might be capable of produc- 
‘.ing; but uilliout inst[uments, to give order, stability^ and 
' mec ;anical precision to the disUmces; to fix their gradations, 
and, in a wojd, form a determined and intelligible 5C«/e^the 
sounds themselv^es, however agreeable to the raw, untutored 
ear, could not be understood by the mind, and, therefore, 
could not be sentimentally felt. • ^ 

In saving that vocal music was a natural'giji't, I do not 
mean that it was wholly nnborrowed, perfectly independent 
of examp'e. The notcs'of biids, as a living melody, a Tne- 
lody not subject to chance, but no less constantly than 
agreenbly salullhg the sense, could not but excite human imi¬ 
tation. This likta forcibly struck the poet whose verses have 
just been quoted. ' 


At U()ni(las ariuni voces imitarier ore 
• tuufto^ quaj^ Uevia canuina cantu 

Cuncelthrare hoi^ines possent, aurehquejit^are. —Lib. v, 1377, 

ft • 

Thefl with their liquirl lays, the birds he^n 

Totcacii the ear of inii4ative man ; 

• • 

liOng ere with pol-sh’d notes he eheer’d the plains, 

Or pour’d his extacies in measur’il strains. • IJusbt. 


The ippinion that man received his fij^st musical tuition 
from birds, derives no little corroboralion from the fact, that 
most of the winged tribes are distinguished by •their own 
specific and exclusive specimens of soyg. ^Te melody of 
the blai;kbird is not onl)[ compostid qf certain of the elements 
of one of QUA two.modern scales, but of the very nMes of 
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that scale, which, in combination, form its fundamental har¬ 
mony. They ar5 tlie following : * 



Cuckoo, 


Cuckoo, 


Cuckoo. 


And Kircher, in liTs Mmurs^ia, Ijas given the melodies of 
other tribes of birds, which his ingenious iiuhifijtry investigated 
and ascertained. ^ 

A sufficient reason havinjlf been given for*tlie conclusion, 
that vocal melody was boriowed from living models, and that, 
tlvos:^h its mdc^«tate preceded the use of iustruinenls, yet the 
music of the voice could not be goviu ncd by any systenj, liUthe 
inechahical production and modulation of sound had ^roviiied 
, the means of arranging and lixmg th6 inteivals, the inquiry 
that next presents itself, coiicei ns the inventors and improvers 
of those ancient instruments, wht/sc origin we «rc best^ able 
to trace* ,Of these, the pipe and the lyre were certainly the 
two lirst that were used and though the story «f the tortoise^ 


* Jfrre 'ffe have the key-note, willi its third, fifth, and eighth ; that 
is, the coirtidele common chord, or harmony, ot Gj 

f Here we have the thinl and fifth of the key-note ; that is, two of 

the c^pIponent parts of ^ho common chortl, or harmony, of G. 

• * t 
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shell^ may reasonably be doubted, there is no necessity to 
rob Mercury of the honour he has so long enjoyed, as the 
original fabricator of the latter instrumei^t. It was in the 
year of the world 2000 *lhat it w'a's produced, a distance of 
time thathatKas effectually concealed from antiquarians the 
f» St form of the lyre, as it has disappointed their inquiry con- 
tcrning the first number of its rtrings. Some writers assert 
tiiat it had only three, and that the inventor assimilated these to 
as many seasons of the year, summer, winter, and spring-^as- 
signing the acute string to the first, the grave to the second, and 
the mean to, the third. Others affnin, that his lyre had four 
strings; that the first and fourth were octilie^ to each other; 
that the second was a fouith from the first, tfie fourth the 
same distance from the third, and that from the second tq the 
third was a whole tone'f. Others, ag«in, contend that the 
lyre of Mei cury had seven strings. To gratify curiosity, and 
to convince the readers how necessary it is to concede much 
to the ancient cpirit of fiction *(cveii in historical narration,) 
it will be sufficient to submit to him the account left us by 


* It is worthy of rcftiark, that the ancient ^atucs of Apollo, Or¬ 
pheus, and otheis, on oass' reliefs, antique marbles, medals, and gemsy* 
do not all favour the supposition, that the lyre Was I'oimed of a tortoise¬ 
shell. If a !?>it*'le sample of this instrument, a |>art of whieli consists 
of a *tortoise-shell, actually exists in Rome, others are found there 
formed of the bones of a goat standing in parallel positions*; and others, 
again, constructed of the horns of a bnll. Isaac Vossms contends, 
that the condhitin nf these remaining monuments of antiquity is 
scarcely such as to demonstrate the real forms of the ancient cithara, 
or lyre. 

f That is, the two extreme terms being included (whith is the uni¬ 
form custom in ihusical reckoning) the soimds of these ‘four strings 
consisted of the first, fourth, fifth, arftl eighth, of the octave in which 

A • 

they lay. 
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Nicomachus, a follower of Pythagoras. '' The lyre,” says 
he, “ formed of flie shell, was invented by Mercury ; and the * 
knowledge of it, as i^vvas constructed by him of seven strings^ 
was transmitted Oipheus ; Orpheus communicated its use 
to 'Fhainyris and Linus, the latter of whom instructed Her¬ 
cules, fironi whom the ^lystery passed to Amphion the 
Theban, who, to tlie seven Strings of the lyre, built the seven* 
ga*tes of 'riiebes.” * * 

The same author further informs us, that Orpheus w'as 
aftcjwards killed by the Thracian women; that they were 
reporteil to have cast hj^ lyre into the*sea, ami that it w'as 
afterwards thL•o^*n up at Antissa, a city of Lesbcjs; that, 
found by certain fishers, it was by them brought to Terpander, 
wI’jO e'en l ied it to Egypt, exquisitely improved, and shewing 
it to the Ivgyptian pTicsts, assumed to himself the honour of 
its invention. ^ 

The pipe, the most simple, and, probably, the first of 
musical instruments, is ascAbed to a variety of inventors, as 
Apollo, Pan, Orpheus, Linus, and many other revered culti- 
\^ators and patipns of music. By some writers, the honour « 
of first combining into one instrument, j>ipes of different 
lengths, is award^'d to Marsyas; b^ others, to Sitenu*!s; but 
Virgil seems to decide the fact, when ho says— 

Pan primos calamos cera conj*ung€re plures ^ 

• Institidl. Eclog. 11. 32. 

• » 

Pan taught to join with wax unequal reeds; 

Pan loves the shepherds, and thei/ flocks he feeds. 

* i)RYDEN. 

t 

By Isidore, bishop of Seville, and others, after him, this in 
strument, (frequently represented in collections of antiquities,) 
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has been called a Pandorium, while some writers have given 
it the name of sj/rhi^a, or the suiiix*. 

i\ii iii'lruincut coiiMstiiiu of string'^ (list Mid?(i upon a frame, 
and by th' ir compa ative leiihily or laxity, n iideied capable 
of pioducMog difteient somuls, ora pip«* perfoiafed at eipial 
d stances, aie in>tiiimnils, the simple foims and prtSMis of 
winch onr mmtls might easily donct ive, e\cn wiiliout the 
insliuction of the rem.iining monuments of antiquity ; and, 
theiefore, I have.piefeiieil to Sjn ak of lliem betoie menliofi- 
ing the instillments of which we lead m the I’entaleucli, or 
the less ancieht parts'of saertd history; instinments, with the 
figines -'and constructions of which the trifiislators weie so 
little acquainted, as to be ieduc< d to the necessity of so n n- 
dciing the llebrivv appellatnuis as to approach the iieaiM st, 
not to any founded or sanctioned idea o‘f tlie things ii.tmed, 
but to tlicir owfi conceptions of those things; comeptions 
borrowed from purestnt things, and, consequently, not to he 
relied upon, as conveying ideas c6iresponding with the things 
of which they speakf. 

Any regular construction of a musical insti.-nnent, as th:^‘. 
of tlie lyre, or the pipe, supposes a sjjstcm; and a system 
once iiisthiiti'd, opcm; tlie road to the prpdnclion of that 
appreciable succession of sounds which torms melody. 


* So called, from Syrinx, a nymph of Arcadia. Pan became 
enamoured of her hut she fled from his embraces, and at her own re¬ 
quest, was changed by the,gods into a reed called syrinx. Pan made 
himself a pipe of the reeds into which his lavourite nymph had been 
changed.-t Ovid. Met. i. 6J)l. 

f llow grossly would they deceive themselves who should assimi¬ 
late in their minds the organ handled by those of whom Jvibal is re¬ 
presented to be the father, to the instrument no^y known among us by 
that name f 
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Melody, liowever, must for a long time liave been yague, 
evaiiosceiit, and uiiseltU d, because iL was long hiiiovc notation 
Mas invented. dtes not appear^ fioni history, that the 
I^gvplians, Phfemcian?^ Hebrews, or any ancient* peoply, 
except the (iieeks anil Roin.nis, had musidtl characters; 
and they could boast of no belter symbols of sound 

than the letters of tlieir alpliahct, whicli also served tlieni for 
aiithnielieal nninbeis, and ehronoIo<;ical dat('S. '^riie art of 
notation, nevertheless, vvas unde)stood by the Gi'eeks while 
yet the holes of tlie llute, and the sitings of the l)re, were 
few, and, consequently, btfoie they lliought ol tl*e simplicity 
of expressing th^.octave of atiy sound by the samt sign. 
The (Ii(iU'Ss< 7'ott^ or fouilh, was the constant Innitalion of the 
scale, the extremes of m hich weie lixed, or sotti stabiles^ 
though the intermediafe sounds were mutable, or soiii nwhilts: 
and the diHoeni mles by which the inlermedi:*te sliings were 
tiun d, formed the several genera^ or varif^us systems of 
graduated tom s*. * 

'riu! (list improvement upon the tetrachord, or fourth, ap- 
pivars to have [ft.*en, that of engrafting upon it a conjunct 
tetrai hold, which addition extended the scries to a heptnch'ird, 
or scalti of seven spunds. The laststiiifg of this heptachord 
, was added by Terpauder, and this sy.stent, considered as the 
second state of tlie ^Jyie, was distinguished by his name. It 


was the following : 


* That the diatesseron, or fourth, was a favourite and important 
interval in the ancient music, is manifest from the great system of two 
octaves having been^eomposed of five of these tetraehurds. 
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System of Terpander in modern notation. 



First ^retiaclioid’^. Second Tetrachord. 


It will be observed, that each of these telrachords consists 
of interval of a semitone, frllowed by two whole tones. 
But there were three different systems of fourths: .o?^e in 
which the seniitbne was between the first and second string, 
as above; one in which it was between the second and third 

string ; and one in which it was between ll»e third and fourth 

0 « 

string. - ■ , 

EXAMPLE. 


Semitone. Semitone. Semitone. 

I * 1 . 



1st & 2d string. 2d X; Ad. 3d & 4th. 


* Ile^re are eight notes; hut the last sound of the tirst of these 
tetraeiiordis being the saun^ ivilh the first of the second tetra^diord, it 
is ohvums, that one strjng would he sufficient for Ihe termination of one 
tetrachord, and the eomineneeinent of the other. It v ill also he maiii-' 
fest that tlie ,two tetraehovds meeting in one common son ml (A,) are 
properly calkd conjunvt tctracJiords, in contra-distinction to a. disjunct 
tetrachord, tliat is, to two tetrachords, the first sound of the. second of 
which is one d<v-ree higher than the fourth sound of the first, as in the 
following exain]de:— 

Disjunct Tetrachord. 


First Tetrachord. 



The sound which constituted the last of the first four, and die first 
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To Terpaiider’s lyre of seven strings, were afte^rwards 
added two other tetracbords; and It continued to be gradu¬ 
ally improved, (Jow#i to the time of Philolaus: when the 
genius of P\thagoi as pot only regulated, and gav« order to 
the octave, but investigated the ratios of tht? consonances, 

and jleiwonstraled, that flic foundations of sonorous order , 

0 _ ® 

lay deeper than had been ilnagined. The occasion of his 

» • 

diScovery is too cunous and interesting to be omitted. 

“ P\thagoras,” says Mr. Stanley, in his History of Phi¬ 
losophy, ‘‘ being in an intense thought whether he might 
invent any instrumental Uelp to the ear* solid and infallible, 
such as the sight* both by a compass and a rule, atid by a 
diopte ; or the touch, by a balance, or by the invention 
of meSsures; as he passed by a smith’s shop, by a happy 
chance, he heard thc^iroii hammers striking on the anvil, and 
rendering sounds most consonant to one finother, in all 
combinations except one. He observed ^ in them those 
three concords—the diapas6n (octave), the’diapenfe (fifth), 
and the diatesseron (fourtli). But the composition of the 
diatesseron and the diapente he found to be discordant. 
Apprehending that this new intelligence proceeded ipjme- 
diatelt from God^ he enthusiastically hrastened inlo\he shop, 
and by various trials, finding the difference of the sounds to 
be according to the*weight of the hammers, and not accord- 
ing to the force of those who struck, nor according Jlo the 
fashion of the hammers, nor according to the turning of the 
iron which was in beaming out; having exifctly taken the 
weight of the hammers, he went straitway home, and to ,one 
beam fastened tp the walls, across from one cornpr of the 



of the second four of ^thc conjunct tetrachord, Was denominated the 
Ticese, or middle. 
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room *^0 tile other, lest any difference might arise from 
thence, or be suspected to arise from the properties of 
several beams, tying four strings of tLe jame substance, 
length, and twist, upon each of them he. hung a several 
V. eight, fastening it at the lower end, and making the 
ength of tlie strings altogether ^qual; then striking the 
Pirinsjs by two at a time interchangeably, he found out the 
aforesaid concord, each in its own combination: for that 
which was stretched by the greatest weight, in respect of 
that wliich was stretched by the least weight, he found to 
sound a diapason. The greatest weiglit was of twelve 
pounds', the least of six; thence he detei inincd that the 
diapason did consist in double proportion, which the weights 
themselves did shew. Next he found, that the greaVest to 
the least but one, which was of eight pounds, sounded a 
diapente; whence he inferred this to consist in the propor¬ 
tion called ses juialtera, in wliich proporl-on the weights 
were to one another; kut unto that vvhith was less than 
itself in weight, yrt greater than the rest, being of nine 
pounds, he found it to sound a dialesseron and disciiveied 
that) pioportionably to the weights, this concord was sesqni- 
tertia; Avhich stiing df nine pounds is natqially sesqidaltera 
to the least; for niJie to six is so, viz. sesquialtera, as the 
least but one, which is ‘eight, was to that which had the 
weight six, in proportion ih sesquiteitia; and twelve to eight 
is sesquialtera; and that which is in the middle, between 
diapente and diatesseron, whereby diapente exceeds diates- 
senoii, is confirmed to be in sesquioctave proportion, or the 
proportuui in which nine is to eight. The system of both 
was called diapason, that is, both of the diapente and diates- 
seron joined together, as double proportion is compounded 
of sesquialtera and sesquitertia; such a-s are twelve, eight, 
six, or oil the contrary, of diatesseroUcand diapente, as duple 

S 
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proportion is compounded of sesquitertiu and sesqiyaltera, 
as twelve, nine, six, being taken in that order. 

“ Applying both liis hand and car to the weights which he 
bung on, and by4hem gonfirming the proportion of •relations, 
he ingeniously transferred the common result’of the strings 
upon, the cross beam to tlte ridge of an instrument which he 
called Chordotonos ; and for stretching them proportionally 
to t|ie weights, he* invented pegs, by the turning of which 
he distended or relaxed them at pleasure. , Making use of 
this foundation as an infallible rule, he extended the experi¬ 
ment to many kinds of inetruments, as vVell pipts and flutes, 
as those which lyive strings; and he found, that tlfls con¬ 
clusion made by numbers, was invariably consonant in all*.’* 

Till* the time of this great philosopher and intellectual 
ninsician, I he staled'gradation, or order of sounds, was that 
which bolh ancient and modern writers term the diatonic^ 
as pioceeding by tones; that is, speaking i^i reference to a 
settled key, a progression ffom the miisoii fo its fourth, by 
two tones and a semitone, two disjunct tclrachords of which 
constitute our getave in the major mode, and are confessedly 


* Other writers attribute tin? di.srovory the eoiisouaiiees to 
Diodes, who, they inform us, passing,by a poltev’s sV»|), ehanced to 
sliike his stick against some empty vessels which «creManding*tlierc, 
when ohseiwing the sounds of grave and acute iVMilting fiom the 
strokes on vessels of diftcrei\ttnagnitudcs, he investiffaled the jnopor- 
tions of music, and found Miem to be as^ above re'ated. But the 
almost uniform opinion of mankind gives the invention to Pythagoras, 
To whomsoever it belongs, its miportance is gi-cat; sincc*it proves 
consonance to be fiJunded on geometrical principles, the contempla¬ 
tion of whjch, and the making them the test of beauty and harmony, 
is a pleasure separate arfU distinct from that received merely by the ex¬ 
ternal sense. 
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very natural, and grateful to tlie ear*. Refinement, and the 
love of novelty, however, by a different division of the 
integral parts of each of the tetrachoi.cls^ formed another 
series of. progression, to which, fron» the flexibility of its 
Mature, they cave the epithet chromatic ; and to this they 
idded another, still more subtle, 'which they termed enhnr- 
monic. ' 

In the dialonic genus'\f the melody proceeded by a semi¬ 
tone and two tones, as 



The proceeded by two successive senlito'ies, 

and a minor third, as 



TWO DIS/UNCT TfiTflACRORDS, 

OR 


DIATONIC OCTAVE. 
(major mode.) 



Isttelrathoril. 2(1 tetrachool. 

f Calfed diatonic, from its containing a succession of two Avhole 

tones. ' , 

+ This genus, holding the middle place between tlie djatonic and 
enharmonic, has been supposed by Martianus*Capella and Bayennius, 
to derive its name from the 'word chroma, colour. 
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The enharmonic* proceeded l>y two quarter tones, and 
a major lliird, as* 



Thcsc’^fwrn/ in rolatioii, will,at once represent the 

degrees of which liicy con‘'i^t',d, and the order in which \Jiose 
degr^’es w eie tlisposed. 


DIATONIC GF.NPS, <>u SCALE. 



* The enhar}i(f.onic tctrachonl is otlcn called by Aristoxeniis, and 
otluM’s, simply hannuiitay that is, well arranged. ^ 

•|' This note, called Proslaml/anomenos, Avas addeil at the boCom of 
each of ,the^scales, forming' a kind of fonndation for the whole series 
of sounds, but not included in^hc tetrachords; consequently, the first 
tetrachord of each genus commenced at the* note immediately follow- 
ing the proslambanomenos. The whole scries of each scale was 
di\ided into letrachdnls ; and the purpose of the curves hArc diawn 
under the notes, is Ip designate them. 

I'he octaVc to the proslambimojnenos completed the second tetra¬ 
chord, formed the final *tf the first octave, and the initial of the second, 
that is, the centre of the ,two_ yctaves, a^id therefore w'as called the 
mese*nr middle sound of/he system ; as that sound, which formed the 
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ENHAUMOMC GEM S, or SCALE. 



Py tlu^se diagrams, we .see, dial tlie regular diatonic •srale 
wa.s similar to our own, iiiasinuch as it consisted of Jones 
and stuiitoues:' wliile tlie chroiuftlic comprised seniiloues 
a))d minor tliinis; and the enharmonic^ quaiter lone.s and 
major lliiids. ^ 

TiU tl le lime of Kuclid, these three we^e all the genera or 
scales m u.-e; hut ve find that author speaking of a fointli 
or mixed genus^ the scale of winch he has left us. • 


t-OURTir, OR MIXED GENUSf. 


EE 


-0-*^^-^^--- 


.0_^©_q: 


I 


According to this scale, six stiings, instead of foiir, were 


fiiiahaf the first of two conjunct telraclionls, anti the in.tial of the 
secDtnl, was tlcnoniinated tlie mese, or iiiidille sound of the hc]»ta- 
citoi'd. Vid.e nOlt*, p. 10. ^ 

* This s go of the tlit sis, or (|nai-tev tone, is, from necessity, arhi- 
tranly npiiind. Moilern nuisicians, not d viding tlie semitone into 
two eijdal jio.tions, have no chuiaLter by which to imply such 
division , 

f This mixetf genus in mm Cy may not unaptly he compared with 
the toinj}o<>ae o dei', in arvlntecture. As thercomposite'order is but m 
comm \tuie of the ('onn^iiaii and the Ipnie, so this fourth scale is 
only a compound of the Lliatouic and Euharnaouic. 
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to lill up the letfachord ; and the octave fioin 
proslamhdHompnZs to mestj iiuiat have been supplied with 
t\\elve*. , I 

The above tln;ce genera^ as ditlciiug fioin each,othcr in 
respect of ihtir intervals, may be said to C(.trespo))d with 
the llircc,scales of the moderns : that is, with the diatonic 
major scale, llic diatonic iniiftji scale, a*iid the Scotch scale, 
in which the fouith’and seveiilli arc omilti d. JJnt not only 
was the music of ihe ancients, like our o^vn, foiinded upon 
difleient scales; it had umler the name of inodt-,^ all nur 
<lifl‘ereiit keys. Yet in,one remailcablo paitnculai, this 
branch of their s^^flem difl’eied fioin ours; it was contined to 
the mi)i()rV.* 'Idiey had their oTnre, their and their 

itcute modes ; but the compaialive giavity and cheerfulness 
ol each, related merely to its locality in the Giii'Ar Com¬ 
pass, which compi ised three octaves and a^tone ; that is, 
from Gill A above G gainiil, in the bass, to B in alt, in tlic 
treble. • 

The following table, exhibiting the difi’erent modes, with 


Aristides Qniiitilianus, (p. m.) speaking of the dlff'ercnt genera, 
says, that the diatonic genus is manly and severe, tin* chromatic 
sweet and pathetic, and the enharmonic animating ain^inild. With 
wluitever justiee these properties might once have been attributed to 
the fiia cwii ,seales, they will not be recognised by modern ears. 
^Vhen the same author, in airother place, observes that the diatonic 
is the most natural of all the genera, we can'comprchend and feel the 
truth of his remark; and the fact, that even the uninstriieted aie 
capable of singing it, confirms the assertion. * 

f This limitation »f the mode, to the minor, speaking generally, 
must have inipurted a mclq^cholv <'-ast to their melodies : yet, strange 
as it may appear, no pro',»lsion is made in any of the*treatises that have 
come down to us, for that prdi'.^al-dispositipn of the tones au^ semi¬ 
tones which constitute a naajor key. 

VOL. I, C 
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their appropriate flats and sharps, together with their ancient 
denominations, and their divisions into grave, mean, and 
acute, will give the reader a clear idem of.their relative cha- 
raclers,.as well as of their affinity to llig modern bearings 
and islinctians of keys. 


• GRAVE MODES. 


■< 

o 

nor ;-of B flat Minoi 

r ; —-of B Iq M inor j 




£± 


■SB&iMiiMSBiISiBSBI 1 

• 

Ilyjiodoiian, 
• or 

Locrian. 

1.__:=:-j 

Ifypoiastiiin, * 
Ilypolonian, 

or 

flypophrygian. 

1_i::_u 

IlypopUrygiaii. 


Of G Minor; 

, • 

-of ftlinor: 

V I- ■ 




—a- 

_ ttW (3 




IJy poa-olian, Ilypolydian, 


or 

Grave Ilypolydian. 


. MIDDLE MODES. 


Key of D Minor;-»-of E flat Minoi^;-lOf E fc| Minor; 



SK3S 





CRSSSSShSSS 



Dorian. " Ionian* , Phrygian. 

or 

lastian. 


Of F Minor ; -- 






-of F Minor 

\m IWI ''' ^ - 

■tj,! .H Q 


./Eohan. 


.liydian. 
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ACUTE MODES. 


Key of G Mim 

r)i»;— t -of G Vi Minor; 

-of A Minor; 

' V 1 ^ 


— ifcta— iwm— ■ 

b„_ 



- h 







or 

* jMixolydian. 


Hyperiastian, 

ov 

* , 

Ilyperionian. 


Hypeiplirygian, 

or 

m 

II y pcrinixuly <1 ian, 




Of H flat Minor;- 

o 

- of J1 ^ (\Iinor*. 

' l 

- ^ V ft ~ - 

nJ* Ok 

t J* ...... 


. .11 



^ LI • — i — ■ * 

Uy]>erteolian. 

llypcrlydian. 


Since these modes correspond In their variations from 
each other, with the maimer, and the extent of^he differences 
ill our modern keys, we are left to wonder at the very 
striking and transporting effects that ancient authors have 
attributed to a nieie change from one mode to another,—to 
a transition from* scale to scale,—to an elevation or depres¬ 
sion of tlic same range and descriptioji of intervalsT*, . * 

Of all the several inodes of the Greeks, the Phrygian 
and the Lydian appear to have been the most opposed to 


* Tho*t\vrj last of these fifteen modes are only octaves, or repli¬ 
cates, of the second and third; for which reason Ai’istoxenus very 
[)roperly rejected them. 

j- In modern music, a change of key without a change of time, is 
not sufficient either to sink or to animate, the spirits in aAy gieat 
degTec ; to a change* of pitch in the scale (for melodial modulation is 
no more), variation of measure must add its auxiliary influence ; 
and even then, the resuH will not be comparable to what is related of 
the effects of a sudden transVionirom the s<ft Lydian, or grrat«'J[>orian, 
to the furious Plirygian. 


C 


o 
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► each ether. Apiileius tells us, that the Lydian was ap¬ 
propriated to the expression of sorrow and complaint; and 
the Phrygian to religious ceremoniijs; * that is, to the 
prjssionate and vehement ebullitions of phretietical adoration. 
T ms Lucretius, in his description of the public honours 
piid to Cybclc, magna deum mater^ the great common 
mother of gods, men, and brutes, 

Et Phrygio stimulat numero cava Tibia menteis. 

B. II. 620. 

a 

r 

And Phrygian airs the raptur’d soul inspire, 

Rouze the strong passions, and to phrenzy fire. 

Bui.bv. 


And Dryde'i, in celebrating the powers of Timotheus^ was 
mindful of the melting magic ot the Lydian mode. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian Measures, 

Soon he sooth’d the soul to pleasures. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

Dryden, by the whole cast and allusions of this fine 
poem, was evidently of opinion (and it would be difficult 
not-to think with him) that the surprising effects of the 
ancient music are chiefly ascribable to changes Qf measure. 
But to whatever extent these changes might be carried, both 
in the poetry and its instrumental accompaniments, the 
lyrical numbers of their melodial delivery, we still have to 
give the ancient Melopoeia credit for arts of expression and 
modulation not explained in the treatises that have come 
down to us, before we can yield ouir unqualified belief to 
what the gravity of history relates, rot to mention the lively 
flourishes of poetiy. 

3 
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chap; II. 

THE ANCIENT MELOPH^Li. 


O F tlie system of tha erudite and pliilosopliical Pytha¬ 
goras‘S', who so*^seduloLis)y and successfully gleafted the 
garden of Egyptian science, and to whose instructions Cicero 
imputes whatever knowledge the old Romans might possess, 
I shall take no further notice, than to add, that its Irnth has 
been disputed by the noble Florentine, Viiicentio Galileo, 
and dispioyed by his illustrious sou, Galileo^ Galilei; refer¬ 
ring the leader for a knowledge of the Jaws of appreciable 
sounds, to Malcolm, IJolden, and other of our patient inves¬ 
tigators of that Jjranch of acoustics. 

It has been said, that the Greeks employed, for musical 
signs, Ihe letters of their alphabet. The method ol*applying 
those letters is explained by Boetiust Speaking in liis 
fourth book upon Jnusic (chap. o\ of the early manner of 
notation, he says, The ancient* musicians, To avoid the 
necessity of always writing them at length, invented certain 
characters to express the itamcs of the chords in their seveial 


* This philosopher was the tounder of the Italic sect, that 
llourishr(l»in Italy about the time of the oxpiilsiyn of the Tartpiins. 
He was also the author* of the caistoin of singing (aeroinpaiiied hy the 
flute It the pi'aises of fame iPs uren, at grejt ciilertaiiiments, a practice 
which'is said to have bc&i introduced by that sy^ct. ^ 
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gcnera„and modes ; this slioi t method was the move eagerl 3 f 
embraced, that in case a musician should be inclined to adopt 
music to any poem, he might, by mean^ of these characters, 
iiHj the salne manner as the words of the poem were desig- 
na'jd by letters, express the music, and transmit it to 
posterity.” The author then proceeds to exhibit his ex¬ 
amples, some of which consist of certain letters imperfectly 
formed, some of letters standing rightly, and some of letters 
reversed, while others again are supine, others erect, some 
simple, and some compound. 

The difference, therefore, between the ancient and modern 
method of notation, is as striking, as the^ advantage of the 
latter is obvious. By the adoption of staves, vve obtain an 
analog) between the situations of our notes and the gravity 
and acuteness they represent. Tlie ancient notation, defec¬ 
tive in this mffst essential particular, induced the necessity 
of re-particularizing their signs, by the words acumc7i and 
gravitas, which perpetually occur. It may he true, that 
there is no positive likeness or connexion between local 
elevation or profundity, and what we call r high or a low 
sound; but the respective assimilations arc very natural, 
seem to be sanctioned by the fact, that the deeper sounds of 
the voice are produced from the lower parts of the larynx, 
and the more acute by the higher*, and’by, as it were, ren- 


* Mr. Cliilmead, the ‘publisher of the Oxford edition of Aratus, 
and of Eratosthenes de Astris, has annexed to the work three hymns, 
erodes, of a Greek poet, named Dionysius, with the ancient musical 
characters, which he has rerdered by breves oniy j but^Kircher, in 
his Musurgia, has inserted a frajjfment of Pindar, with the musical 
notas, which he ha"^ explained hy the different sijrns of a breve, semi¬ 
breve, crotchet, and qiiavw. Meif.oiniutr also has given, from an 
ancient manuscript, Te Deum with the Creek characters, and in 
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deling sound visible, enable us to learn them with ovf eyes. , 
Th is, liowever, is not the only advantage of the notation now 
in use, over that? of^he ajicients. .They had no characters 
to designate the precise length or duration of theif sounds ; 
a defect that w'as very inadequately supplied by the measure 


and the of the verse to which the melody was accoinino- ^ 
dated. It is very true, that some among the learned.who 
hav(4 undertaken a translation of a few remaining fragments 
of ancient music, into modern notes, have in particular in¬ 
stances, ventured to render the characters in the original by 


acknowledged sigps of various durations ; but it is only fair 
to insinuate ^that Uieir choice was determined rather* by the 
cadence of the verse, than by any rhythmical designation or 
implied temporal precision, observable in any of their chaiac- 
teiistic archetypes*. 

So far, however, was the notation of the aifcieuts (with all 
its defects) adequate to the purposes to whie,h thci^ applied 
the powers of music, that it not only furnished the means of 
distinguishing the several genera and the modeSy but of 
expressing all ()ie different branches, offices, and operations 


modern notes, consisting of the hreve, the senahreve, and the minim; 
but upon what ’authority those several modes of transtalioil were 
founded, it would not he easy to discover. • 

It would, perhaps, be wrong to discuss this note vvilhoiit observing 
that i\\c*'Te*Dcnm, commonly styled the Song of St. Ambrose, is gc* 
ncrally conjectured to have been com jiosed jointly by him and St. Au¬ 
gustine, early in the fourth century ; though .Archbishop Usher^ as¬ 
cribes il to NicetiuSj and supposes it not to have been composed till 
about the year uOO, which was long after the time of Aiifliro.se and 
Augustine., * 

* It is ft circumstance of siir])rlse, that this faejt eseajied the saga- 
city of the ancient Greeks ; a iiict, the knowledge of which would 
have, determined tlieni in'ont'e to consider slower vibratioils as the 
low, or grave, and the quicker as the liigli, or Acute| 

. o 
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of tho Melopoeia; in vvhicli ma)' be included MutalioHj 
resembling our modulation; Melos, consisting of several 
musical sounds of a cer tain pitch of' voice; Melodia, or 
tL’o singling of poetry to such sounds; Tthytlijn, or the ad- 
j> stment of sounds to equable measures or times; and 
Vrosody, or tliat adaptation of llie lenglli of the sounds to 
tlie syllables, which makes music of the poetry, as the melo¬ 
dious variations of the verse cause poetry to be music. ', 

Mclopccia had its particular rules, several of wlrich are 
come down to us, and aie still clear and intelligible. A 
priiicij)al law was, that an air, or‘melody, should be com- 
pos(‘d 'm some patlicuiar gew?/.?, and he chiefly, if not 

wholly, confined to the sounds of some one mode. The 

« 

successions, or older of sounds, in each air, as vve Iftani 
fH)m Kuclid, was, in gcneial, limited to four kinds. Their 
dosciiplion wil'i throw some light upon the nature of ancient 
melody. 

Oi.e licence, rather than a rule, was, that sounds may 
move either ascending or descending, regularly; that is, 
in consecutive degrees ;—as thus : 


• f 



Secondly, they might proceed by leaps, or intervals, 
greater than tliat of a tone ;—thus ■: 



* A manner ofltuccession, 'called agoge. 
f Called ^oche, or interwoven. 
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Thirdly, the saj,Tje sound might be repeated several times; 
—as tlius ; 


* 



B 

bS 

BSSSBSBS 


1 

giSS 

B 





Tlte mutation of the melopodia correspomicd willi that 
variation, or excursion of the voice, whicli in the language of 
poetry rather than that of nmsic, is called. In¬ 

stead of being a tnrfnsition from one mode, or key, to a«otlier, 
it was limitc(> to a’diversified arrangement of sounds in t!ie 
same luode; as, in modern music, thus: 





Mutation^ howevA*, was occasionally permitted lo tians- 
gress the prescribed bounds; passing from oiui genu» to 
another ^ frpm the chromatic, for instance, to the diatonic, or 


^ Called petreiuy or iteration. 

That nfodulation, with the ancients, v/as no more than the 
change of shnnds in singing, or, as wo should call h, mc/or/y, is clear 
from a passage in IJactdiius, senior, who, in his “ Iiitioduction to the 

Art of»Music, by Question and Answer,” asks, “ [low many kinds 

• • 

of modulation there are?” tlie answer is, ” Fdur.” * And these, he 
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cnhariiionic, and the contrary. Also mutpiion took place, 
sometimes, in the mode ; as from the Dorian to the Lj/dianj 
or Phr^gianj &c. and ’astly, there was a mutation of sl>lej 
a-, from grave to gay, or from a languid to an impetuous 
,* irain. But this last kind of mutation was never allowed to 
lie too sudden, or ijrelative, lest the pleasure ansing from 
renunisccnce should he lessened or destroyed*. These 
rules, it must be confessed, affoid us but general notions of 
the ancient modulation ; and to render them clear and deter¬ 
minate would require the illustration of examples, a>id the 
aid of those minutiae which private aii,d personal tuition 
easily conveys, but which we do not find in any one of the 
seven treatises collected by the care and industry of Alei- 
boinius. 

An important, because an intellectual and animating part 
of the malopdUif vvas the rhythm, or measure. 

So stiict was the ancient union between poetry and 
music, that a violation of the rhj/thm, or timCj was an un¬ 
pardonable offence Rhythniy either in vocal or instrii- 


afterwarrls tells us, are “ rising, falling, repeating the same sound to 
diflerent words, and remaining upon, or holding out, a musical tone.’* 

* Jt is a’.'cmark of Aristoxenus, that the understanding music 
depends upon sensation and memory. “ We must not only,” says he, 
“ feel sounds at the instant they strike the external sense, but 
remember those with which it has alrerdy been struck, in order to be 
able to compose them together ; fi^r otherwise it will be impossible to 
follow a melody or modulation with pleasure to the ear, or to form a 
judgment of its degree of excellence in the mind.” 

f Plato refused the tith* of musician to every one who was not 
perfectly versed in rhythm: Pythagoras used to call rhythm, in 
music, male, anA melos, female; and Doni lias compared r/iyt/mt to 
design in painting, and melos to colouring'. And certain it is, that an 
•rdinary melotfy, iii« which the time is strongly marked, and the 
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mental music, is indispensable: but, if possible, less to be 
spared in the vocal. Consequently, with the Greeks, almost 
the whole of wh6se*nuisic was bn/ a musical recital of 
poetry, rhythm vtas the first object of attention.* 'Iheift 
\erses, all composed of long and. short syllables, depended, 
for their jftst and emphatic delivery, wdiqlly upon this biaucli 
of the mclopcciay which includes both accent and quantity. 
The lyicient rule was, to give the short syllabic half the lime 
of the long: by consequence, the sound which nas applied 
to the long syllables was equal in duration to two sucli 
sounds as were siujig to tlpe short syllables. It must be le- 
inembered that th^ verses thus sung consisted of a cVnlain 
uinnbci of feet, formed by these long and short syllables 
dift'ercnfly combined: and that the rhythm of the melody 
was regulated by these feet; as, whatever was their length, 
they were always divided into two parts, equSl or unequal, 
the iirst of which was called arsis, elevation, and the second 
thesis, depression. In like manner, the rhythm of the 
melody coi responded with these feet, was divided into two 
parts, equal or ^unequal, corresponding with our ascenoin^ 
and descending parts of a bar, expressj^id b.y raising and sdi.4s.- 
iujj the hand or foot*. 

-->_-_-_ ■ . .i. - ■ , . , t -- 

accents well placed, is more effective than one that fails in those 
ipiahties, 6vcn though moie reftned and mtcominon, and aided hy all 
the richness ol‘harmony, and ttaricty of modulation. 

* I’o regulate the ti^iie was generally tlv •office of the music 
director, or corifpheeuSj who was placed in the midtile of the orchestia, 
among die luusieians, and in an exalted and conspicuous situation, 
that he migl^t be the move easily seen hy^ the whole band. To 
render theiistcrttnigi the more audible, their feet Wfre generally fur¬ 
nished with wooden or iron sandals. The time was sometimes beaten 
by tliejopen right hand upoiT thef hollow of the left, and then the direc¬ 
tor was* called the maHu-*ductor. The ancientt measures, or times, 
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Tl'is was the rhythm of the ancient 'i^ocal music. We 
will now consider that of the insb'umenlaL In this, since the 
notes were constantly ^vrilten over llid syllables of the verses 
that were to be sung, while llio quajitity of each sellable was 
perfectly uiulerstood by musicians, and the duration of each 
sound legulated by the syllables, it did not seem necessary 
llnj^ the lime should be marlled by any particular sign or 
cliajact< r. However, for the ease and convenience of the 
performer*, a canon, or rule, was given of the rhylhin at tire 
beginning of a lyric peern. This canon consisted of nothing 
but the numbers 1 and 2, that is*, the alpha and hcla of the 
Greek alphabet, disposed according to the order of the 
breves and longs winch composed and divided each verse 
according to the numbers of the feet. The alpha, o?* unit, 
marked a breve, because it corrtained only one portiorr of 
tinre; ami life beta, or binary, mar ked a long, being equal to 
two portions Jlhj/thm, in Latin, was called numtrom; 

arid this term, in process of time, was extended to the melody 
itself, subjected to certairr numbers of rhythms, as appears 
from this line of Virgil : 

, I 

Numeros mcmirn, si verba tcncrem. 

If I knew the words, I could rcmcrjsibcr the tune. 


were of four kinds ; two equal parts^ two parts the first of which 
v^as double of the 'second, five eipial partf, and seven equal parts. 
Tlie first of th ese (answering to our common time) they called equal; 
file second (corresponding with our triple time) they named double ; 
the second w as doiiomiiiatcd sesqmalter, that isj'f/i’o to three ; and the 
fourth was called epitntns, that is, three to four. 

* Some of these poetical, or rhythmical canons, are still to be 
found in the Manual of Ncplueslion', the grammarian, who flourished 
in the time of>lie Emperor Vents, in the second century. 
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It is fortunate^ for the curious respecting the ancient 
rh^thnif that, having been regulated entirely by metrical 
feet, it is as wtll^ncfvvn to us as th^ prosody and construc¬ 
tion of the verse ;*so lliqt we have only to apply to The long 
and short syllables any two notes,,one of which* is twice the 
length ,of*the other, in order to proceed as exactly as if we 
heard, in what manner any particular kind of metre was^set 
with* Inspect to //me and cadence ,—to be perfectly acquainted 
with that rhjjthm, which is represented as every tiling in the 
ancient inusic. 

I'lom Avhat has been said, it is evident that the Orccks and 

*• - 

Romans had^bnt fwo degrees of long and shoit notes*J^ 
The time of these may, indeed, have been accelerated or 
retarded, but still the same proportion must have been pre¬ 
served; and all the vaiiations could onl\ have been so man) 
dilTerent combinations of these two kinds of mfles. J^y this 
fact we can account for the facilitv with vvhich even the 
common people of Greece could discover any mistakes in 
the length and shortness of the sylluhles, l.-oth willi respect 
to the poetry an(]*the music; a point of history in which all 
writers agree. Hence it appears, tlmt bjiisidcs the intervils 
peculiar to the melody, or tinTe, must havi* contri¬ 

buted to characterize the modes, though it has no kind of 
connexion with our *flat and sharp ke)sj and this presents 
to our minds something distinct from our modem modes, 
taken as Jtevis, and our inusic in general i*. To speak truly, 


— --------•-TT" 

* And even the old lozenge and square characters still iise<^ in the 
Canto Fennn of the Romish church, under the dcnoJitination of 
Gregorian nttes, are but of two kinds. , 

-f Tartini observes', that we make the prosody subservient to the 
inusic,snot the music to liTe pfosody; anti adds, ‘‘that ashy the 
laws pre*scribed to the andient musicians, they wtere obliged to rigor- 
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we regard neither the theory nor the practice of the ancient 
rhythm^ beyond the mere observance of the expression of 
the final cadence of verses, or the agfeeiftent and similarity 
ot sound in the last syllables of couplets and triplets, com¬ 
prehending what are denpminated rhyme. And, in fact, 
when we examine the proportion subsisting between the 
different parts of a melody, constituting time^ measure^ and 
movementy we find it to consist but of two kinds, differently 
modified; tlrat of common iime^ and triple time, with their 
compounds. 

The invention and adoption of musical characters, must, 
‘for some time, have occasioned infinite labour and perplexity 
to the piactical musician. The study of the new relations 
was almost a new science, and begat, as it were, a necjssity 
for his rc-acquiiing his profession. Not only were these 
characters ntw in their figures, but gifted with diffeient 
value and velocity, according to other characters prefixed to a 
musical composition, and likewise frequently occuriing in the 
course of a piece, to announce a change of measure: as 
from common time to triple, from quick to slow, and vice 
versa. Other characteis were called moodsy but they were 
so extremely embarrassing and ill understood, till the inven¬ 
tion of bars, by which musical notes wxre divided into equal 
portions, that scarcely two musicians Agreed in their defini¬ 
tion*. But to this invention of musical signs for iimCy and 


ously preset ve in their music the quantity of syllables, it was itnpossi- 
ble to prolong a vowel, in singing, beyond the time which belonged 
to a syllable : we, on the contrary, often prolong the vptvels through 
several bars, though in reading, they are often short.” 

* Since technical terms, chiefly borrowed from the Italian lan¬ 
guage, have bee.n adopted, these raoods,-by which the kind oJ( move¬ 
ment, with resuect to quick and slow, as >\s 2 ll as the proportion of the 
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to the consequent introduction of harSy we have certainly 
been much indebted for a rapid advance in the composition 
and performance* of ^instrumental music. Not only has il 
attained a degree* of energy unknown, till aided by adscitr- 
tious advantages, but its expression is now accelituated; and 
it possesses a cadence and feet of its own more marked and 
more sensible than those of poetry, ty which its motions 
Nvefe guided, and to’which they were subservient*. 

Quitting the comparatively confined and sterile tracts of 
recitative and chanting (for the Greek music was certainly 
little more) we indulge iu^he enlarged artd gratifying regions 
of \\\e Jlorid Our airs, limited in their frecdoifi, only 

by the acccnf and cadence of the words they adorn and illus¬ 
trate^ (Jlfer an augmented scojie for the fancy, and a more 
favourable display to taste and genius'f'. To this is to be 
added the fact, that our instrumental musx has almost 
attained the sentiment and expression of language; that it 
actually does speak to tlie heart and to the passions, and i-' 


notes, U!»eil to be known, serve for no other pHr|iose tlian to'mark the 
number and kind of.r.otes in each bar. 

* Tins great improvement upon the ancient idii/thmopcciq was first 
introduced in the fourteenth century, by John do Mtu«, a doctor of 
tlie Sorbonne, and a native of Knghind, though the •generulii'y of 

II" 

writers sig|)p^se him to liavc been a Norman. It was be wlio in¬ 
vented characters signilieativ|C*of the ditferent durations of sounds, 
and supplied a system of metrical music. 

f It must not, however, be dissembled, that modern melody is not 
always suthciently compilable with the demands of po^l'y ; ^bat, too 
frequently, the (inest«>entiments and most polished verses are injured 
by the conpioser’s inattention to prosody. But Salinas ti lls us, from 
St. Augustine, that poets and musicians have ever fieeii at strife eou- 
cerning long and short svyalde,s, accents,> and quantity, sinie their 
respeeWe arts have ceased to be united in one and the same person. 
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capable of moving and exciting our interest and our ieei- 

ings. 

To return, however, to the more iri.me.diatc consideration 
,of the ancient melop(jeia :—It was long veey earnestly wished 
that a collehtiou of some of the most beautiful melodies of 
antiquity might be found among the manuscripts that 
have escaped the ravages of tiine, as a means to accurately 
determine the nature of the ancient music to which such 
marvellous effects have been attributed. A few of these 
were, at length, discovered; but for the honor of the Greeks, 
it becomes us to Conclude, that i,^ we have found the form, 
we are still strangers to the spirit of theii musical composi¬ 
tion ; that it is the bodj/, not the soul, of their melody, we 
have obtained; and that with respect to the principle,.from 
which emanated its resistless influence, of which ancient 
writers boast^ we remain as uninformed as ever. 

At the end of a Greek edition of the astronomical poems 
of Aratus, called Phosuomemi, and their Scholia, published 
at Oxford, in lG72, the anonymous editor, among several 
other pieces, has enriched the volume vvith three hymns, 
w^iicli he supposed to have been written by a Greek poet, 
called Dionysius, of which, the first is addressed to the Muse 
Calliope, the second to Apollo, and the third to Nemesis; 
and, fortunately, these hymns are accompanied with the notes 
of ancient music, to which they were originally sung*. 


* This precious manuscript was found in Ireland, among the 
papers of tlH famous Archbishop Usher. The ancient musical cha¬ 
racters being reduced to those in present use‘ (by the Reverend Mr. 
Chihnead, of Christ Church, Oxford, into whose hands they passed 
from the library of Mr. Bernard, fellow of ijt. John’s College) it ap¬ 
peared that the^ music ‘was composed* in the Lydian mode, and 
diatonic genus. » 
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Dr. Burney, after explaining the manner'in which these 
curious fragments* were discovered, and tracing them from 
Vicenzo Galilei, fg^hef of the great Galileo, to the Rev. Mr. 
Mead, of Chiist'^huich, Oxford, tell us, that after being 
sifted, collated, and corrected by the most abie critics in the 
Greek Jaoguage, as well asche most skilful nnisiciaus of the 
last and present centuries, hi? piesents them to Ins readers, 
not ’only as they appear in thd ouginal manuscript, (that is, 
with tlie Greek musical characters over the woids) but in the 
equivalent and modern notes.” The veil d' obscnriiy lluis re¬ 
moved, they come betoie*the eye in all tlieir nirtvc dt'stitu- 
tion of beaut}, amT excite quite as innch vender, ihift siith 
music should ever have been admired and eulogized, as the 
account^ whirh asciibc the astonishing effects of the ancient 
melodics, created, before these compositions made their ap¬ 
pearance among us'^. • 

These airs (if airs they can be justly termed) comprise no 
other sounds than those of the Lydian mode, yet very fie- 
queiitiy change the kej/ and the /tVwe, speaking according to 
the modern sense.of those words, which shews in what dif- 
ferent acceptations the ancients used th^ terms 7r}ode ujid 
rjujthni, from those in which we employ the technaial ex¬ 
pressions time and kcy» By mode they understood no more 
than a certain degrdb of elevation, or acuteness, *in their 


* Through all the simplicity of these melodies, which, as Dr. 
Burney correctly observes, somewhat resembleiluS Canto Fermo of the 
Romish Churcli, the .musician appears to have aimed at the just ex¬ 
pression of the words. By the appogiaturas, something moic seems 
to be meant than meets the eye. Evidently the mu.sic docs not fully 
Tinfold itself.* To affirm that it does, would be to s|y that it is very 
bad ; for it is so little susceptible of hai'mony, that it would be difficult 
to give% tolerable bass to either’of the compositions, especially to the 
first. * 


VOL. 1. 
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general system, in ^vhich the sounds always followed in the 
same order; whereas in our music, keys arc distinguished 
from each other, not only by their situViti^vi in the scale with 
respect to high and low, but by tlieir different arrangement in 
regard of mVitable intervals, such as thirds and sixths, which 
constil kle major and minor, or s(iarp and flat keys, besides 
thedifcrent modifications thaf these keys receive from 
pprament, which, in instruments where tones are fixed*, art. 
characterized and diversified by a greater or less degree of 
perfection in the intervals and concords, though all the inter¬ 
vals of major and hiinor keys ar^' nominally, and essentially 
‘lie sa'me. 

Dr. Burney, as if sensible that his readers in general would 
deem themselves little obliged to him for preseiitihgf them 
with these unintelligible specimens of the ancient melopociay 
the entire exposition of which seems to deter modern patience 
and defy modern sagacity, says, with diffidence and ingenuous¬ 
ness, “ 1 know not whether justice has been done to these 
melodies ; all I can say is, that no pains have been spared to 
place them in the clearest and most faf;Ourablc point of 
vkw: and yet, w ith all the advantages of modern notes and 
modem measure, if I had been told that they came from the 
Cherokces, or the Hottentots, I should not have been sur¬ 
prised dt their excellence*.” The trutti is, that after all the 
light that the most patieiit and ingenious inquiry can throw 
upon these pieces, they are too rude, irregular, and inelegant 
to seem worthy of so ingenious,' so polished, and sentimental 


/ 

* The Doctor tried these series of sounds in every key, and in 
every measure Uiat the feet of the verses would allow;' and as it has 
been the opinion of some, that tlie Greek scale and music should be 

I I 

read Hebrew-wise, he even inverted the order of the notes, bat with¬ 
out being ahlcj to reduce’them to the least'grace or elegance. 
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li^eoplc as the ancient Greeks. The most charitable, sup- 
osition, therefore, that can be admitted concerning them, is, 
that the Greek laifgua'ge being in itsejf accentuated and sono¬ 
rous, wanted the*lcss assistance liom musical refifternents^ 
and that music being with thenj the slave ot* poetry, and 

wholly goVerned by its fec^, derived all its merit and eftects 

• * 

from the excellence of the verse, and sweetness of the vpice 
by wjnch it was sung, or rather, recited. 

Another ancient composition (found by M. Burette in 
the collection of Father Montfaucon, a literary and scientific 
anti([itarian, knowr^ to be»in possession of copies of all the 
most valuable marviiscripts in the principal libraries of Eu¬ 
rope) exhibits claims to a somewhat better account than the 
pieces m c have already described. The words consist of the 
first eight verses of the first Fythic of Pindar; and they are 
accompanied with the ancient Greek niusica? notes, which 
arc the same as Alypius attributes to the Lydian mode*. 
The first four of- these vcm’scs have a melody set to them for 
one or several voices ; tlie four last constitute a different me¬ 
lody, at the begi^ming of which were (in Greek) the following 
w'ords —Chorus sung to the sound of^ the.Cilkara ; and,o^'cr 
the words of each lerse are written, the characters peculiai 
to instrumental music; which shews that the second melody 
was not only executccl by voices, but accompanic^l by one or 
more citharas, playing in unisons, or octaves, t» the voice. 
The mdody set to these eight verses is extremely simple, 
and composed of only six^TifFerent sounds; a cogent proof of 
the antiquity of the music, since the lyre ■of' seven strings hud 
more notes than were sufficient for its execution. , 




* But for the musical cliai'actets over the notes, which belong to 
the Ljxlian mode, this melody might, wllh more propriety, he caid tj 
be in the Phrygian mode.’ 
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Thr, whole composition (reduced to modern notes by 
Burette, in the Memoires de VAcademie des Inscriptions^ 
tome 5) consists of thirty-eight bars, sfome of which are in 
triple, arid others in common time ; but without any regular, 
or orderly interchange of measure. The series of the sounds 
are, lowever, so connected and natural, that by * reducing 
them (o a stated measure, or time, whether triple or common, 
and subscribing a bass, w hich it is very capable of receiving, 
it will have the appearance and effect of a religious hymn of 
the last century. 

The following examples (the ooie of Burette’s rendering, 
and the other a later and equalized transcript) w'ill both 
gratify the reader’s curiosity respecting the ancient construc¬ 
tion of melody, and serve as indices to the affinity between 
the old and the modern school. 

ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC, 

TO THE 

FIRST EIGHT VERSES OF THE FIRST PYTHIC OF PINDAR, 
REDUCED TO MODERN NOTATION, 

BT 

>1. BURETTE. 
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THE SAME, 

IN MODERN NOTATION, AND EaUABLE TIME, 

t 

WITH A FIGURED BASS. 
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TRANSLATIOIN. 

llTail, golden lyre! .whose heav’n-inventofl str’wig 
To Phoebus, and the black-liaii \1 nine Ixdongs ; 
Who in sweet chorus round the tuneful king", 

Mix with thy sounding chords their sac^eil sopi>s. 
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Tin' danro, jyay qurru of |»l('asniT, tliee attends ; 

Th\ jocund strains her list’niog' feet inspire: 

And each melodious tong’ue its voice susjTends, 

’TjIJ thou, great leader of the heav’nly quire, 

AVith wantfin art preluding giv’st the sign— 

Swells the full concert tlren with harmony divine. 

Vnidar^ vol. i. p. ?4. 

It will be impossible for the reader to peruse these bold 
and animated verses, and not be sensible of tlie utter insnfii- 
ciency of the above music, to express tlieir fire and force. 
Bearable as it might be, associuTed wilji the words of a 
parochial charity hymn, or of a common -love ditty, in such 
company as that of the muse of Pindar, it is beyond tolera- 
tion. Taking this, then, as a sample of the melopoeia of the 
ancients, (and they have left us nothing better by which to 
guide our judgment, supposing this to be authentic) we are 
compelled to conclude, either that their music possessed 
some powerful adjunct, some extrinsic auxiliary, at the know¬ 
ledge of which we have not been able to ariive, or that it 
was far from possessing that extraordinary iiilluence over the 
mihd-and the passions, Mseribed to it by the fiction of poetry, 
and the zeal and enthusiasm of histoiians. 
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DISPUTED COUNTERPOINT OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Hav ING exhibited the exposition of the elements of 
ancibnt melody, we will now enter upon the consideration of 
the arguments in favour of, and against, the opinion, that the 
art of Counterpoint, or composition in parts known to 
those early cultivators of Music, tlie Greek Marmonicians. 

it has been rather unfortunate for those whose curiosity 
would be satisfied upon this point, that, for the most part, it 
has been discu»8ed by writers not qualihed by an acquaint¬ 
ance with the science upon which .the question is/oiwidcd. 
•Some of these authors have failed to distinguish between 
simultaneous cpncordance, and the connexion of successive 
impressions, as they have confounded the accident of lone 
with the permanency of gravity and acuteness, andtlie term* ke^, 
as implying an independent sound, and as the representative 
of the foundation of a scale to each degree of which it bears 
a certain relation, and the intervals of wliich it prescribes and 
governs. If those of the learned, wdio have written, c.r- 2 ;ro- 
fesso, have not been able to come to an agreement upon a 
topic thaJt has excited their most earnest and sedulous in¬ 
quiry, much less would those ignorant of the principles of 
music find it possible to’ solve the problem. Therefore, 
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taking no notice of such unqualified disfjiuisitors, we will 
weigh the arguments, and collate the opinions of those 
whose theoretical inteH'geiice, entitle llieii^ dicta to our con¬ 
sideration, if not to our implicit confidence.' 

71ie most distinguished advocates for ancient Counterpointy 

arC; Gaflfurio, Zariino, Gio. Battista Doni, Isaac Viossius, 

« 

Za< charia '^revo, the Abbe Fraguier, and Stillingfleet, author 
of The Principles and Power of Harmony. Those against 
it are, Glareauus, Salinas, Bottrigari, Artusi, Cerone, Kepler, 
IVlersennus, Kircher, Claude Perrault, Wallis, Bontempi, 
Burette, the Fathers Boiigeant and Cerce^ui, Padre Martini, 
M. Marpurg, and M. Uousseau. 

Gaffmio, in his Practica Musicoe uiriitsque Cantus, has 
affected to quote Bacchiua, senior, as his authority for the 
ancients having piactised simulianeous harmony; a writer 
in whom pot a single word is to be found on the subject. 
Bacchius only, treats of the laws of melody, no inquiries 
into the nature of which can throw the least light upon those 
of harmony, or coiroborate, or w eaken, the probability that 
harmony was known to the ancients. Zarliii'^) asserts, (in his 
Sitpplimenti Musicedi} that it could not well be |3ossible 
that the ancients should have made use of instruments of 
many strings, without playing in consonance ; and lays much 
stress upon» the opportunity afforded tliem by the hydrau- 
licoit, or water-organ, to cultivate the science of concordiiig 
combination. This is necessitating harmouical knowledge 
from plural audibility; as if to hear a combination of sounds, 
wtre to be endued with the faculty of understanding their re¬ 
lation iif respect of consonance. Dr. Burney pertinently ob¬ 
serves, that, for a long time, the lyre had but very few strings; 
and that it was several ages before their number exceeded 
eight. But I should argue that, however numerous the 
strings, the science of simultaneous concord would not 
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a 

necessarily grow jout cf ^iich a provision*. And as to the 
hydraulicon^ the ide^ of which was probably suggested by 
the Syrinxy or Fistula Panis, eveu^admitting, agreeably to 
the opinion of l^tniotinus and Blanchimis, that it *was ulti¬ 
mately furnished with keys, it must have been* a long time 
before.thdt instrument wasVendered capable of being played 
in parts / and still longer, ere that science existed by wlpch 
alone.its sounds could be systemaiically combinedi*. Doni, 
a Floreuline nobleman, wdio flourished in the last century 
but one, defends ancient counterpoint with as nuich perti¬ 
nacity of opinion as dissonance of argument. lie is un- 
willing that the Greeks and Romans should be robbed of the 
honour of its invention and practice ; and yet calls it we- 
mico* (fella musica. flis reasoning is sometimes specious; 
as when he refers to the diflercnce between the vocal and 
the instrumental notes of the ancients, and avcfils himself of 
a striking passage in Plutarch, noticing, th^f though they 
vised but few strings, yet these were tuned in consonance, 
and disposed with art. But far, indeed, is it from following, 
that because th^p vocal parts and instrumental accompani¬ 
ments of the ancients did not consisj; of. the same.soyi*tls, 
the two parts together constituted what we mean by Jlar- 
monical Construction. The one part might be an octave or 
liftcenth above the other ^ : and the mere possibility of the 


* The doctor himself adduces a case in point, when he observes, 
that, for a long time, the Irish harp had a greater number of strings 
than the ancient lyrf, without suggesting to the performers the idea 
of coimterpoint, or of performing in parts.'' 

f If the hydraulic organs, still to be found in Italy, are to be con¬ 
sidered as /emnants of the ancient instruments sq named, they will 
excite no very exalted idea of their powers. 

+ That this was really th*e ease, plainly appears, from a passage in 
.‘Iristotle, (Prob. 39. sect.'li*.) in which he says,* “ Antiphony is ton- 
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circiiiu stance, would alone be sufiicient to invalidate* any 
conclusion in favour of the reality of ^incicnt counterpoint, 
deduced from an admitted difference between the vocal and 
inslriimeiital sounds of the Greek music. And from the 
con onant tuning of the strjngs of the lyre, no argument can 
faiiiy be drawn ; since the art of' harnionical evolution is by 

i 

no ‘I necessary consequence of a tuning that was re¬ 

gulated purely by a regard to interval, or melodial reljition. 
I’ew men, peihaps, ever considered this subject with greater 
attention than .Doni; but the difliculties he encountered 
weie insuperable. ■ ^ 

Of ail the champions for ancient harmony, none delivered 
his sentiments in more elegant and classical Latin, than 
Vossius. Had his leasoning been as pure as his style, he 
would not in his celebrated work (JJe Poem. Cantu et 
Viiih. Ji/nythmi) have attempted to suppoit the poetical 
fables, or mythological allegoiies, relative to the power of 
the amdent music*. lie seems to rank anionu; inoital sins, 
the doubt, that the Gieeks invented and practised counter^ 
point; and is highly indignant, that the .moderns should 
presume to imagine that they weie not masters of the art of 


sonanct; in t)ie octane:*’ ami also in ar.olhor (iVol). 34), where he; 
inquires, “ \yhy the double fifth and double fourth cannot be used in 
concert as well as the double octave A query that eAplains the 
nature of that part of the Grecian ii.usic which Doiii and others 
iligtiily with the naiiie of harmony. 

* He tells his readers, that “to build citieg, sun ound them with 
walls, to assemble or dismiss the jieojde, to celebrate the praises of 
gods and men, to govern th ets and armies, to accou [lauy all -the 
functions and ceremonies of peace and war, and to tempt-r the human 
passions, were the original offices of music and he gravely eou- 
cludcs by observing, “ that ancient Greece may be said to hate been 
wholly governed hy itlfe lyre.” 

1 
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consimciiiig simultaneous harmony. Yet, in one part;of his 
woik, relaxing a little iiom his rigid maintenance of the 

^ o I o 

dignity of the unotent consonance of parlSj he says, in favour 
of ih)thm, “ so 4ong as imi.^ie tlourished in this form (tlje 
rhijthmical) so long nourished tliat power which was so 
adapted 'to excite and c5lm the passions*.” The next 
favourer of ancient counterpoint, assumes no higher import- 
audejhan that of a coKcdor and compiler of the opinions of 
others. -f\fter citing jiassages fi oin the most respectable 
writers of antiquity, coiroborated by remarks from the most 

e ninent modems, in suppoit of the supposition* of a Greek 

® 1 • - 

system of Inuniony, he (iruws from lliein the conclusion, 

that from tlic minute and accurate description of concords 
by ancient authors, it is natural to supjmse they vveie no 
strangers to the use of them.” ile gives it as his opinion, 
that harmony, propeily so called, was kno\^n before the 
time of Plato and . Vristolle; but that it wag lost, together 
with other arts and sciences, during the barbarism of the 
middle ages f. U’he learned academician, Fraquier, was 
incapable of believing, that antiquity, so enlightened, and so 
ingenious in the cultivation of the liiye arts, could lij^vc.btcu 
ignorant of the imion of sounds ; ami thinking that he had 
happily discovered, in a passage of Plato, an indubitable 
proof that the ancients possessed the art of coun*^rpointj he. 


* According to this, a drum, a cyiidjal, or th^‘ violent stroke of ftie 
Curctes and Salii, oiv their shields, as more emphatically marking the 
time, wou'd have produced (fleets even iiiore marveUous tliau those 
to vvhicli he so implicitly yields his credence. 

q About *lhe year 14ji0, according to Vmcenti«» Galilei, wlio also 
believed in the verity of an ancient ci.usonauco, the restored art was 
greatly improved, its limits (^xtguded, and its rules established on 
principles that still remainon force. 
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in 1716 , drew up his opinion in the form of a memoir, and 
presented it to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
I^eltres, The passage alluded to is in the seventh book of 
laws ; and runs thus : As to the difference and variety in 

the (iccompahinient of the lyre, in which the strings produce 
ont air, while the melody compdked by the poet produces 
anoffier, whence results the assemblage of dense and rare, of 
quick and slow, acute and grave, as well as of concorcjl and 
discord; besides, tlie knowing liow to adjust the rhythm, or 
measure, to all the sounds of the lyre; these are not studies 
fit for youth, to whom three years only aie allowed for learn¬ 
ing what may merely he of use to them. Such contrarieties 
of different difficulties in the study and practice of music, are 
too embarrassing, atid may render young minds less Ik for 
sciences, which they ought to learn with facility.” This 
passage of Pitato, (as M. Burette, Fraquier’s brother acade¬ 
mician, will be found to shew) brings no proof or even indi¬ 
cation, of the existence of ancient consonance. Not the 
least formidable champion of the ancients on this subject, 
was our countr\mau, the learned and tasteful Stillingfleet, 
who, in his Principles and Power of Harmony^ Ibrming a 
commentary upon a musical Treatise by Tarriei, acquits him¬ 
self as a scholar, a gentleman, and a musician. After deli¬ 
berately considering the v. ry passage of Plato cited above, 
he vleduces from it the evidence, that the ancient Greeks 
were acquainted with music in parts, but did not generally 
make use of it. Tarlini"*, in his Trattato di 3Ii(sica,*ad- 


* Tartiui was not, strictly speaking, a man of letters but he was 
gifted with native discernment, had well informed himself upon the 
subject of dispute, and was capable of that patient research necessary 
to arrive at a just conclusion, on any topic involved 111 the obscurity of 
distant ages. 
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Vances the followhig slr,ong proposition: “ that if sinl^iilta* 
neons harmony was llnowii to the Greeks, they could not, 
jyid oiiglit not, to use it, ii>i order to •arrive at the end pro- 
posed; but ought to employ a single voice in tjieir songs.’* 
Stillingfleet, instead oF answering* this assertion, peaceably 
allows •Tartiiii to doubt of .the ancient union of sounds, 
during the examinatipn of his book; but in the appenmx, 
takes ^ip the matter seriously. “ Dr. Wallis,” he, 

tells us, that the ancients had not t-omurts of two, three, 
four, or more ptirla^ or voices. Miubomius declares much 
the same thing; aiid^this is,*one may almost say, the uni^versal 
opinitni. Soiyc, however, of the writers on music, have 
pioduced passages out of tlie ancients, which seem to imply 
the contrary, but which arc not regarded as conclusive by 
others: such as that out of Seneca, (Epistle 84), ‘Non 
vidcs quam iniiltorimi vocihus,’ &c. where, perhaps, nothing 
more than octaves are implied. Another passage, cited by 
Isaac Vossius, De Poemat. Cant. &c. out of the piece de 
MundOy attributed to Aristotle, seems to be more to tho 
purpose, 8cc. that is, music, mixing togethci 

acute aiuj grave, long and short sounds, foVms one haViTi6ny 
out of different voices. Wallis aLo has produced a passage 
out of Ptolemy,* which he thinks may infer imparts. 

(Ptol. Harm. p. 317.) But the strongest W'hich i have met 
with, in relation to this long disputed point, is in Plato.” 
Stillingfleet then gives his own translation of the very passage, 
with a version of which Tfaguier had already presented his 
readers; professes to have been as failhfuf as possible to the 
sense of his original’, and draws from it the conclusion} that 
the ancients acquainted with music inpartSy but did not 
generally mi>ke use of it. , 

In opposition to these spcculatists, Glareanus and Sajinas 
positively deny that the Ijrreeks practised, or had even any 
conception of harmonical combination. From t4ie Dodeca- 

* VOL. I. E 
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chordon of the first, and the Treatise on Music by the 
second, \vc collect their opinion to b?, that the great musi¬ 
cians of antiquity, w hen they accompanied themselves on the 

lyre, played only in unison with the voice*'; and that nothing 

1 

ap', cars in any works that diave come down to us, which can 
be urged in proof, that music m consonance was'known to 
tliu- ancients. 'riie musically-learned cavalier, Hercules 
JWtirignri, in liis I’/icor?/ of Fundamental Ilarmor^y (a 
inanusciipt lefi in the hands of Padre Martini, about the 
latter end of the sixteenth century,) says, “ as neither ancient 
musicians nor ecclesiastics, had diaracters of different value 

I 

to express lime, or make soujids very long, or very short, they 
had consequently no other measure of time in singing, as far 
as I have been able to discover, among the Hebrews, 
Greeks, or first ecclesiastics, than that of an articulately 
quick, or show pronunciation; nor were they acquainted 
with that diversity of different parts in consonance, which in 
modern music constitutes as many different airs as there are 
parts set to the principal melody.” Artusi, another musical 
wiitcr of the same century, refuses the ancients all know'- 
lL*dgc 9f counterpointf “ In the first ages of the world,” 
says ho, “ during the infancy of music, there was no such 
thing as singing in parts, since counterpoint is a modern in¬ 
vention.” o And Ccrone, author of'an excellent musical 
treatise in Spanish, speaks to the same purpose. The cele¬ 
brated Kepler was so far from allowing to tha ancients any 
knowledge of harmony as now practised, that he has given it 
2.S his opinion, that if they ever had any accompaniment to 
their .melodies by way of bass, it must have been perfectly 
monotonous; such a bass, for instance, a.s is produced by the 
drone of a bagpipe. “ As to the Greeks, and people still 
more ancient,” says Father Mersenhus, “ we are ignorant 
whether they sung in different party, or accompanied & single 
voice with more than one part. They might, indeed, vary 
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the sounds of the lyre, or strike several strings together,as at 
present; but as all th(| ancient books are silent with respect 
tp counterpoint, if is naturjil to suppose that antiquity was 
unacquainted witli\he art.” Marsilius Ficinus, author of a 
commentary written in the fifteenth century, upon the 
Timceus of Plato, asserts fliat the Plat 9 nists could not liave 
understood music so w’ell as the moderns, since they were 
insensible to the pleasure arising from thirds and their repli¬ 
cates, which they regarded as discords. It is the opinion of 

Kircher, that although the ancients might use some of the 

• • 

concords in counterpoint, ^et there were others, such as the 
thirds and sixths, so grateful to our ears, that were absolutely 
rejected; and that, of the intermixture and relief of discords, 
they hac! not the remotest conception*. 


■* The weight and authority of Kircher will excuse my presenting 
the reader with his opinion, at lenglli. “ It has for some time,” says 
he, “ been a question among musicians, whether or not the ancients 
made use of severaf parts in their harmony; in onh-r to determine 
which, »ve are to consider their polyodia^ as three-fold,—natu^l, virA- 
ficial, and unisonous. I call that natural which is not regulated by 
any certain rules or precepts, but is performed by an extemporary and 
arbitrary symphony of many voices, intermixing acute and grave 
sounds; such as we observe even at this time, happens amongst a 
company of sailors or reapers, and such people, who no sooner hear 
any certain* melody begun by any one of them, than some other imme¬ 
diately invents a bass or tenor, and thus produces an extemporary 
harmony, not confined by any certain laws, and which is very rude 
and imperfect; and it'\s almost always in unison, or in the octave, and 
contains nothing of harmony, and therefore is of no worth. T/iat the 
Greeks had sueh a kind of music, none can doubt. But the question 
is not concenAng this kind of Polyodia, but whether i^ey hud compo¬ 
sitions for several voices, framed according to tlie rules of art. I 
have talKu great pains to be sstistted in this matter; and as in none of 
the Greei; and Latin writerd 1 have met with; any mention is made of 

E 2 
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With this subject, the cousideration qf which has etn^ 
ployed the attention, and excited t^:e researches, of so 
many ingenious antiquanans, literati, and inusicians, no one, 
perhaps,' was more intimately conversant ‘than Claude Per- 
rauh, the celebrated architect*, whose Dissertation upon 
the Music of the Ancients^ published in 1680, exhibits 
strong arguments against the probability of the practice of 
counterpoint by the ancient Greeks and Romans, his 
notes to his translation of Vitruvius, given to the world seven 
years before this, he had taken an opportunity of observing, 
that neither in Aristoxenus, nor dny of t^e Greek authors, a 
single sentence was to be found, indicating that the ancients 
had the least idea of the use of music in parts, Boileau, 
in his translation of a certain passage in Longinus^ renders 
the word paraphoni, by the expression different parts^ being 
of opinion, 6iat the ancients had counterpoint: “ Fori can¬ 
not easily thipk,” says he, with those who deny the union 
of sounds to that music of which such wonders are related ; 
since, without parts, there could be no harmony tHe after¬ 


ibis kind of music, it seems to me, that either they were ignorant of it, 
or that \he^ did not make \ise of it, as imagining, perhaps, that it 
interrupted the melody, and took away from the energy of the 
words.” 

* Of this ingenious scholar and artist, M. de Voltaire delivers his 

» 

opinion, by affirming, that he was notmnly a most accurate naturalist, 
profoundly skilled hi <uechanics, and an excellent architect; but that 
he was endowed with great knowledge and skijl in many of the arts, 
a familiarity with which he acquired without the aid of masters. 

i* The Fren»^h poet, evidently, was not aware, th?t by the term 
harmony,, the ^ncients always understood what we «i.nean b}^ the 
vrorA melody. That their harmony really was no more than a mere 
succession of sounds. Longinus hiniself'gives proof positive, when, in 
his Trecaise on the Sadflime, (cap. 33) Ud applies the expression har* 
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wards, however,^modcstlj says, I submit this matter* never¬ 
theless, to the learned in music; for I have not suliicient 
.knowledge in the art, to, determine the point.” Angelini 
Bontempi (an excellent practical musician, and profound 
theorist, as well as a respectable scholar)* after the most 
sedulous examinalion of all ^the ancient genera, systems and » 
proportions, aided by a careful perusal of the Greek authors, 
on the subject of music, declares his conviction of the cer¬ 
tainty, that the ancient harmony consisted of only a single 
part. Dr. Wallis is a powerful advocate for the same opi¬ 
nion. Qualilied by a intne thorough knowledge of^ ancient 
music than /my modern, exci^pt Meihomius, to judge and 

• 

mon//to the human voice in the single number. Boilcau, however, 
only maiie a mistake common to the writers of other countries. By 
many of our own authors, the words harmony and melody are received 
as S 3 nonyinoiis. 

1 had intended to present my readers with my own explanation of 
the terms harmony and melody, both as they were used by the 
ancients, and as they are employed by the moderns: hut our excellent 
and erudite poet,’’the late Mr. Mason, has performed the task so 
accurately and ably, that I cannot do better than avail mys?lf, as’Dr. 
Burney has done, of his full, perspicuous, and distinctive definitions. 

“ The harmony of the ancients was a succession of simple sounds, 
according to their scalfe, with respect to their acuteness iJr gravity. 
Theii' melody was a succession of these harmonical sounds, according 
to the laws of rhythm or metre, or, in other words, according to time, 
measure,’and cadence. The harmony of the moderns, is a succession 
of combined sounds, or chords, according to the laws of counterpoint. 
Their melody is what the ancients understood 1»y harmony; that*is, 
a simple succession, of unaccompanied, or iiiiharmonized sounds. 
According to these definitions,” adds Mr. Mason, (and, assuredly, 
his dehnitioHi are correct) “ it appears, that harmony, as rve call it, 
was unknov^n to the ancients; that they used that term as we use the 
term melody, when we speak of it as distinguished from modulated 
air; add that their term mehdjf was applied to what we call air, or 
song.*' ' 
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decide»upon the question before us, he has, ,ia his Appendix 
to the Harmonics of Ptolemy, and ‘\\i the Philosophical 
Translations^ treated tUe ancient music almost with con- 
tejnpt. lu the latter, he expressly says, I do not find 
amongst the ancients any footsteps of what we call several 
part - or voices (as bass, treble, tenor, &c. sung in consort) 
ans^ Cling each other, to complete the music.” M. Burette, 
in a Dissertation upon the Sj/inphon^ of the Ancients,,pub¬ 
lished 1723, in the Memoires des Inscriptions, advances 
against the supposition of a Greek consonance of parts, a 
variety of arguments which have mever jicen controverted. 
Yet, either by design, or inadvertence, he admits of the 
ancient usage of thirds; in allusion to w'hich, Voltaire said, 
Le sceplique Baj/le n'est pas assez sceptiqne'' Buiette, 
examining the structure of the ancient lyre, and the number 
of its strings, ‘shews how fai it was capable of the harmony 
of double stop,s: then making the result of this inquiry the 
basis for the determination, whether the ancients availed 
themselves of all the powers of the instrument in tliis parti¬ 
cular, he finds himself obliged to conclude.^ that no ground 
co&l(jl possibly be derived from it to sanction the opinion of 
an ancient consonance of parts. Padre Martini is too re¬ 
spectable an opponent of ancient counterpoint not to add 
great wcigU^ to the above testimonies on his own side of the 
question. After inspecting all the repositories, all the arch¬ 
ives of Italy, he relinquishes his primitive opinion in favour 
of the ancient Greeks, and avows himself to be satisfied, that 
since they limited their concordant intervals to the octave, 
fourth,, and fifth, with their replicates, it indubitably robs 
them of the merit of having invented andc practised what we 

I* 

call counterpoint; and, cer;aiiily, this decision leoeives addi¬ 
tional force from the testimony of several writers of the middle 
ages, cited in his book, w'ho call niusic in parts, the new music, 
the new art, the fiew invention. Mersennus was not only 
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decifJedly of opinipn that the ancient Greeks Iiad no counter¬ 
point, but directly defiies that it is any reproach to them, to 
Ijave been ignorant of it*. , Roussefvu, in his Musical Die- 
tionary^ coincidesVvilh those sentiments. His article, Coun*- 
terpointf concludes thus: “ It. has long ’been disputed 
whether the ancients knew counterpoint; but it clearly ap¬ 
pears from the remains of their music and writings, eppe- 
cially*the rules of practice in the third book of Aristoxenus, 
that they 7iex>er had the least idea of it.” And in his dis¬ 
cussion on the word hannony, he says, ‘‘ when we reflect, 
that of all the people on 1,1)0 globe, none are witliout music 
and melody, ^ yet only the Europeans have harmony and 
chords, and find their mixture agreeable; when we reflect 
how Tiiany ages the world has endincd, without any of the 
nations who have cultivated the polite arts, know'ing this 
harmony; that no animal, no bird, or being id nature, pro¬ 
duces any other sound than unison, or oth^r music than 
mere melody ; that neither the oriental languages, so sonorous 
and musical, nor the cars of the Greeks, endowed wdth so 


* “ It is difficult,” says this lather, “ to prevail upon modern com¬ 
posers to allow that simple melody is more agreeable than when it is 
accompanied by difTererft parts, because they are in fear of'diminish- 
ing the public esteem for the learning and contrivance of their own 
compositions ; which, indeed, would be the case, if a method could be 
devised of finding the most beaut'ful melodies possible, and of execut¬ 
ing them with the utmost perlection. For it seems as if the art of 
composing in parts, which has been practised dni'y for these last hifli- 
dred and fifty, or ttso hundred years, had been invented nuirely to 
supply the defects of^ir, and to cover the ignorance of modern musi¬ 
cians in this |iart of me/oposia, as practised by the Greeks, who have 
preserved some vestiges 9 f it in the Levant, according to the testimony 
of travellers, who have heard the Persians and modern Greeks.’,’ And 
this adthor carries his predilection for simplicity so far as to say, that 
“ as the beauties of a trio cannot be so easily discovered and cotnpre' 
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inucli^ delicacy and sensibility, and cultivated with so much 
art, ever led that enthusiastic and volu^ytuous people to the 
discovery of our harmont/; that their muj^'ic, without it, had 
such prodigious ell’ccts, and ours, such feeble ones, with it; 
in si ort, vviicn we think,” continues he, “of its being reserved 
for a northern people, whose cottise and obtuse bigyns are 
moK* touched with the force and noise of voices, than with 
the sweetness of accents, and melody-of inllexion.i, to,,make 
this great discovery, and to build all the principles and rides 
of the art upon it; when,” says he, “ we letiect upon all 
this, it is hard to aVoid suspecting, that all our harmony, of 
which *\ve are so vain, is only a Gothic and barbarous inven¬ 
tion, which w'e should never have thought of, if we had been 
more sensible to the real beauties of the art, and to uiusic 
that is truly natural and aflecting.” U'his latter opinion of 
Rousseau, bv Id and extiuordinary as it may seem, is sur¬ 
passed by the assertions of Vincenzi, Galilei, and JVlcrsennus, 
who imagined that the contrary effects of grave and acute 
sounds in different progressions, must mutually weaken and 
desiioy each other*. 

5SI 


bended as tlxose of a rfwo, (tlic mind and the ear having too many things to 
attend to at the same time ;) when lovers of ijiusic are more delighted 
with trios than duos, it must proceed IVom their being more fond of 
croffds and oonfosion, than of unity and clearness: and he compares 
them to those vxho love to fish in troiihled vvateis, or who like fighting 
pell-mell with the mnltitiide, bettor than in duel, where a want of 
courage and conduc); is knore easily discovered.” 

•* We read, that when the celebrated composer, Claude le Jeuii, 

< 

first proientetl his pieces of five, six, and seven parts, to the masters 
of Italy and Flanders, they regarded them with conte/npt; and his 
compositions would never have been performed by them,df he had not 
written something in two parts; in which, ftowovor, he at first suc¬ 
ceeded so ill, that he confessed hiins> 3 lf tc have been ignorant, of the 
true principles of mu, sic. ' 
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To these testimonies, if we add the facts, that Plato speaks 
of harmony as a ciiri^nl order of sound'-^ as to acute and 
grave; that the \\^)rd harmony is defined by Hesychius and 
Suidas, well-ordered succession ; that ji^iidtotlc (Prob. 33) 
says, Antiphony is co7isonance in the octave; that Theo- 
entus 18) descnbesVhe bride-maids of Helen in the 

act ol dancing ami singing together, one and the some 
that Aristoxenus and others, speaking of the en- 
hajmuinc i^mus, are in tlie habit of calling it harmonia, 
iiieannig that its successive sounds are well arranged; and 
fill tin I, if we consider, tlnit the Greeks gave the 'appellation 
of harmony to every thing diat possessed proportion, or was 
redu. ed to any systematic arrangement, we shall find ample 
leaieji Tor concluding, that the term when used by them in a 
musical sense, implied melody^ and no more; that with the 
ancients, musical harmony, like dramatic harmdhy, (as that of 
the unily ol cliaiactci) was a symmetricul order pf impressions, 
aiismg fioiii a coiisi>tent course of actions or opeiations; so 
that It was as piopcr to speak of the harmony of a verse, as 
of the harmony pf an air ; of the harmony of music, as of 
the harmony of conduct, or moral pripciples. ^ , • 

If, however, any reader be sceptic enougli to harbour the 
least doubt of the ancients being ignorant of simultaneous 
consonance, the following argument will, peihap?^ determine 
his opinion. . • 

If tliQ Gfeeks performed music in parts, they composed it 
in parts: and if they copiposed it in parts, not only were 
they masters of the art of fabricating chords, but of so modu¬ 
lating their order, .so differing and variegating the successive 


* Af^v ViatTai li IV (u,iXof lyJtgOTfotO’rti. ^ 

Chanting one simple melody, advance 
, The beauteous bride-maids, in a well-tim’d dance. 

• .1 Busiiv. 
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harmonics, as at once to produce a congruity in each combi¬ 
nation, ami a connexion and consisteiV'y in the changes: in 
a woid, their skill, not confined to the" formation of the 
clioids, was capable of preparing and resoll^ing them, accord¬ 
ing to the rules prescribed by the very natures of harmonic 
str '.cture and harmonic evolution. An art so expended, 
wo ild infer a code of rules, no less bulky than profound, and 
which, as lying in a province of music more abstra’e and 
more important than the regulations of melody, would first 
ha\e engaged the study and attention of the theoretical and 
philosophical musicians: yet, in file mo^t elaborate treatises 
that the most learned of the ancient writers on the subject of 
music have left us, we do not find a single law relating to 
composition in simuHaneoits ‘parts. In their introductory 
chapters, they profess to have treated of, and to have ex¬ 
pounded eveVy thing connected with the science; they me¬ 
thodically separate the heads of their works ; present us, 
under their eight proper titles, the arcana of sounds^ inter¬ 
vals^ s/ystems, ^enera^ tones, mutations, melodiy, and rhyjthm, 
but say not a word of united parts; pails to be sung or 
pl'aycd together; not a.s}liable upon the subject of counter¬ 
point. The obvious truth is, that they did explain all 
they could ; for they explained all that concerned the music 
with wliict they w'ere acquainted—all that concerned me¬ 
lody. 

To some modern writers, it has appeared strsnge, that so 
meditative, enlightened, and refined a people as the Greeks, 
w’ho penetrated deeply into the general secrets of science, 
should Jiave failed to discover the art of combining musical 
parts. But would it not have been equally extraordinary, 
had they made themselves masters of the most occult branch 
of so captivating a science as that of music, written long and 
elaborate treatises upon its principles and powers, and 
wholly omitted to" J»peak of what most demanded their at- 
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tention* ? Again If the Greeks performed music in partSy 
they wrote it in parts what then has become of their com¬ 
positions in parts? Why have they,not descended to us, 
together with their* treatises ? Of the latter description of, 
their w^orks we have many ; what have we of the I’ormer ? 

Another*point, and of ncf light consideration in this long- 
agitated question, is, that of their three genera, or scale,s, 
as delivered and explained to us by their most competent 
tlieoiists, tw'o were by no means calculated for the struc¬ 
ture of consonant combination, or evolution. Tlie two 
contiguous semitones and «ucceeding hemiditone,* or minor 
third of the chromatic genus, were even more hostile to the 
conduct than to the formation of harmony. No relation 
could liaVe been obtained between one union and another ; 
each chord would have constituted an isolated botly of 
sounds ; and all harmonical connexion or bearlhg, all lead- 


* The general opinion of Merseimns, as collected from his Har¬ 
monic UiiirerscUe, 1ms been adduced in a funner note; nevertlieless, 
his very words on this point, vrill neither he onli of place hip-e, ,nor 
superduons, as appended to, and confirmative of, an argument which 
occurred to me long since. 

• * 

Quant aux Grecs, et aur pins anciens, nous ue s^avons p>fs s'ils chan- 

toient, a pltisieurs voix, et bien qu'ils ne joiuissent qu'iiiic> voi.r a Itlirs 
iustrumensy Us pouvoient neanmoins Jairc trois on plusieuvs parties sur 
la Iqrcycomtne Von jait encore anjonrrVhui, et nne autre avec la voix. 
Joint qne les livres que les (rrecs nous ont lutssesfe teiir musique, ne 
tesnioifjiicut pas qu'ils ayent si bien connu et pratique la aiu^ique, par- 
liculierement cellc qui 'est a plusienrs parties, comrne Von fait .tiainle- 
nant, et conseepiemment il n'est pas raisonuble tie les pre.mlre pour nos 
juges cn cettepiatie.) e. 

CR^ENNifls. Ilarmonie Universelle. Livre iv. p. 204. 

And Kircher, it will be icinernhercd, spealvs to the same effect. Sec 
tfie note given in page 5 ol'tlus voKime. ’ 
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ing^f the ear from harmony to harmony, as, in simple melody, 
it is conducted from note to note, w^uld have been beyond 
the achievement of ^he most comprehtiisive genius, most 
. patient exertion, and most subtle m&nagemeiit. Much 
fpi ther, then," from practicable, v^ould have proved the task 
cJ eliciting concording parts frdin the elements ot the enhar- 
t{wnic genus, from its two adjacent quarter tones and major 
third. Should it be objected to this latter reasoning., that as 
having no application to the diulonic genus^ it biings no con¬ 
clusive argument against the ancient counterpoint, it will 
remain to be observed, that sii^ce the Gieek writers have 

^ ^ r 

taken so much notice of the characteristic and efficient dis- 
tinctions between the several inodes, as the Lydian and the 
PhrygiaUy they Mould nevei have omitted to inform us of 
the extraordinary superiority of the elements of the diatonic 
over those'of the chromatic and the enharmonic genus, as 
affording the^meaus of concording construction and modula> 
tion. V\'e should have heard of that genus as the master 
genus; as the exclusive foundation of the sublimity of 
amassed intonations, and as symbolical of the music of the 


spheres*. 

All things, therefore, duly regarded, we are compelled to 
conclude, that the ancient Greeks possessed no music similar 
to our copipositions in parts; that the grand pile of sound 


upon soundf ail under part supporting a complicated super- 


sti ucture of coinciding materials, all moving in consentaneous 


r ' ‘ 

•• 

* It is not unworthy of remark, that the ecclesiastical modes and 
canto fermo of the lioiulsh church, are generally admitted to be re¬ 
mains of the ancient Greek music ; and that as these Have ever been 
written in manuscript missals without parts^ and always been chanted 
in unison and octaves, it is a strong presumptive proof, as Dr.' Burney 

I 

most justly observes', ti gainst the ancients having had counterpoint. 
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junction, and in principle, ultimately bearing upon a funda¬ 
mental bass, or bed, ^ke the waters of a stately river, flow¬ 
ing with a majesty t:oinmensiirate witl^ their bulk and weight, 
—this august contrwaiice transcended the bounds of tl/eir con-, 
’ templation, and, by its magnitude and complexity, was neces¬ 
sarily r§sefved for the discovery of a later period than that of 
classical Greece. 
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« 

BEPUTEJ) EFFECTS OF THE AWCIENT MUSIC. 


w E aie now eiiteiing the cnciiaiited ^regions of imagina¬ 
tion ; regions wliich, in regard of musical power, poetry has 
fertilized with all that she could conceive, and eloquence 
adorned with all that she could express. The reader, whose 
expectation looks for prodigies, will not be disappointed; 
nor will his ftfucy be ungratified, who delights in decorated hy¬ 
perbole. The Golden Legend is not more enriched with 
the nairative of sainllt/ miracles, than the remains of the 
Grecian and Roman historians and philosophers with har^ 
moniced wonders, borrowed from the faniciful Muses, and 
commended by the copious and ornate style of mythological 
enthusiasm, secular interest, and tasteful diligence. Gods 
and goddesses have succumbed to the domination of sono¬ 
rous appeals, and the spheres have been put in motion but 
to..yield tficir mundane music; female chastity has been 
preserved, men have been humanized, their qianwers soft¬ 
ened, and their civilization promoted, by “ the concord of 
§weet sounds^a.nd while the passions have been excited 
and repressed by their influence, bodily disease has felt their 
charmful power, and fled ! 

It is remarkable, that diough a particular art br science is 
ascribed to one muse, and a different uccomplishment to an¬ 
other, mythology represents the who-'e Nine as singers. This 
is a historian, that-jxn. astronomer, thiitf again, the inspirer of 

2 
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tragedy, and jthe mistress of comic dialogue; butieach 
is a musician. 


“ ^ear the Muses in a rln<>^. 

Round about Jove’s altar sing.” ' 

Milton's II Penseroso. 

4 

And Apollo is not only the sacred source and regulator of 
harmony, the heavenly Cor^phosus, but the tutelary deity of 
earthly musicians, and the pleased auditor of their perform¬ 
ances. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The poems lengthen’d till the sun descends : 

The Greeks restor’d, the grateful notes prolong; 

Apollo listens, and approves the song." » 

Pope's Homer's Iliad, n. i. 


The giave historian, Polybius, speaking of the cruelty and 
injustice of the ,»iEtoliaus towards the Cynactheans, their 
neighbours, has the following passage, declaratory^ of his 
opinion of the intluence of music over the morals and man¬ 
ners of nations. , 

“ With regard to the inhabitants of Cynaetha, \vhose mis¬ 
fortunes we have just now mentioned, it is certain, that no 
people over., were esteemed so justly to deserve that cruel 
treatment to which they,were exposed. And since the 
Arcadians, in general, have been always < celebrated for their 
virtue, throughout, Greece; and have obtained the highest 
fame, as well from their humane and hospitable disposition, 
as from their piety towards the gods, and their veneration 
of all things sacred; it may, peihaps, be useful to inquire, 
from ^vhence it could &rise-, that the people of this single 
city, though confessed io be Arcadians, should, on the con- 
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trary# be noted, for the savage roughness of their lives and 
manners, and distinguished by their y ickedness and cruelty 
above all the Greeks. , my judfiynenl,'\\\vs ditTerence has 
happened from no other cause, than that the Cynajtheans, 
thr w away that institution, which their ancestors had esta¬ 
blished with the greatest wisdohi, and with a nice, regard 
to, the natural genius, and peculiar disposition of the people 
of the country; 1 mean, the discipline and exercise of music: 
of that genuine and perfect music, which is useful indeed in 
every state, but absolutely necessary to the people of Arcadia. 

For we ought by no means to iTdopt tlje sentiment that is 
« 

thrown out by Ephorus in the preface to his history, and 
which, indeed, is very unworthy of that writer, * That music 
' was invented to deceive and delude mankind.’ Nor can it 
be supposed, that the Lacedaemonians, and the ancient 
Cretans, wefe not inlluenccd by some good reason, when, 
ill the place. of trumpets, they introduced the sound of 
flutes, and harmony of verse, to animate their soldiers in the 
time of battle : or that the first Arcadians acted without 
strong necessity, who, though their lives ai^fd manners, in all 
other points, were rigid and austere, incorporated thia art 
into the very essence of their government: and obliged, not 
their children only, but the young men lik^^wdse, till they had 
gained the^age of thirty years, to persist in its constant study 
and practice. For all men know, that Arcadia is almost 
the only country in which the children, even from their 
most tender age, are taught to sing in measure their 
songs and hymns, ‘composed in honor of tlieir gods and 
heroes^: and that afterwards, when they ^ have learned the 
music of Timotheus and Pliilocenus, the4y assemble once in 
every year in the public theatres, at the feast of Bacchus; 
and there dance, with eniulalioii, to th'fe sound of flutes, and 
celebrate, according to their proper'age, (the children^ those 
that are called aud the 3 oung men, the 
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games. And even in their private feasts and meetings^, they 
are never known to 'jmploy any hired bands of music for 
their entertainmenj: but each man is olilisjcd himself to sins 
in turn. For thoifgh they may, witliout shame or 'censure, 
disown all knowledge of every other science,-tliey dare not, 
on the ,out* hand, dissemble* or deny that they are skilled in 
music, since the laws require, that every one should be pi- 
structgd In it;'nor can they, on the other hand, lefuse to 

4» 

give some proofs of their skill when a^ked, because sucli 
refusal would be esteemed dishonourable. They are also 
taught to perform, ill ordci>all the military steps aiM motions, 
to the sound of instruments : and this is likewise piactised 
every year in t^ie theatres, at the public charge, and in sight 
of all.the citizens.” Hampton's Translation. 

Polybius then proceeds to show, that the ancients intro¬ 
duced these customs purely to soften that natiral austerity 
of the Arcadians, attiibuled to their cold and heavy atnio- 
sphere: and insist:^, that their neglect by the Cynaitheans, 
was the ^ause of those fierce and savage maimers, on account 
of which they were despised and hated by all the other cities 
of Arcadia. 

Homer pll^es a musician over Cl^teninestra, during, the 
absence of Agamemnon, as a guard upon her chastity; and, 
till he was sent away,’ her seducer, iEgisthus, had no povvet 

I* 

over her alVections: 

At first, with worthy shame, and decent pride, 

The royal darae his liewless suit ilenied : 

For virtue’s image yet possess’d her ii.ind, 

Taught by a master of the tuneful kind. 

Pope' Homer's Iliad, B. i‘if. 

'I 

By Plutarch, we are told, that Terpander appeased a 
violent sedition among the Lacedaemonians, by the aid of 
music.* Dialosnue on ]\^usic. 

.VOL. i. ' y 
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Tho same author records of Aiitigenides,^ what others have 
said of Timotheus,—That in perform niiig to Alexander a 
bold and animated air,,he scf roused the ivarrior’s fury, that 
he started from his seat and seized his arirfe*. 

r>thagoras (according tp Boetius) seeing a young man so 
inflimed with jealousy, music, anU wine, as to be resolved to 
set. fire to his mistress’s dwelling, restored the lover to his 

I 

reason, by causing the Tibicinaj or female flute-plajjer, to 
change from the Phrygian mode to a grave and soothing 
style. 

Thucydides, as quoted by Auluc Gellius, supports the idea 
of the restraining power of music, by what he relates of the 
Lacedemonians, who going to battle, were attended by a 
Tibicerif playing soft and assuasive melodies, to temper 
their martial fire, lest a rash temerity should overcome their 
discretion, dnd endanger their success. He also gives in 
favour of its pxciting force, an evidence not less positive, in 
the case of the same people, who, when their discomfiture 
was near at hand, became so re-animated by the music of 
the celebrated Tyrtaeus, upon his quitting* the Lydian mode, 
for^the Phrygian,, ihaf they rushed forward with irresistible 
courage, and gained over the Messenians a c^isive victory. 
*And Diogenes Laertius, Pausanias, and Polyajiius, relate 
that Solop, the renowTied law-giver, ‘by singing an elegy of 
his own composing, excited the Athenians to a revival of the 
war against the Megarians, the renewal of which had been 
forbidden to be proposed, on pain of death. Xenophon 


* Dryden, in his Alexander's Fmst, has not® shown more judgment 
in alluding to this story, than felicity in its treatment. 

“ Sooth’d with the sound, the king grdvv vain, 

Fought all bis battles o’er again, .• 

And thrice he t-opted all his Ibes, and thrice he slew tho slain.^* 
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speaks of a "riu aeian prince, who hy the sound of flutds and 
trumpets made of raw hides, was roused to such a degree of 
martial ardour, tliat he danoed with as much impetuosity and 
quickness, as if he had tried to avoid a dart: and, according 
to Athenseus, the trumpeter, Herodorus, of Megara, pos¬ 
sessed* the power of so Inghly inspirjtiiig tlie troops of 
Demetrius, by sounding two tiumpets at a time, during ihe 
siege •of Argos, as to enable them to move a machine to- 
waids the ramparts, the ponderosity of which, had, for several 
days, baffled all their endeavours to stir it*. 

Yielding to the»priuciple of imparliality, I give tjie be¬ 
lievers of theipe antiquated tales, the advantage of the fol¬ 
lowing modern narratives, which, in order to sanction and 
defcii’d any liberality of faith, only require to be siibstan- 
tialed. 

When Ericus, King of Denmark, surnamed the Good, 
who reigned about 11 JO, returned into his kingdom, and held 
the yearly assembly, hp was gieatly pleased with the industry 
both of nis soldiers and artificers. Among others of his at- 
tendants, was onb who asserted, that by the power of his 
art, he yvas able to excite in men whatsoever aflrec*ioi:« he 
tliouglit proper; to make the sad cheerful, the cheeiful sad, 
the angry placid, and such as were pleased, discontented ; 
and even to drive them into a raging madness : aftd tlic more 
he insisted on his abilities, the greater was tlie^ Xiiig’^ desire 
to try them.* 

The artist, at length, began to repent of his having thus 


* That the sound of trumpets, should put the aiiuudl spirits lu nio- 
tioii, and their activity augment the body’s strenglh, ought not, per¬ 
haps, to exCite astonishment: but the case here, sUtted seems to 
border on the extravagant. May not the whole iiiir/.cidous p,nt of 
this c5^)loit be construed into a signal ffiven hy (he musician to (he 
soldiers *{<n’ exerting them»e»ves in concert i* * 

fQ 
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magni^ed his talent, foreseeing the danger of his making such 
experiments on a king; and he was afr^tid, that if he failed in 
the performance of what he had undertaken, he should be 
esteemed a liar: he therefore entreated all who had any in- 
fluei ce over tUe king, to (Mideavour to divert him from his 
intention to make pi:oof of his art; but all without effect; 
for'die more desirous he was to evade the trial of his skill, 
the more the king insisted on it. When the musician per¬ 
ceived that he could not be excused, he begged that all 
weapons capable of doing mischief might be removed; and 
took care that some persons shohld be,placed out of the 
hearing of the Cithara, who might bo called in to his assist- 
ance, and who, if necessity required it, should snatch the in¬ 
strument from his hands, and break it on his head. 

Every thing being thus prepared, the Citharist begfln to 
make proof of his art on the king, who sat with some few 
about him in an open hall. First, by a grave mode, he threw 
a certain melancholy into the minds of his auditors; but 
changing it into one more cheerful, he converted their sad¬ 
ness into mirth, that almost incited his hc^rers to dancing; 
then, varying his modulytion, on the sudden he inspired the 
king with fury and indignation, which he continued to work 
up in him till it was easy to see he was approaching to 
frenzy. The sign was then given for" those who were in 
wailing to enter ; they lust broke the Cithara according to 
their directions, and then seized on the king; bat such was 
his strength, that he killed some of them with his list; being 
afterwards overwhelmed with several beds, his fury became 
pacified, aiuli recovering his reason, he w'as grievously af¬ 
flicted that he had turned hijj wrath agajnst his friends.— 
(Saxo Grammaticus, in Hist. Danicae, edit. Basil, lib. 12, p. 
lid.) The same author adds, that the king broke open the 
doors of a chamber, and, snatching Up a sword, ran four men 
through the body ;• triid that when he returned to his senses, 
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lie made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem as an expiation liis 
crime. Glaus Magi^is (iu Hist. Gent. Sept. lib. 16 , cap. 
^8.) and Krantzius (in Clirgn. Regn..Daniac, Sueciae, et Nor- 
vegiae) who relatd the same story, say that he died in the 
island of Cyprus. 

By Hieronymus Magiul (Var. Lect.^ sen Miscell. Venet. 
I 6 f) 4 ) we are told, that when Cardinal Hippolyto de Med-k:is 
was ajegatc in the army at Pannonia, the troops being about 
to engage, upon the alarm being sounded by the trumpets 
and drums, he was so inflamed with a martial ardour, that, 
girding on his swpr^l, he mounted his horse, and could not 
be restrained from charging the enemy at the head of those 
whose duty it was to make the Onset. And in Bayle (art. 
Guudimclj in not. Vol. HI. p. 205 ) we find it related, that at 
the celebration of the marriage of the Duke of Joyeuse, a 
gentleman was so transported with the music 'of Claude Ic 
Jeune, performed at that solemnity, that he seized his 
sword, and swore that, unless jrreveiited, he must fight with 
someone present; but that a sudden change iu the music 
calmed him *. ,• 

These effects of musical sounds, irmich -as they appea^r to 

partake of the marvellous, shrink into insignificance, when 

compared with \Yhat are still to be adduced. The medicinal 

virtues of ancient melody rival both its moral a^id mental 

» 

operations. Fever, lunacy, epilepsy, pestilence, chronic 
disorders^ and the bite of the viper, have yielded to its influ- 


* We see by these relations, that to grant the eft'eets imputed by 
history to the/tncie«< fbusic* is to admit the same powers in the mo~ 
deniy since hietory lends its grave authority to the wonderful results of 
both. A reflecting reader cannot, indeed, peruse such extravagant 
stories, jind think it more mi/aculous that they should -find believers, 
than thaWhey should be true 
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ence^ But what are even these results of the application of 
song and tire /yrc, compared with the%' power to build walls, 
attract dolphins, and hpmaiiize the savagfe inhubituiits of the 

woods *•? ' 

%■ 

1 hat muljie, in either a hl;.*hly polite, or extremely igno¬ 
rant age, is capable of great efiects, cannot be (fenjed. A 
p^()ple utlcily unacquainted witli its principles, whose fee¬ 
ing? are not blunted by its familiality, will listen t^ it as 
something supernatural; while a learned auditory will be 
gralilied with the elegance, melted with the beauties, and 
elevated w‘ith the grandeur, bcgol^cn by genius upon science, 
and conferring honour upon the intellect that produced, and 
the taste that enjo)S them. That the stronger emotions of 
the sold may be gradually allayed by the sootliing softness, sub¬ 
dued force, liquid tones, and gliding gentleness, of slow and 
tender mush:, the mind’s languor be wrought to cheerful¬ 
ness and hilarit) by the operations of its brisk and sprightly 

strains, the animal spirits put into a new and vigorous acti- 
... ‘ 

\ity by its lapid movements and violent transitions, and 

the warmer and bolder passions become, awakened and in¬ 
flamed by its stiqng percussions, massy combinations, digni- 
iied dispositions, and rich varieties, almost every susceptible 
heait and cultivated mind, has experienced. The province 
of inu^ic js the province of passion ;* even when it directly 
appeals to the iutellect,’ it is indebted to the feelings. It is 


* That— 

, Music hath charyns to soothe the savagh breast, 

To soften rocks, and betid the hltoltedtoak ,— 

I ♦ 

was an idea of Howe’s, not the less pnetical for being at variance tvith 
reason. Pei haps the beauty ef the thought becomes heightened, 
when we rtHect, that neither the bosom, nor the ear, even of mart^ is 
always susceptible musical irupressioni ' 
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a corporeal motion communicating with^ and o(^rating^,upoii 
our corporeal natiire| and most delights the soul when it 
thrills the nerve. "Music furnishes no sensible object, but 
readily becomes connected witli whatever being or ■•circum¬ 
stance presents itself to its influence. Witl/ regard to 
passion, if may, perhaps, betassimilated to abstract reasoning, 
with respect to tlic understanding. As the one awakens the 
mind,,the other excites the heart, to a determinate disposi¬ 
tion ; but neitlier of them applies the stimulated feeling. 
To hear the music of a song without understanding the 
W'ords, is seeing an historical picture without knowing its 
story: but the story known, and the words understoo’d, the 
musical composition claims.in its motion and its transitions, 
an aclva*ntage over the picture. The considerate connois¬ 
seur tells the artist, that his flgures breathe; but an agitated 
audience assures the composer, that his music both lives, 
and communicates its animation*. 

> 

With'respect to the accounts from Polybius and Homer, 
were they to be understootl literally, they would rather prove 
the natural and #juick sensibility of the Greeks, than the 


* 

* According to iElian.^(l. 2. 44.) Theon, at the exhibition of one of 
his own pictures, representing a soldier ready to fall ofl the enemy, 
prepared the spectators by employing a Ttbicen to sound tlie charge. 
At the moment when their excited enthusiasm had reached its highest 
possible elevation, the painter uncovered his piece, and received thei» 
warmest admiration. Theon, in resorting to this ingenious roa- 
noeuvre, manifested the resources of his mind, but betrayed the impo¬ 
tence of his art. Sensible that the still colours on his canv'^s could 
not move the soul to* rage, he with nausic inflamed bis spectators, 
whoie kindlpd imaginations, he knew, would transfer their own emo¬ 
tions to the flgures of hih picture. The general passion previously 
excite^b found an object for .its application in the incident represented 
by the artist, and demonstrated its Promethean power. 
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superior csceUence of their music, in the early periods of its 
progress. The Grecian lyre, it is pititty generally under- 
stotxl, was, at first, only furnished m ilh three or four .strings, 
and lor 'mans ages iiad not nioie than seven or eight, by 
winch to rogiMate and govern the voice: vet the music of 
iho.st tlark and fabulous times is honoured with the iniracu- 

f* 

Ions tfiecls which have betm de.sciihed. But it will be but 
candid to inquiie, whether, in ages so remote, it was qece.s- 
sary that the science of music, and the art of its perlorm- 
ance, should have attained any great peifection,.in order to 
be capabhr* of opthatmg so povyerfuily upon the human 
mind afid frame*. 

In the case of the sedition of .Sparta being appeased by 
Tci pander, the que.stion, wlicther it was achievetl n'lore by 
the lyre, or the language, the niuaic or the poetry of the 
enchattlcry niKurally suggests itself. As a burd^ in the 
poetical sense of the woid, he greatly excelled : and from 
vvliat we experimentally know of the .power of verSe, sung 
or recited to musical accompaniment, ii seems dilKcult not to 
conclude, that the animated and llorid e.xjiression of hi.s sen- 
timents operated upon his Spartan auditory, and found in 
the moiuiiatioiis of his voice and the suited tones of his in¬ 
strument, auxiliaries, and no more than auxiliaries With 
respect to the adventure of Solon, the prepared disposition 


The Scalds or Barbs’of the Scandinavians, availing themselves of 
the vveakne.ss of vea.son and the force of superstition in their auditors, 
boasted I power of disturbing the repose of the dead, and even of 
dragging them out of their gloomy abodes, by irfeans of pertain songs 
uhich they knew how to compose. Note in Cottle's Edd/. 

•j- Of this, still ihore will the reader be perkuadtd, when iie consi¬ 
ders thd small compass of Terpander’s lyre, and the consequent con¬ 
finement of the range^<>£,his melody. 
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of the ininds and feelings of the Athenian youth, enhlinrcd 
by the martial persulsion of his elegiac muse, was so fa¬ 
vourable to the dperatioii^of his nvisical powers, that we 
can scarcely be surprised, they should have contributed t® 
the influence for which he exerted himself! 'lliat brisk 
music,,ex*ercised upon persons heated by wine, should in¬ 
crease the motion of their animal spirits, will not much f*ir- 
prise yny one, any more than it will excite tliiiir wonder, that 
soft and gentle strtiins should gradually moderate their impe*- 
tuosity; and induce tranquillity, and even sleep*. 

At the tales of^epilepaies cuied, and maniacs restored, 
and the virus of the viper subdued, by the power of musical 
incantation, the reailer will smile: yet Crelius Aiindianus 
giaveJy*informs us how the enchantment is effected : viz. 
causing a vibration in the Jibres of the disordered part: and 
Galen as seriously speaks of the cflicacy of tl*e tlute, wlien 
placed on the seat of the disease. Indeed, many of the 
ancients consider music to be a recipe for every kind of 

• i 

malady . and Dr. Burney sagaciously observes on the pro¬ 
bability, that tlie^J^atin word prweinere, to charm aw\ay pain, 
incanlarc^ to enchant, and the Engjish ord inca^talionj 
came from the imputed medicinal influence of song. On 
this particular branch of musical sujierstition. Burette has 
been explicit and caifdid. We find him, in his Dissertations 


• • 

t 

* The effects of the flutes of Pythagoras and Damon, like those of 
the lyre of Empedocles, are not to be regarded'wnth tliat wonder wkh 
whieh they have generally been viewed. In even tlie reputed powers of 
the latter, what do we find beyond the fact of a furious young nian re¬ 
stored to reason and self-command by the persuasions of good counsel 
conveyed tr>* him in lyric verse, aided by musical,aceonipuniment? 
And why should we be sirrprised that the flute of 1’imothcus, or of 
Aiitignnedes, should rouse Vie martial feelings of a mind incessantly 
If voted *to war, like that of Alexander"* , • 
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on thn subject, allowing the possibility that music, by reite¬ 
rated strokes and vibrations given to the nerves, fibres, and 
animal spirits, may be useful in curing diseases, but at the 
same tiifie, not making any concessions 'in favour of the 
pow‘ r of ancient music over that of the modern On the 
cont ary, he says, that a very coarse and vidgar music is as 
to operate on such occasions as the most refined and 
perfect*. Accttunling for the remedial result, by the xjscil- 
lations and vibratoiy action produced in lire, nei vt-s, and not 
by the elegance, beauty, or sliongly-conceived passages of 
the music, he conceives that eve)* the pains of the sciatica 
may be relieved by the perfoimance of the most indifFerent 
composition; that is, tliat the successive sounds may be ca¬ 
pable of giving motion to the humours, and removing the 
obstructions which occasion the disorder. And, certainly, 
not only Burette, but many modern philosophers, physicians, 
and anatomists, have believed, that musical sounds are en¬ 
dued with the power of affecting not only the mind, but the 
nervous system, to a di^grec that will cifect a temporary re¬ 
lief of certain disorders. ‘Mt is,’’ says IVt. dc Mairan, (in 
the Memoiis of the Academy of Sciences, 1737) “ from 
the mechanical and involuntary connexion between the organ 
of hearing, and the consonances excited in tlie outward air, 
joined to tfe rapid communication of the vibrations of this 
organ to the whole nervous system, that we owe the cure of 


* The savages of America pretend to perform cures by the nois« 
and jargon of their musical instruments; and every body has heard 
of the story of ihe bite of the Tarantula, and oi' the part'cular tune to 
the performance of which the power of the virus yields. It is curious, 
that Dr. Mead, BagUer, and all the learned of their time, should have 
had faith in an assertion, the fallacy of ^hich philosophical >nquiry 
has since so salisfactcnty proved. 
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spasmodic disorders, and of fevers attended with a delirium 
and convulsions, of \lhich our Memoirs furnjsli numerous 
examples.” Froih Dr. Bmnchini’s, work, consisting of a 
colierlion of all rfie passages preserved in ancient* authors, 
relative to the medicinal application of music by Asclcpiades, 
it appijars that music was \ised as a remedy by the Egyp¬ 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, Jiot only in acute, but 
chroiycal disoideis. Though most of these instances of the 
power of melody over diseases arc, peiliaps, exaggerated, or 
altogether imaginary, some of them may really have hap- 
pcneil,- since great eftVett*have sometimes arisen’fiom trivial 
causes. It is by no means dlflicult to conceive, that as the 
poeliy of the ancients stimulated the mind, the sounds of 
the music gave* motion to the nerves; that the fervid con¬ 
ceptions in the (me, and the emphatic intonations of the 
other, were sometimes capable of influencingTioth intellect 
and sensation, and tliat transient changes in, the mental or 
corporeal economy, inight result. This, it is natural to ima¬ 
gine, would be more likelyHo take place, as the music was 
more simple and. intelligible to the plain untutored ear. 

That some extraordinary effects liyave dieeii produce^d by 
the combination of poetry and music, it would be* too much 
to deny. So nmch fable, fable though it be, was not built 
upon a vacuum. S5nie basis was necessary to support the 
superstructure, light as it is ; and this is the only question to 
be aske^—iHow has it happened, that, occasionally, effects 
thus arose from the operation of musical sounds, which, in 
our days, those sounds cannot Command ? • Why, 

“ When Music, heav’nly Maul! was young, 

While yet in early Greece site sung, 

•Had she more strengtli, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age?” 

• • 

Thb * reason for this appears to be, •that in after times, 
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inusicf became too reliiied; that art superseding nature, di¬ 
rected modulated sound more to the Cental than the pas¬ 
sionate faculty; that instead of remainihg the rude,, but 
robust and efficient child of fancy and simjfUicity, she became 
the adopted anti delicate qffspring of complex science and 
sophisti :ated taste. ^By degrees, •every thing that wa# natu¬ 
ral^ waf deserted, and every thing that was artificial adopted. 
Harmony, and a multiplicity of parts, destroyed the unity, 
and thereby divided the force of the effect. The ear be¬ 
came cultivated, but sensation enfeebled. All things have 
their price * and the price of a iiKire poyshed and compli¬ 
cated music was, the loss of those irresistible and transporting 
excitations, of which we read in the accounts of the ancient 
nielopceia. What 1 Iiavc said in one of my commenfcirics 
on a passage in the fifth book of Lucretius, expresses my 
sentiments (l*may say my conviction) so fully on this topic, 
that I request tp be indulged in its insertion in this place. 

Since, as a science operating by the emotions it arbitra- 
rily excites, music may be fel^ without our* acquaintance 
with its principles, wc may conclude that squnds were gra¬ 
tifying t^ the ear, ^venjtiefore they w'cre modulated into ap¬ 
preciable mtervals, or supposed to have any harmonic rela¬ 
tion. Poetry speaks to the mind through ^thc medium of 
some sentiipent, founded on principles* previously compre¬ 
hended ; and Painting, by the rcpicsentation of objects fa¬ 
miliar to the sense; but Music, as a power operating by the 
variety of the successive vibrations imparted to the nerve, 
works on the miiwk and moves the soul, agreeably to the 
relation between the excited tremulations and this or that 
passion of our nature. Music, therefore;^ to arrive at some 
of its most powerful effects, had not to w’ait for that scientific 
form which it gradually assumed. Ncft only was the unin¬ 
structed sense better qualified to be impressed, and the ipind, 
in its most simple state, more subject .to the vibrator/ com- 
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munication, but tlie mechanical force of the sounds was ntitlier 
evaded nor*weakeiied^by iiiiy systematic regulation or re-mo- 
delling of the ear”; and lliy* soul, urjoccupied by the consi¬ 
deration of the 6oinplicated structure of what It heard) 
received at once, pure and unniipied, the sortorous appeal. 
But when Science formed her diagram of harmony, her pre¬ 
parations and resolutions of discords j and her dilated r*id 
contracted intervals, the general ear began unconsciously to 
receive an education, which in part diverted the mind from 
the natural impulse it had at first involuntarily obeyed ; and 
though the feelingg now awakened were more elegant and 
relinod, thepassions were less powerfully roused. 

If w’e are surprised at the extraordinary effects said to 
have •been produced by the Grecian music, especially by 
that of their seven modes called the Phrygian, it is because 
we foi^et, that wdth the growth of our science, *our ears are, 
as it were, newly modelled. By the refinement of our me¬ 
lody, and complex construction and evolutions of our har¬ 
mony, we have obtained a sw'eetness, elegance, dignity, and 
grandeur, of whiph the ancient Greeks had no conception; 
but have lost the means of making, syid ^he fitness for, re- 
ceiving, those powerful and transporting impressions which 
their music was calculated to impart, and the comparatively 
natural susceptibility of their ear, to feel. How far the rule 
may hold in the other arts, we need not here inquire; but, 
certainly, with respect to music, the most simple is the most 

f 

sensible stale of the mind;, the state in which it is most alive 
to warm and passionate impressions. ' • • 

“ In vain, were it iu our power, would it now be to revive 
the softness of the Lydian mode, and the fury of the Phrygian; 
to strive to melt the soul to pity, or exasperate it to rage, by 
the power of music; hiuch less possible were’ it to excite its 
raptures by any efforts o4' our present profound and compli¬ 
cated tlleory. To admit that the ancients were acquainted 
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with •ounterpoint, would not be to sanction the extraordinary^ 
relations respeeting the effects of their'rousic, ■ * The volu¬ 
minous, pealing masses of plain harmony; and the puissant 
majesty of the higli-wrought fugue, may impress thesoiil with 
greatness, aiid'elevate the solemnity of public devotion; but 
will lOt kindle the ecstacy of love, or the paroxysni of auger. 
Fo'* ihe dissolving, exhilaialing, and inffaming strains, said to 
have been enjoyed by the Greeks, we substitute the.noble 
and the sublime; for their simple softness, a laboured reffne- 
ment; and indulge in an elegance of expression and gran¬ 
deur of combination, suitable to osr more delicate sentiment, 
our tranquil dignity, and profundity of science 

Since in a. former page, I have endeavoured to demon¬ 
strate, that Gieek music Mas indebted to “its combination 
with poetry, for such of the related effects as really may 
have occurred,” it will be but just to show^, that the ancient 
poetry was under equal obligations to the charms of music; 
that it was imperfect and inefficient without its aid. 'I’he 
strongest possible proof of the necessity of the aid of music 
in poetical recital, is, undoubtedly, to be dryvvn from its con¬ 
stant employment^ in ’he drama. Could the ancients have 
dispensed with it in any province of the metric art, that pro¬ 
vince would have been in representative p(>ctiy. Not only 
the dignity of the epic muse, and the description of the 
pastoral, the rage of the ode, and the pathos of the elegy. 


A more decisive evidence than the following fart cannot be given 
or required, that either we are entirely ignorant respecting what consti¬ 
tuted the charm of the Gieek music, or have spoiled our ears by 
science and excessive refinement. Meibomius (the learned Meibo- 
mius, who bad devoted his life.to the stud'^ of the ancient iiie-onoeia, 
and the duscovery of its principles and powers) being jirev ailed on at 
the court of Stockholm to siog Greek $tro)phet, set his w'liole tfudicncc 
ia a roar of laughter*. * 
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required to be recommended and enforced by musical into¬ 
nation, but even the Hrama^ dignified by plot, embellished 
by the grace of action, and elevated by the infiiience of 

character, incident, and situation, derived an accession of 

. . . * % 

strength from that melodial auxiliary, with which the poet 
never yeiitured to dispenst;; that aid by which he added 
passion to interest, and arrived at the acme of his po'i^er 
over t|ie souls of his audience. 

Even theriy that species of poetry which enjoyed every 
other support, w^as dependent on music. And, again, not 
only was music necessary to the drama generallj/^ but most 
necessary to its higher order. Aristotle calls it the greatest 
embellishment that Tragedy can receive. And from innume¬ 
rable. [Aissages in the ancient writers, we kain, that all the^ 
dramas of the Greeks and Uomans, were not only sung, but 
accompanied by musical instruments. While* metric dia¬ 
logue delighted the ear, and story in representation fixed 
and interested the mind, music heightened the passion, and 
completed the triumph. Of the advantage of theatrical 
music the ancients were, indeed, so sensible, that they never 
omitted to avail themselves of its advantage. Dranyitig re¬ 
citation *was constantly called by the Greeks, meloSf melody ; 
and by the Latins, modulation modus, canlicum; terras which 
signify singing*. * 


» • 

* The theatres of Greece and Tialj wt^re so spacious’ ihat a niusi- 
eal declamation must have heen neeessaiy to a pedoiiucr’s being dis» 
tinclly heard. In such imiiieuse areas, eouiinon S|reech would searcelj 
have been audible: a'nd it is uell known, th.it die iieceSMty t»r aug¬ 
menting the force of the voice first suggested the idea of the melatlic 
moj^, used by the actor, as speaking tiuuipets; mid to that of the 
Ec/teifl, or harmonic vast's, said hy \ itriivius, to liave liecn provided 
for the augmentation of thc .jionnd. lint it is diflicuit to imagine hou, 
even wi^Ji these, or any otlicr aids, a performer ,u ould be heard aiul 
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TIu management of the voice was the actor’s peculiar 
care. Nothing was omitted that coukl render it more so¬ 
norous ; even in the hpat. of action, it was governed by tlie 
tones of instruments, that regulated the intervals by which 
it was to move. The meJos, however, which was used in 
the declamation of the actors, was not employed ,in the 
chr\ us. As in the reliearsal of the epic, there were two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of rhapsodists ; those who recited, and ..those 
who siwg; so in the performance of the drama, there were 
those who chanted, and those who melodized; those who de¬ 
claimed in recitative, and those, who vociferated in song. 
The first served to render speech more articulate, and tlic 
second, to give a more imposing grandeur to the assemblage 
of the darn ers whose exhibitions foimcd the interlude, or 
inter-art, first introduced by Aeschylus. Hence, with the 
ancients, the word chorus, equally meant a group of singers, 
or a company (.of dancers*. 

The ancient declanialiori being but a species of recitative, 
though it possessed a poetical rhythm, it could not, in its 
measures, be siriclhj musical; it was incapable of partaking 
of t]iat^ uniform ^ivis'i,pn of time indispensable to tune, or 
air. Voltaire, speaking of the musical character of the an¬ 
cient drama, asserts in unqualified terms, that the mclopceia 
of the anc’cnts was a declamation directly similar to that of 


understood, in a theatre capable of containing forty thousand persons, 
a% that of Ponipcy, or twice that number, as that of Icaurus. (Vide 
Pliny, I. 36. 13.) 

* Dhncing, in tlie old drama of the Greeks, sometimes meant no 
more than moving and acting gracefully. According, to Lucian, a 
single dancer, ov piijne, was able to express all the incidents and senti¬ 
ments of a whole tragedy, or ej)lc poem, by dumb signs, aided by 
music. And, for a long time, singing and dancing were regularly 
united, and professeil by the same person. 


3 
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the modern Italian opera: and feels as well assured, thpt our 
operatical chorus equally resembles the chorus of the Greek 
tragedy,* It seems, that not only modern musicians, but 
modern poets, flatjer themselves, with having "discovered, tq 
exactness, what the ancient dramatic music musf have been ; 
that the former, from theirdntimacy with musical principles, 
and the latter, from their knovvledge of poetical constructi(jn, 
confidently assume to judge, and to determine. But, after 
all, plain good sense, and an assiduous examination of the tes¬ 
timonies left us, are the best guides : for instance, vve learn 
more from a few passages in Cicero concerning Roscius, 
than from the most ingenious conjectures of the learned, 
whether in science or letters. The Roman orator tells us 
{de OtiH-) that Roscius had always said, when age should 
diminish his force, he w'ould not abandon the stage, but 
would*proportion his performance to his powefs, and make 
music conform to the weakness of ^his voice ; which, indeed, 
really happened ; for the same author informs us (t/e Leg.) 
that in his old age, lhaf actor sung in a lower pitch of voice, 
and made the tibi^ines play slow'eri*. This circumstance of 

- ^ - ^1 -—.— 

* “ This 1 know,” says this celebrated author and critic, “that 
mir musical tragedies, (operas) so bewitching by the charms of their 
melodies, and magniticcncc of their decocatious, have a defect which 
the Greeks always avoided ; a defect which has traiisforided the most 
beautiful, and, dii other respects, the most regular tragedies that ever 
were written, into monsters ; ftjr can any thing be more absurd, than 
to terminate every scene by one of those detached airs, which inter¬ 
rupt the business, and destroy the interest of the drama, in order to 
afford an opportunity to an eifeminate throat, to shine in trills alid di¬ 
visions, at the.expence* of poetry and good sense. (Dissert, sur la 
Ti-agedie Ancienne et Moderue.) 

f Our English Roscius was wiser. He quitted the boards while his 
mental powers, corporeal activity, and the public admiration, were yet 
in their zenith. 
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the tjbicines being made to pla^ slower^ would alone be 
sufficient to prove, that the accomp^inyiiig music was not 
measured melody, or air, since such an’alteration of the time, 
in song) wotrtd have amounted to a clmnge of the senti¬ 
mental effeccj^and have ruined the interest it was intended to 
support. 

^in the Greek tragedy, Plutarch informs us, the accompa- 
niiaent of the recitation was performed by the citharO) and 
other stringed instruments, after the manner in which Archi¬ 
lochus had embellished his iambics; a position supported by 
Athenaeus, who (lib. 1. cap. 17. 20) speaks of Sophocles 

plm/ing the cithara himself, in his tragedy of Thamyris. 
But the Roman comedy was accompanied with equal and 
unequal Jluies, as we learn from all the most ancisnt ma¬ 
nuscripts of Terence, * 

It appear-.’, then, that neither tragedy nor comedy, ^id, or 
could, dispense with music: that thQ dialogue and the chorus 
of the one, and the diverbia of the other, were uniformly 
under the necessity of being accompanied; that is, that 
poetry, even when surrounded and adorned by all its other 

Kf 

aids, required, for its command over the passions, the stimii- 
laut of appreciable intonation; that the lights and shades of 
elocution, without the varieties and beauties of modulated 
sound, were impotent; that neither Melpomene could afflict, 
nor Thalia exhilarate, unless aided by the voice of Polyhymnia. 

The dramatic music of the ancients is a sub5ect of that 
extent and importance, that had the prescribed plan of this 

I 

work permitted,,it v»^ould have excused my devoting a chap- 


C __ -r-, 

« • 

* Dr. Burney, before he bad been in Italy, thought that these equal 
flutes were unisons, and the unequal, octaVes to each other ; but the 
numerous representations of them, which he afterwards sajv there 
rather shook than confirmed this opinion. . 
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ter to its separate discussion. The remarks that have ibeen 
offered, will, however,* afford the reader a tolerably perspi¬ 
cuous idea of its nature and extent; ^and while they serve to 
ustrate the position, that poetry and music are hot onlj 
’ mutually, but equally, indebted to each other,. \^ill convince 
the unprcj*udiced, that not only was it impossible that music 
alone should have worked those wonders, of which w^e re^d, 
but lhat, without poetry, to excite sentiment, and supply an 
object upon which to fix that sentiment, melodious sounds 
can only awaken general and vague sensations, which how¬ 
ever gratifying to our aniipal nature, wiVf not reach the ra¬ 
tional soul; and that, consequently, the ancient music, 
merely as music, could not produce those effects attributed 
to it by* many of the ancient writers. 
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EGYPTIAN AND HEBREW MUSIC 


After all that has been said of Mercury, Apollo, and 
the Muses, as the inventors of Music, whose in^eruity 
it originally sprungy still remains a problem. But if the 
praise due to^ its first cultivation, is to be awarded to some 
one country, that which first distinguished itself by its supe¬ 
rior excellence in other arts and sciences, seems to have the 
higher claim to the honour. Where Geometry was invented, 
and Architecture exhibited in its most grand and magnificent 
aspect, it is perfectly natural to suppose that music first arrived 
at some degree of refinement; that there it first attained the 
power to gratify tasteful ears, and sentimental minds. Indeed, 
to endeavour to trace the harmonic science to a higher source 
than that of ancient Egypt, the state of whose music we are 
now about to examine, w ould be a fruitless task. 

The assertion of Diodorus Siculus, that the Egyptians 
prohibited the cultivation of music, is contradicted by Plato, 
who studied and taught in that country thirteen years. 

** Alhen. The plan which we have been laying down for 
the education of youth, was known long ago to' the Egyp¬ 
tians, viz.: that nothing but beautiful forms, and fine music, 
should be permitted to enter into file assemblies of young 
people. Having settled what those forms and that music 
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should be, they exhibited them in their temples; nor was it 
allowable for painters, or other imitative artists, to innovate, 
•or invent, any forms different from* what were established; 
nor is it now lawful, either in painting, statuary, or any of 
the branphes of music, to^make *any alteration. Upon exa¬ 
mining, therefore, you will find, that the pictures and statues 
made ten thousand years ago, are, in no one particular, better 
or worse than what they are now, 

Clin, What you say is wonderful. 


Athen, Yes: it is in the true spi/it of legislation and 
policy. Other ihfhgs practised among that people nfay, per¬ 
haps, be blutneable; but what they ordained about music is 


right;,and it deserves consideration, that they were able to 
make laws about things of this kind, firmly establishing such 


melody as was fitted to rectify the perversensss of nature. 
This must have been the work of the Deity, or of some 
divine man; as, in fact, they say in Egypt, that the music 


which has been so k)ng preserved, was composed by Isis, 


as was likewise the poetry.” {Plat, p. 789*) 

And Herodofhs, after telling us, that the Egyptians were 
the first who introduced festivals, ceremonies, and Mediatory 
transactions with the gods, says, that at the annual festivities 
at Bubastis, where .they assembled to worship Diana, men 
and women embarked in great numbers ; and that during tlie 
voyage, some of the w'oraen beat upon a tabor, while part 
of the men played on the pipe; the rest, of* both sexes, 
singing, and clapping their hands together at the same time. 
At every city that lies in their passage, they haul in tlie 
vessel, and some of the women continue their music.* From 


this Father of History we also learn, that in the proce*s- 
sions of Osiris, or Qacchus, the Egyptian .women carried 
the images, singing the praises of the god, preceded by a 
flute / .and that among other memorable customs, the Egyp- 
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tiaus suncj the song of Linus*, like th^t which was chanted 
by the ]^ha3iiiciaiis, Cyprians, and other nations, who varied 
the naniq acrording to the diflfeient languages they spoke; 
And Strabo v,,B. 1.) says, that the children of the Egyptians 
wer« taught letters, the songs appointed by law, ^id a cer- 
tair species of music established by governinenl, exclusive 
of‘dl otliers. To these testimonies we may add, that most 
of the musical instiumcnts of the ancient Greeks were of 
Egyptian invenlioii't'. 

These evidences , of the high estimation and general use 
of mujic, in Egypt, corroborated by file proofs still re¬ 
maining at Rome, and at Thebes, render its high antiquity 
indubitable. , 

Willi the story of Mercury, and the shell of the tortoise 
left on the ^liore by the Nile, the reader has already been 
made acquainted. But it is generally imagined, that there 
vreie two Mercuries in Egypt, bolli persons of eminent abili¬ 
ties, but who lived at very distant jiericds. To these are as¬ 
cribed the invention of the Dichord, or lyre of two strings, 
and the Trichord, or lyre of three strings, while the Mo- 
naulos 'Is ^said, by Athenaeus,, to have been originaMy con¬ 
structed by Osiris, first an Egyptian king, and then the proto¬ 
type of almost every other god of antiquity. 


* Linus, according to the same author, was by the Egyptians called 
Mancros, and thought to have been the only son of the hrst of their 
khigs. Dying in tiie flower of his age, he was lamented in this 
mournful song. 

•f As the triangular lyre, the monaulos, or single flute; the cymbal, 
or kettle-drum; and the sistrum, an instrument of sacrifice, which 
was so multiplied by the priei^ts in religiousi ceremonies, and in such 
great fav<)ur with the Egyptians in general, that Egypt was often 
ealled the country of Sistrumi. 

3 
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Dr. Pococke, in ,his Description of the East^ speak¬ 
ing of the remains of the magnificent tomb of Isman- 
des, or Osymanduos, observes that the walls of its chambers 
are still adorned with sculpture, and with instruments of 
music. JVhat kind of instruments these were, the Doctor 
does not explain; but by the* following.friendly communica¬ 
tion, from Mr. Bruce, the celebrated searcher of the sou’fce 
of the Nile, to Dr. Burney, who had requested information 
respecting them, we are enabled to form a tolerably accurate 
idea of their forms and effects, as well, as of the state of 
music in Abyssinia! * 

Dear Sir, 

i have employed the first leisure that bad weather has 
enabled me to steal from the curiosity and kinidness of my 
friends, to make you two distinct drawings of the musical in¬ 
struments, you desired of me. I sit down now to give you 
some particulars relative to them, and to other instruments 
of less consequence, vi'hich I found in my voyage in Abys¬ 
sinia to the fountains of the Nile. 

I need not tell you, that I shall think myself overpaid, 
if this, or any thing else in my power, can be of service to 
you, or towards* the history of a science, which I have always 
cultivated, with more application than genius ; aktd to which 
I may say, however, that I owe some of the happiest hio- 
ments of mj' life. 

I have kept both the^yre and harp of such a size as not 
to exceed a quarto page : but I hope you* will find, that nil 
the parts appear dSstinctly. I did not choose to enqjbarrass 
the harp with the figure which is playing upon it, because 
this would* necessarily^ conceal great part of the instrument; 
and your business is with the instrument, not with the figure. 

** There are six musical instruments known in Abyssinia; 
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the fijiCy the trumpet, the kettle-drum^ the tambourine, tlic 
sj/strum and tlie hyre. 

The four first are.-used in Avar, and are by much the 
r.iost common; the fifth is dedicated to the service of the 

A. 

chuich; and the si.\th is jicculiaily uu attendant on festivity 

ant rejoicings, , „ 

/There aie two principal languages in Abyssinia, the 

JElhiopic, which is the literal, or dead language; and the 

Amharic, or language of Amhara, spoken by the court.- 

’^rhe dute in the ^thiopic, is called Kwet%, a w'ord 

difficult to be written or sounded in English: in the Amharic 

it is called Agada; it is about the shape an^l size of the 

German flute, but played upon long-w’ays, with a mouth- 

* 

piece, resembling that of the claiinet; its lone is not'loud, 
but accompanied with a kind of jar, like a bioken huutbois; 
not owing to* any accidental defect, but to construction or 
design, as it would not be esteemed without it*. 

The kettle-drum is called, in both languages, Nagareet, 
because all proclamations are made by the sound of this 
drum, (these arc called Niigar) if made by governors, ihej 
liave^thc force of laws^ m their provinces ; but if made by 
the king, they arc for all Abyssinia. The kettle-drum is a 
mark of sovereign power. Whenever the king promotes a 
subject to,be a governor, or his lieutenant-general in a pro¬ 
vince, he gives him a kettle-drum and standard, as his iiives- 


O 

■* I think with Dr. Burney, that the jar Mr. Bruce mentions as 
crnifornlable to the construction and design of this instrument, must 
have arisen either from the vibration of the reed, or Some unfixed 
part of the instrument left loose for the i^rpose of that particular 
cfTcct. It is from the treraulation of their reeds, that the haulbois 
and bassoons derive the murmuring thickness of their tones. 
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lilure. The king lias forty-five of these drums always Treat¬ 
ing before him when he marches. They are in shape and 
size like oui|||||||^only they are* braced very disadvantao;coiisly ; 
I’or the skin is strained over the outer rim, or lip of the driini,* 
and brought a third dow'ii its outside, which deadens it ex¬ 
ceedingly, and deprivt;s it of lhat clear i)iet:illic sound \\hich 
ours has. Each man has but a single drum upon the lift 
side of his mule, and beats it widi a crooked slick about 
three feet long. Upon the whole, its sound is not disagree¬ 
able, and I have heard it at an incredible distance. 

The third instsumentTs the small drum, called I^baro, 
in iElhiopic ^nid Amharic; though in some parts of Am- 
hara, it is also called Elittamo. It is about half the diamc- 
ter, ahd twice the length, of our common drum; it is just 
the tambourine ol Provence, only rounded to appoint at the 
lower end. This is beaten always with the hand, and car¬ 
ried sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, when an 
inferior officer (not haying a Na^areet) marches. 

“ 'The trumpet is called Alelfiket, and Kenct in Amharic, 
but Keren in iKlhiopic (or horn); which shews of what 
materials it was anciently formed. ll»is now made of a cane 
that has less than half an inch aperture, and about five feet 
four inches in lejiglh. To this long'stalk is fixed at the end, 
a round piece of the neck of a gpurd, which lifts just the 
form of the round end of our trumpet, and is on*the outside 
ornameirted*w'ith small white shells; it is all qovered over 
with parchment, and is a very neat instiunient. This trum¬ 
pet sounds only one note, E, in a loud, hoarse, and teriiLflc 
tone*. It is played slow when on a march, or bclSpre an 


* This is the ilcscriptiAn of the New Zealand triiiApet, which is ex¬ 
tremely sonorous; hnt whyn blown hy the natives, merely monoto¬ 
nous. is, however, said to be really capable of all the variety of 
tones produced by the European trumpet. 
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enemy appears in sight; but aftervvai/ls, it is repeated very 
quick, and with great violence, and has tlie effect upon the 
Abyssinian soldiers, of'transporlhig tlicm abs^lptely to fury 
and madnessi, and of making them so regardless of life, as 
to throw themselves into the middle of the enemy, which they 
d(- with great galhn.try. I huve often, in time of peace, 
tned what effect this charge would have upon them, and 
found that none who heard it, could continue seated, but 
that all rose up, and continued the wdiolc time in motion. 

The fifth instrument is the sistrum: it is used in the 
quick 'measure, or in allegros, in singing** psalms of thanks¬ 
giving. Each priest has a sistrum, w’hich he shakes in a 
very threatening manner at his neighbour, dancing, leaping, 
and turning round, with such an indecent violence, that he 
resembles rj^dier a priest of paganism, whence this instru« 
ment was derived, than a Christian. 

“ Tlie si.\th‘'and last instrument is the wliich is never 
played solo, but always in accompanying the voice, with 
which it plays constantly in unison; nor did 1 ever hear 
music in parts, in any nation, savage or' polished, out of 
Europe. This was the last relinemeiit music received, after 
it was in possession of complete instruments, and it received 
it probably in Italy*. 

The lyre has sometimes five, sometimes six, but most 
frequently s'even strings, made of the strings of raw sheep 
or goat skins, but extremely fine, and twisted ; they r6t soon, 
are very subject to break in dry 'weather, and have scarce 


* Mr. Bruce, though no musician, speaks on this subject, with the 
intelhgence of ah informed and sound pritfessor. Nothing can be 
farther from the verge of probability, than, that the arcana of counter¬ 
point should have revealed themselves to the early ages of th,*; world, 
or to uncivilized nations. 
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any sound in wet. From the idea, however, of this in*strii-. 
raent being to accompany and sustain a voice, one would 
tlviik that it was better mounted formerly. 

The Abyssinians have a tradition, that the s^istrum, lyre* 
and tambouiine, were brought from Egypt into Ethiopia, 

® V _ 

by Theft, in the very first ages of the.world. The flute, 
kettle-drum, and trumpet, they say, were brought from Pa¬ 
lestine; with Meneleky the son of their queen of Saba, by 
Solomon,'who \ras their first Jewish king. 

The lyre in Amharic, is called Beg, (the sheep) ; in 
Ethiopic it is calletl mi^slbko; the verb sinko signifies to 
strike strings with the fingers : no plectrum is ever used in 
Abyssinia; so that mesinko being literally interpreted, will 
signify the stringid instrument played upon with the Jingers^ 
This would, seem as if anciently there was no oUier stringed 
instrument in Abyssinia, nor is there any other still. 

Indeed, the guittar is sometimes seen in the hands of 
the Mahometans, but .they have brought it with them from 
, Arabia, where they go every year for trade or devotion. 
This instrument •having a neck, is from that circumstanee, 
surely njodern. Necks were probably inserted aftfe'*strings 
of difierent lengths and-sizes had been so multiplied upon the 
harp and lyre, that more could not be added without con¬ 
fusion. This improvement of producing several ftotes upon 
one string, by shortening it with the momentary pressure’ of 
the fingers, w-as then introduced, and left little niore to do, 
besides the invention of the bow, towards bringing stringed 
instruments to their utmost perfection. * ' • 

“ The sides which constitute the frame of the lyrq, were 
anciently composed of the horns of an animal bf the gout 

kind, called Agazan, about the size of a small cow, and com- 

• ^ _ • 

mon in the provinces of Tigre. 1 have seen several of 
these instruments very elegantly made of such horns, which 
nature seems to have .diaped on purpos’e. Some of the 
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horils of i»n Afnraii species of this animal^ may be seen in 
M. Buffon’s History of the King of France’s Cabinet. 
They are bent, and less regular than the Abyssinian ; but 
'after fire-arms became common in the'province of Tigrc, 
and the woods were cut down, this animal being m^ore scarce, 
tl e lyre was made of a light r^d wood : however, it ii always 
oit into a spiral twisted form, in imitation of the ancient 
materials of which the lyre was composed. The kingdom 
of Tigie, which is the largest and most populous province 
of Abyssinia, and w'as, during many ages, the seat of the 
court, was the first which received letters, and civil and re- 
religious government; it extended once to ithe Red Sea. 
Various reasons and revolutions have obliged the inhabitants 
to resign their sea-coast to different barbarous nations, 
Pagan and Mahometan ; while they were in possession of it, 
they say that the Red Sea furnished them with tortoise-shells, 
of w hicli they made the bellies of their lyres, as the Egyp¬ 
tians did formerly, accoriling to Apollodorus and Lucian ; 
but ha\lng now lost that resource, they have adopted in its 
place, a particular species of gourd, or pumpkin, very hard 
anikthi’tfln the bark, s\ill imitating with the knife the«squares, 
compartments, and figure of the shell of the tortoise*. 

“ The lyre is generally from three feet to three feet six 
inches high; tliat is, froqi a line drawn through the points of 
llui horns, lO the low'cr part of the base of the sounding- 


* T'pon Mount Parthenins there was an excellent breed of tortoises, 
Tor ihe pin pose of making the bellies of lyres; but the inhabitants 
supposing tbese animals sacred to Pan, would neither use them, nor 
suffer strangers to take them‘away. (Pausanias,/n .//read, ad Cal- 
cein.) Dr. liurney justly observes, that this proves it to have been at 
one time the common practice in Greece, as well as in Abyssinia and 
Egy'pt, to apply the shell of the tortoise to the lyre. 
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board. It is exceedingly light, and easy of caniage, a« an 
instrument should naturally be, in so rugged and mountain¬ 
ous a country. ^ ^ 

Wlien we consider the parts which compose th*ls lyre,. 
Ve cannot deny it the earliest antiquity. Man ^ii his first 
state, was 'a hunter, and a fisher, and the oldest instrument 
was that which partakes of that state*. The lyre, cony 
posed of two principal pieces, owes the one to the horns of 
an animal, the other to the shell of a fish. 

It is probable that the lyre continued with the Ethiopians 
in this rude state, as long as,lhey confined flicmselves to their 
rainy, steep and rugged mountains ; and afterwards, v/hen 
many descended from the Nile in Egypt, its poitability would 
recomyi^nd it to the extreme heats and weariness of their w'ay. 
Upon4heir arrival in Egypt, they took up their habitation in 
caves, in the sides of mountains, which arc inhatfiled to this 
day. Even in these circumstances, an instrument larger than 
the lyre, must have been inconvenient, and liable to accidents, 
in those caverns; but‘when the people increased in their 
* numbers and couiage, they ventured down into the plain, 
and built Thebes. Being now at tlicp ease, and iii^a :(^nc 
climate, all nature smiled around them, music and oilier arts, 
were cultivated and refined, and the imperfect lyre was ex¬ 
tended into an instrument of double its former coijipass and 
volume. The size of the harp could be no# no Ioi\ger an cb- 
jection; the Nile carried the inhabitants every where easily, 
and without effort: and we niay naturally suppose,’ in the fine 
evenings of that country, that the Nile was tlie favourite scen« 
upon which this instrument was practised; at least, the 
sphinx and lotus upon its head, seem to hint that it was, 
some way connected with the overflowings of the river. 


* Mr.^ruce overlooks the rcetlra musical histniiiient formed br 

• • 

Nature! Vtdt Note, 
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“ peliiiul the ruins of the Egyptian Thebes, and a very 
little to the N. W. of it, arc a great luimber of mountains, 
hollowed into monstrous caverns ; the sepulchres, according 
to tradition, of the liist kings of Thebes. « The most consi¬ 
derable of fliese mountains thus hollowed, contains a large 

« 

sarcophagus; there are two pannels, one on eaclf side; on 


that of the right is ‘the figure of the Scarabceus Thebaicits, 
supposed to have been the hieroglyphic of immortality; on 
the left is the crocodile, fixed upon the apis with his teeth, 
and plunging him into the waves : these are both moulded 
into basso relievo,'in the stucco itself. This is a sufficient 
indication of the grotto, to any one who may wish to exa¬ 
mine it again. At the end of the passage on* the left hand, 
is the picture of a man playing upon the harp, pdipted in 
fresco, and quite entire. 

“ He is tlad in a habit made like a shirt, such as the 
women still w^ear in Abyssinia, and the men in Nubia. This 
seems to be white linen, or muslin, with narrow stripes of 
red. It reaches down to his ancles''; his feet are without 
sandals, and bare; his neck and arms are also bare ; his 
loose, wide sleeves are gathered above his elbow's ; his head 

• * f' ^ 

is close shaved ; he see^rns a corpulent man, of about fifty 
years of age, in colour rather of the darkest, for an Egyp» 
tian. 

“ To guess byithe detail of the figure, the painter should 
have had about the same degree of merit with a ^ood sign- 
painter in Europe; yet he has represented the action of the 
musician in a manper never to be mistaken. His left hand 
seems employed in the upper part of the instrument, among 
the notes in alto, as if in an Arpeggio ; while stooping for¬ 
wards, he seems with his right hand to be belginning with 

j 

the lowest string, and promising to »ascend with the most 
rapid execution; this action, so obviously rendered by an 
indifferent artist, ,shew's that it was a common one in his 
time, or in Other Words, that great hands were then frequent. 
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and*consequently, that music was well understood, ani^ dili¬ 
gently followed. ' 

“ If we allow the performer’s stature to be about five feet 
tfen inches, then vje may compute the harp, in its .extreme 
length, to be something less than six feet and a half. It 
seems to support itself in e,quilibrio on its foot, or base, and 
needs only the player’s guidahcc, to keUp it steady. It has 
thirteen strings; the length of these, and the force and 
liberty with which they arc treated, shew that they are made 
in a very differejjl manner from those of the lyre. 

“ This instrument is of a much more* elegant form than 
the triangular GreeVm harp. It wants the forc-piece*of the 
frame, opposite to the longest siring, which certainly must 
have in>proved its tone, but must likewise have rendered the 
instrument itself weaker, and more liable to accidents, if 
carriage had not been so convenient in Egypt.* The back 
part is the sounding-board, composed of four thin pieces 
of wood, joined together in form of a cone, that is, growing 
wider towards the bottom ; so that, as the length of the 
string increases, the square of the corresponding space in 
the sounding-boaVd, in which the tone is to undulate, always 
increases in proportion. 

** Besides that, the principles upon which the harp is 
constructed, are’rational and ingenious; the ornamental parts 
are likewise executed in the very best manner; the bottom 
and sides of the frame seem to be veneered, or inlaid, pro¬ 
bably with ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother-of-pearl, tho 
ordinary produce of the neighbouring seas and deserts. It 
would be, even now, impossible to fini||||l an instrument with 
more taste and elegance. * 

** Besides the elegance of its outward form, we must ob¬ 
serve, likewise, how near it approached to a*perfect instru¬ 
ment ; for it wanted only two strings of having two com¬ 
plete octaves in compass. Whether these, were intentionally 
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omitfcd or not, we cannot now determine, as we have no 
idea of the music or taste of that time; but if the harp be 
painted in the proportions in which it was made, it might be 
demonstrated, that it could scarce bear i;nore than the thir¬ 
teen strings‘with which it was furnished. Indeed, the cross 
brr would break with the tension, of tl»e four longest, if ihev 
M (re made of the 'size and Consistence, and tuned to the 
pitch that ours are at present. 

“ I look upon this instrument, then, as the Tlieban harp, 
before and at the time of Sesostris, who adorned Thebes, 
and probably caused it to be painted there, as well as the 
other figures in the sepulchre of his fatlier, as a monument 
of the superiority which Egypt had in music at that time, 
over all the barbarous nations that he had seen or coivt|ucred, 

“ Astronomy, and, we may imagine, the other arts, made 
a rapid progress at this period in Upper Egypt, and conti¬ 
nued to do so for fifty years after, between which time, and 
the Persian conquest, some catastrophe must have happened 
that reduced them to their lowest ebb,' which historians have 
mistaken for their original. 

* I 

** We know about the time of Sesostris, if, as Sir Isaac 
Newton supposes, this ,prince and Sevac were the same, 
that in Palestine, the harp had only ten strings; but as Da¬ 
vid, while ^he played upon it, both danced and sung before 
the; ark, it is plain that tlfe instrument upon which he played, 
could have been but of small volume, and, we may suppose, 
little exceeded the weight o^our guittar; though the origin 
of this harp was, probably Egyptian, and from the days of 
Moses, had been r^ced in its size, that it might be more 
portab'le in the many peregrinations of the Israelites. 

“ The harp, that approaches nearest to this hi antiquity, 
is represented’ upon a basso-relievo "at Ptolemais, in the 
Cyrenaiciim, a city built by Ptolemy Philadelphus; aijd it is 
there twice represented, ' 
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** It has fifteen strings, or two complete octaves ; loit the 
adding these two notes has occasioned likewise the addition 
of a fore-piece, to sustain the cros^s-bar above, so that its 
Torni is triangular^ the extremity of the base is rounded intp 
a ram’s head, which seems to allude to its Theban original; 
and I should imagine that .this instrument is likewise Egyp¬ 
tian, as no harp with such a number of strings has ever b^en 
seen, that I know of, in Grecian sculpture. 

As the application of pedals has enabled us to disen¬ 
gage the modern harp from its multiplicity of strings, and 
brought it nearer to Theban simplicity, 1 hope our artists, 
and Merlin* in particular, will endeavour to introduce into 
its form, a lit^e of the Theban elegance. It is the favourite 
of the 'fair sex, and nothing should be spared to make it 
beautiful; for it should be a principal object of mankind to 
attach them by every means to music, as it is the only amusc- 


* Mr. Bruce here alludes to a most ingenious German mechanic, 
who during many y^rs gratified the curious and tasteful, by the public 
exhibition of his inventions in Princes-street,^Ifauover-square. With 
a judgment unbiassed by his civility in pressing upon my acceptance 
for niy'^elf and friends, a card of general admission to his 31useum, I 
decidedly subscribe to tlic opinion of his warmest admirers, and add 
to theirs iny testimony to bis mathematical, mechanical, alhd musical 
knoAvledge. • 

3Ir. Merljn’s piind was adequate to the emhracingthe whole compass 
of mechanical science and execution ; at least, in the articles connected 
with elegant and domestic amusement. One of hi^ ingenious novelties 
was a pair of skaites contrived to run on small metallic wheels. Sup¬ 
plied with a pair of those, he in the character of a Dutchman, .nixed 
in the group of one of the celebrated Mrs. Corueily’s masquerades * 
at Carlisle House, Soho Square ; when not having provided the means 
of retarding his velocity, or commanding its direction, he impelled 
himself {igainst a mirror of more than five hundred pounds value, 
dashed it to atoms, and wounded himself most severely. 

VOL. I. H 
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ment<that may be enjoyed to excess, and the heart still re¬ 
main virtuous and uncorrupted. 

I shall say nothing of the capabilities of this harp, nor 
yvhat mEty be proved from it relative to the state of music, 

at a time wlftsn men were able to make such an instrument; 

« 

I f 'lall with patience expect this detail from you, better qua¬ 
lified than any one I know in tlurope, for this disquisition; 
it is a curious one, and merits your utmost reflection * and 
attention. 

** It overturns all the accounts of the earliest state of an¬ 
cient music and instruments in jEgypt, and is altogether in 
its form, ornaments, and compass, an incontestable proof, 
stronger than a thousand Greek quotations, (hat geometry, 
drawing, mechanics, and music, were at the greatest •“perfec¬ 
tion uhen this harp was made; and that ^hat we think in 
Egypt was the invention of arts, was only the beginning of 
the era of their restoration. 

“ 1 am, &c. 

» JAMES BRUCE*.” 

That many arts, after having arrived at perfection, have 
shared the same fate 2 ^ the kingdoms in which (hey have 
been cultivated, can scarcely be doubted. The instrument 
represented upon a basso-relievo at Ptolemais, and so satis- 
faptorily described by Mr. Bruce, seems to have been origi¬ 
nally invented in Ethiopia, and not in Greece; for we do 

• I 

not learn from history, that any of the inhabitants of the 


i 

I * I have presented the reader with the whole of this long letter, 
because.it not only conveys much curious and valuable information 
on a subject directly connected with that bf the state of the ancient 
Egyptian and Hebrew music; but contains many collateral observa¬ 
tions highly worthy of attention. • . 
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Grecian states penetrated into that country. Even Alexan¬ 
der the Great never undertook an expedition against the 
Ethiopians, , , 

One of the mcfet elegant and curidus of ancient musical 
instruments, is the Theban h/re^ It is, pei’haps, speaking 
generiilly, of no great iin)portance, to know what kind of 
instruments were used, either in Upper or Lower Egyplj in 
tiniesi so remote ; but the Theban lyre has too many claims 
to our notice to be passed by in silence. Since it possessed 
thirteen strings, three ideas respecting their several degrees, 
and the extent of, their sicale, will naturally present them¬ 
selves. On^will be, that tlieir intervals were semitonic; in 
which case, the sounds would correspond with those of the 
modern octave. The other, that their adjustment resembled 
the Grecian principle of tuning. For instance; if the long¬ 
est string represented ProslambenomenoSj the remaining 
twelve strings would more than supply all the tones, semi¬ 
tones, and quarter-tones of the DiatoniCj Chromatic, and 
Ejiharmonic genera of the ancients, within the compass of 
an octave. Tlje third probable conjecture is, .that the 
strings furnished the four tetrachords, Hypaton^ ,^Ieson, 
Synemmenon, and Diezeugmenon^ with Proslambenomenos 
for their foundation; as here given 



1 234556788 9 11 12 10 11 12 43 


■* Hfere arc seventeen notes: but, for the purpose of representing 
the signs of the four tetrachords^ independent of each other, and 

H 2 
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We* can hardly withhold our surprise, that with such a 
model before them as an instrument of this compass and 
powers, the lovers of ipusic and musical practice, should 
have descended, or retrograded, to the adoption of a lyre ot 
fewer strings! • It is a proof of the alternate losses and ac- 
qui itions of science. Ptolemy - Soter, Ptolemy Philadel- 
plyis, and Ptolemy Euergetes,' were such sumptuous and 
voluptuous princes, that it is impossible to doubt of the High 
cultivation of music at Alexandria, during their reigns*. It 
is remarkable, that the title of Auletes (^Jlute-plaj/er) was 
given to the father of Cleopatra, ^nd the last of the Ptole¬ 
mies. He instituted musical contests at his palaces, and in 
the robe, the buskins, and the crown, and the ‘bandage and 
veil of a I’ibicen, disputed the prize with the first musicians 
of his time. 13ut however exalted the personages who cul¬ 
tivated musft, and to whate\er degree of excellence it was 
brought by the taste and ingenuity of the Egyptians in remote 
antiquity, by the time their country became a Roman province, 
they had not only lost all appetite for its enjoyment, but, 
according to Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch, actually prohi¬ 
bited its practicet. That country to which* Pythagoras had 


thereby rendeiing their distinction the move obvious, the fifth, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth notes, (£, A, C, D) are given twice; so that, in 
fact, the seventeen express only the sounds of thirteen strings. 

■* Athenieus (lib. 5.) affirms, that in the Bacchic festival given by 
Philadelphus, more than six hundred musicians were employed in the 
chorus ; and that asneng these, there were three hundred performers 
on the cithara. And from the same writer (lib. 4.) we learn, that 
“ there* never was a people better skilled in music than those of 
Alexandria.” 

'}' Be it however, observed, en passant, that when Diodorus and 
Plutarch visited the Egyptians, they were in a state of slavery; and 
though not, like the Jews, in estrange land, yet, like them,, “they 
had bung their harp£ on the willows^” • 
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travelled, and where the Samian sage had collected the ma¬ 
terial portion of his musical as well as other scieiitilic know- 
‘ledge, had lost with theii* independence, every elegant pro- 

I * 

pensity and virtuous ambition, and, with tlm pencil, the 
chissel, the line, and the rule, the flute and l\re were re¬ 
signed, and the cheerful sounds of the flageolet, and the 
horn, the syrinx, the trumpet, and the systrum, were hSard 
no ihore. 

On the subject of the music of the Hebrew's, it will not 
be possible to speak with all the clearness and perspicuity that 
w'ould be desirable. Enveloped in almost impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity, it defies elucidation, and discourages research. 
Among the inventions attributed by the Jewish lawgiver to 
the most remote race of men, the construction and perform¬ 
ance of musical instruments, take a very ^early station. 
Though the Scriptures do not mention the practice of music, 
till more than six hundred years after the fluod, (excepting 
that Jubal, the sixth, descendant from Cain, is called The 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ’’) no one can 
rea^souably doubt, that long before the Deluge, it was in very 
considerable, if not high cultivation. • Guided by the^ Hebrew 
chronology, we may say, that more than seventeen hundred 
years before Christ, musip must have been in familiar use, 
because we find it spoken of as . understood aftd practised 
about that time. And at a period nearly as low as thirteen 
hundred years before Christ, we have the lyrical efiusions of 
Moses, upon the escape of the people of Israel across the 
Red Sea; in which Miriam the prophetes's is represented* as 
using a timbrel, followed by women with timbrfls and 
dances^, . « 


* Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord, and spake, saying, I wiH sing vinto the Lord, fur he hath tri- 
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WitWbut noticing every link of the chain of musical events 
furnished by Holy Writ, the circumstance of David having 
been called in to administer relief .to Saul afflicted with an, 
evil spirit,*by the palliative powers of his ha^; (1 Sam.xvi.) 
his being met When returnbig from his victory over Goliath 
, by thi women of all^ the cities bf Israel, “ singing and 
darning with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 

I 

music (1 Sam. xviii.*) the damsels playing with timbrels 
in the procession before the ark (Psalm Ixviii. 25) the sons 
and daughters of Haman being the musical pupils of their 
father‘f'j David appointing four thousand,of the Levites to 
praise the Lord with instruments; (I Chrou. j:xiii. 5.) the 
information in the twenty-fifth chapter of the same book, 
that two hundred and fourscore and eight persons were «Vi- 
structed and cunning in song ; and again, the intelligence in 
the thirty-thircl chapter, that the singers^ chief of the fathers 
of the Levites,. who remained in the chambers, were free ; 
all these facts are so many evidences to prove, that music 
was held in high estimation by the Hebrew's, and very gene- 



umphed gloriously : the horse and lus rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.”—Exod.,xv. 1. 

“ 4ad Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in 
« 

her band; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances.” . * ' 

* And in the following verse, we read*—“ And the women answered 
one? another as they* played, and said,” where the word answered 
clearly indicates a musical dialogue; an additional proof that some¬ 
thing like a dramatical management of music then existed. 

f “ God gave to llaraan fourteen sons and three daughters. And 
all these were under the hands of their father ,for song, in the house of 
the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries, and harps.” (I Chron. xxv.) And 
Deborah, Judith, and Anne, the mother of Samuel, are all regardted by 
the Jews as poetesses dn^prophetesses*; that isy singers &x\d musicians. 
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rally cultivated among them^ especially in solemn and reli¬ 
gious ceremonies. 

To these striking particulars ouglit to be added the cure 
of Saul. An examination of this incident wouki involve 
the question, whether the evil spirit lied befoire the miracu¬ 
lous power of God, or yieldejl to the musical skill of David. 
Kircher, however, not afraid of making the inquiry, has,»in 
his Musurgia (tom. 2, p. 214, et seq.) ventured to expatiate 
at length upon that extraordinary event, not hesitating to 
state it in detail, nor to accompany his account with reason¬ 
ing too curious to Ije properly omitted in a chapter dedicated 
to the revie\v of the music of the ancient Egyptians and 
Hebrews. 

** That we may be the better able to resolve this question,” 
says Kircher, “ How did David free Saul from the evil spirit ? 

if 

I shall first quote the words of the Holy Scripture, as found in 
the first book of Samuel, chap. xvi. ver. 23. ^‘And it came to 
passy when the evil spirit from God was upon Saulj that 
David took a harpy and played with his hand: so Saul was re- 
freshedy andwas^*wclly and the evil spirit departed fnom him* 
The passage in the holy text informs us very clearly, ,thpJ: the 
evil spiiit, whatever it was, was dr/ven away by music; but 
how that came to pass is differently explained. The Rab¬ 
bins, speaking on this passage, say, that when David cured 
Saul, he played on a cithara of ten strings ; they say diso, 
that Da/id .knew that star, by which it was necessary the 
music should be regulated, in order to effect the cure: thus 
Rabbi Abenezra. But Picus of MiraiidOla says, that niujic 
sets the spirits in motion, and thereby produces the like 
effects on the mind, as a medicine does on the body : from 
whence it .may be seen, that the comment of Abenezra, is 
vain and trifling, and'that David regarded not the aspect of 
the stars; but trusting to the power of his instrument, struck 
it with* his hand as his fancy suggested. 
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And we, rejecting such astrological fictions, assert, that 
David freed Saul, not with herbs, potions, or other medica¬ 
ments, as some maintain^ but by the sole force and ellicacy of 
music, tn order to demonstrate which, let il be observed, that 
those applications which unlock the pores, remove obstruc¬ 
tion-, dispel vapours, and cheqr'the heart, are best'calcu- 
lateci to cure madness, and allay the fury of the mind; now 
music produces these effects; for as it consists in sounds, 
generated by the motion of the air, it follows that it will at¬ 
tenuate the spirits, which by that motion are rendered 
warmer, and more quick in their ’action, <and so dissipate at 
length the melancholy humour. On the contrary, where it 
is necessary to relax the spirits, and prevent the wounding 
or affecting the membranes of the brain; in that case, it is 
proper to use slow progressions of sound, that those spirits 
and biting vapours, which ascend thither from the sto¬ 
mach, spleen ^and hypochondria may be quietly dismissed. 
Therefore, the music of David might appease Saul, in either 
of these two ways of attenuation or dismission : by the one, 
he might have expelled the melancholy fi;om the cells of 
the brajn, or he might, by the other, have dissolved^it, and 
sent it off in thin vapours, by insensible perspiration. In 
either case, when the melancholy had left him, he could not 
be mad un/;il the return of it, he being terrestrial, and as it 
were, destitute of action, unless moved thereto by the vital 
spirits, which had led him here and there; but they^had left 
him, when for the sake of the harmony they had flown to 
the ears, abandoning, as 1 may say, their rule over him. 
And though, upon the cessation of the harmony, they might 
return, yet, the patient having been elevated, and rendered 
cheerful, the melancholy might have acquired a more favour¬ 
able habit. From all which, it is manifest, that this effect 
proceeded not from any casual sound of the cithara^ but 
from the great art and excellent skill of David in playing on 
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it; for, as he had a consummate and penetrating judgment, 
and was always in the presence of Saul, as being his armour- 
bearer, he must have been perfectly acquainted with the in¬ 
clination and bent'of his mind, and to what passions it was* 
most subject: hence, without doubt, he being enabled, not 
so much by his own skill,'as impelled by a divine instinct, 
knew so dexterously, and with sounds suited to the hiimolir 
and distemper of the king, to touch the cithara, or indeed, 
any other instrument; for, as hath been mentioned, he was 
skilled ill the use of no fewer than thirty-six, of different 
kinds. • * , 

** It might, be, that at the instant we are speaking of, 
David recited some certain rhythmi, proper for his purpose, 
and which Saul might delight to hear; or, that by the power 
of metrical dancing, joined to the melody of the^ instrument, 
he wrought this effect: for Saul was apt to be affected in 
this manner, by the music and dancing of his armour- 
bearer ; as he was a y 9 uth of a very beautiful aspect, these 
roused up the spirits, and the words, which were rhythmi¬ 
cally joined to the harmony, tickling the hearing, lifted up the 

mind, from a dark prison, into the high region af light, 
» • 

whereby the gloomy spirits which oppressed the heart were 
dissipated, and room was left for it to dilate itself, which dila¬ 
tation was naturally followed by trjyiquillity and gladness*.’* 


* Kircher was a man of Considerable learning, and upon most 
points that come under his consideration, speaks*<vith much sobriety 
and judgment: hut in the passage just cited, candour must own, he is 
fantastic aud extravagant. I will not say with Sir John HawkinSj 
that it is hardly jiossihle to comjn'ess more nonsense into an equal num¬ 
ber of words than is corjtained in this i[uotation ; but I will readily 
allow, that its reasoning is unsubstantial, and proves the author less 
fortunnie in forming just conclusions, than fertile in suggesting wild 
and visionary systems of argument; 
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Sit^ce the application of music is purely corporeal, the 
animal spirits, are of course, subject to its operation. But 
whether David worked.upon the disorder of Saul by meaits 
of the agitations communicated to the air' by his cithara, (1 

mean the agitations of the„air simply as such) or by virtue of 

% 

a power arising from the coi^gtitiition of melody,—-of that 
ofciered succession of vibrations which the soul feels and 
enjoys, as something congenial with its own spirituality, and 
as independent of the quantity and quality of tone, ‘ can 
never be decided. 

Of ^he musical instruments of the Hehirews, which Rabbi 
Hannase, the author of a work called Srhilti ^Haggiboriniy 
says were thirty-six in number, nothing certain can be 
known. The psalms speak of the lute^ the harp^ and the 
cymhali the psaltery, the orgatiy and the Jlute ; the cithara^ 
the cornet, and the sacbul; the dulcimer, the sistrum, the 
bells, and the trumpet *. At least, all these different names 
are given to them in the various translations. But neither 
the ancient rabbins nor modern Jews are agreed with re- 


* The trumpet appears todiave been considered as the most sacred 
of all the Hebrew instruments. During the life of Moses, none but 
the priests blew the trumpets, whether in peace or war. And indeed, 
in Joshua’s administration, we find the office of blowingthe trumpets 
was slill confined to the priesthood. To this may be added, the avowal 
of the Hebrews, that they owed many of their victories to the in¬ 
spiring effect of their trumpets. In the twenty-tlmd chapter of the 
fii^t book of Clironieks (twelfth verse) we read—“ And behold, God 
himself is with us, for our captain, and his priests with sounding 
trumpets, to cry alarm against you. And when Judah looked back, 
behold, the battle was before and behind, and they cried unto the 
Lord, and the priests soundel with the trumpets.” The trumpet 
having been ordered to be sounded, after the flight from Egypt, seems 
to argue, that it had been brought by the Hebrews from that country; 
and that, consequently, it was ol‘ Egyptian invention. 
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spect to the instruments mentioned in tlie Old Testam’ent. 
It would, therefore, be as vain to assign to them the forms 
and characters indicated by iheir modern appellations, as to 
enter upon the wide* field of unguided conjecture. 

If this research would be idle and futile, to endeavour to 
discover* the Jewish ^quld be more so. If finding 

no guides in the correspondence of the names of their instru* 
ments with those of some of our own, we are at a loss to 
determine what their instruments were; we have still less 
evidence to guide us to the discovery of their system, 

Kircher thinks that the psaltery of David has never^been 
justly described. And many have been of opinion, that the 
word implied certain genera of harmony, or modulations of 
the voice. According to Josephus, ihe psaltery had twelve 
sounds, and was performed on with the fingers. Hilarius, 
Didymus, Basilius, and JButhymius, upon what authority we 
know not, call it the straitest of all musical instruments: 
and Augustine, unsanctioned by any authentic documents, 
^ assumes, that it was borne by the hand of the player, and 
that a part of its construction consisted of a shell, cr- con¬ 
cave piece of wood, that caused thci strings to re^ouvid, 
Ilierpnimus tells us, that the psaltery had ten strings, and 
in its form resembled a square shield'; while Hilarius pro¬ 
nounces this instrument to have been the same ao the Na- 
hlium; an idea that Kircher himself, on the ground that 
the Nablipm, dike the Psaiterium, was struck by both hands, 
has adopted, and endeavoured to support, by citing the fol¬ 
lowing passage from Ovid: 

Disce etiam duplici genialia Naulia palmeL 

Vtrrcre: conveniunt dulcibm ilia modis. 

‘ ^ Ai||^ Amat. jib. 3.1. 327. 

Learn with both hands to sweep the Naulian lyre, 

' And pour enchantment from th’ according wire. 


Bi'sby. 
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]^Ut from so vague a description, no inquisitive mind can 
draw any satisfactory conclusion. And, surely, to substitute 
the harp of David, f6r the musical scale or theory of the 
Hebrews, i^ scarcely less irrational than to confound the Jew¬ 
ish musician,' Idithus, with the ancient Orpheus. 

A much later \yriter than,any here quoted, Gitftnbatista 
Jdartini, of Bologna, has in his Storia Musica, gone into 
the most elaborate research upon the ancient Hebrevif music. 
But a work, the information of which is drawn from’ few 

other sources than those of the Talmud and the lucubra- 
< 

tions,of the Rabbins, can only {Present ¥s with surmised sys¬ 
tems ; and every candid inquirer will confess,, that to pursue 
this investigation, is to follow a subject enveloped in a mist 
so dense, as to evade conjecture, baffle patience, and defy 
even indefatigability. 
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ANCJLENT MUSIC, AS CONNECTED WITH THE GRECIAN’ 
’ MYTHOLOGY. 


We are now entering japon the visidnary but elegant 
scheme of the Grecian religion and deification. Of all 
the various regions of fancy, none, perhaps, are so delightful, 
so anirntiting, and so siibliine, even in error, as those which 
hope and fear, people with beings capable of disposing of 
ns at their pleasure; beings awfully potent, and whose hands 
dispense every evil and every good. If men ascribe to these 
beings their misfortunes and inconveniences, they view in 
them also the sources of their happiness and their gratifica¬ 
tions, and for the existence of the arts, the springs of their 
most refined enjoyments, look up to their inventive and 
creative attributes. 


As of all the numerous Pagan divinities there was not 
one to whose protection the polite arts were so directly in¬ 
debted as to the god Apollo, so there was no art to which 
that deity was so especially addicted, and to which he was 
equally propitious, as Music. Identifying ApoUb with the 
Sun, mankind, from the harmonious motioiv, of his attending 
planets, inferred his immediate power and presidency over 
“ the concord of sweet sounds*.” ’ 


* PI{y;o, following Pythagoras, makes Apollo and his attendant 
Muses thie soul of the planets. The Emperor Juljan, viewing the su- 
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The power to captivate the ear, and, through the ear, to ex¬ 
cite the affections and the passions, was the most distinguishing 
of the numerous attributes of this god; hence he is nevj;r 


jk?i<tition more rationally, says, “ It is not without cause, that inankiud 
have been impit-ssed with a religious veneration for the yun and 
stars. As they must, at all times, have observed that no change, ever 
happened in celestial things ; tliat they were subjected neither to aug¬ 
mentation nor diminution ; and that their motions and laws were 
alvvayp equal, and proportioned to ftieir situations in the heavens. 
From this admirable order, tliereiore, men have reasonably concluded 
that the sun itself was either a God, or the residence of some divi¬ 
nity.” (Ap. I. Cyril, cont. Julian.) ' 

From this order, they have also derived the idea of the Music of 
the Spheres, a music far surpassing the susceptibility of human sense, 
and even transcending the reach of mortal conception. The account 
collected by Sfanley ujion this subject from Niconiachus, Maiiobius, 
Pliny, and Porphyry, is too curious not ^o be worthy of being laid 
before the reader. 

“ The names of sounds in all probability wtfre derived from' tlui 
seven %‘^ars, which niov« circularly iu the heavens, and compass the 
earth. The circumagitatioli of these bodies must of necessity cause a 
sound ; for air being struck from the interventiot\ of the blow, sends 
forth a noise. Nature herself constraining that the violent collision 
of two bodies should end in sound. 

“ Now, alt bodies which are carried round with noise, one yielding 
to, and gently receding from the other, must necessarily c^.ise sounds 
different from each other, in the swiftness of voice, and magnitude of 
jplace, which (according to the reason of their proper sounds, or their 
swiftness, or the orbs of repressions, in which the impetuous trans¬ 
portation of each is performed) are eitlier more fluctuating, or, on 
the contrary, more reluctant. But these three differefices of magni¬ 
tude, celerity and local distance, are manifestly existent in the planets, 
which are constantly, with sound, circumagitated through the sBthereal 
diffusion ; whence every one is called aster, or star, as void o( stastis, 
•r station. Moreover^the sound which is made by striking the air, 
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represented without his Ijre in his hand,—that lyre, whose 
transporting sounds conquered the pipe of Paw, and the 
flute of Marshas, Apollo, however, U is to be remembered, 
vvas not the original fabricator of the lyre, but reiieived it. 
’ from the inventor, Mercury. He, neverthelcsSs, gave the 
first example of performing, upon it with method ; and, by 
combining with it the sounds*of his voice, made it the coy- 
stant companion of poetry. Homer, in his hymn to Mer^ 
ciiry, informs us, that the lyre was presented by that god to 


t 


indnceth into the ear something sweet and musical, or harsh and dis¬ 
cordant: tor if a certain observation of numbers moderate the blow, 
it eftects a hanuony consonant to itself; but if it be temerarious, not 
governed by measures, there proceeds a troubled, unjdeasant noise, 
which oflends the ear. Now in heaven, nothing is produced casually, 
nothing is temerarious ; but all things there proceed according to divine 
rules and settled proportiotjs: whence irrefragaldy is it inferred, that the 
sounds which proceed from the conversion of the Celestial Spheres, 
are musical. For sound necessarily proceeds from motioi\, and the 
proportion which is in all divine things, caii^seth the harmony of this 
sound, 'rills Pythagoras, first of all tl^e Creeks, conceived in his 
mind ; and understood that the spheres sounded something concord¬ 
ant, because of the necessity of proportion, which never forsakes ce¬ 
lestial beings.” 

This notion of the Music of the Spheres has been variousl}' re¬ 
ceived by* diflerent authors in different instances. Citero, Boetiiis. 
and Macrobiiis, are in its favout, while Valesins and others treat it as 
an idle conceit. Our own Milton in a small tract’ called De Sphmk- 
rum concentu, defended the doctrine: and it has been attempted to be 
maintained, upon the strength of various passages in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, which Tfum'e, however, judiciously observes, are merely the 
language of metaphor, and only to be uiidei*stoo(l, as anniinciative of 
the woudci-ful proportions observed by the bcavenly bodies in their 
various forms, dimensions, distances, and motions. 
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ApoUOf as a peace-offeriug and indemnification for the oxen 
which he had stolen from him. 

^To Plnrbus, MaKi’s son presents the lyre, 

A gift intended to appease his ire ; * 

The God receives it gladly, and essays 
The novel instrument a thousand ways. 

With dext’roils skill tlie plectrum wields, and sings 
With voice ac.cordant to the trembling strings, 

Such strains as gods and men approv’d, from whence' 

The close alliance sprang of sound and sense. 

If in the first hges, Poetry and Music w'ere in constant 
coalescence, so was Philosophy and Poetry. All the precepts 
of wisdom were delivered in verse. Homer and Hesiod 
were the first Grecian philosophers; and hence tkc great 
credit given by tlieir cotemporaries, and those who followed 
them, to the maxims of reason and ethics, which soon be¬ 
gan to prevail in their country. Every prophecy, and every 
speculative dogma, was sung. Measured language and 
beautiful figures, heightened and adolned by the charms of 
musical sound, formed an enchantment that could not be 
resisted; and not unfrequcntly, the understanding was sub- 
dued by the pleasure afforded to the external sense.*’ ‘From 
Oenomous, the loss of whose works, a few fragments ex¬ 
cepted, is^ much to be lamented, we indirectly learn, that 
ev<?n the hades of Apollo w'ere musically delivered. This 
author, treating the God rather cavalierly, on the subject of 
his predictions, says to him, What dost thou do*" at Del- 
phos, wretchedly^ employed as thou art in singing idle, use¬ 
less prophecies ?” 

Sinfce, then, Apollo prophesied in musicf gave in melody 

« 

the stern decrees of Fate, we are obliged to conclude, that 
all his less imposing dicta were sung /. that, in fact, his cur¬ 
rent speech was music; and that, as the orb of which he is 
the living emblem, dispenses light and warmth to the cir- 
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cumvolvilig planets, so his inspiring breath instilled tlie gift 
of Iiarniony into the souls of inferior deities ; especially of 
the Muses ; since, of all the pagais. divinities, none are so 
ininiediutely allied to the God of Song as those harmonious 
immortals; none are known whose powers claim so direct 
an oftinity witli the attribdt^s by which that deity is most 
distinguished, as the influence of those celebrated femAle 
musioians^ those soul-enchanting and indispensable patron¬ 
esses of genius and of art. Some ancient writers have as¬ 
serted, that originally, the Muses were only three in num- 

» 

ber; but following the poetical fabulists, Homer and He¬ 
siod, most inythologists have admitted nine. They say, that 
the citizens of Sicyon having directed three distinguished 
sculptors to make each of them statues of tlie three original 
Muses, they were all so perfectly executed, that they knew 
not which to prefer, therefore erected them all; and that 
the above authors did no more than furnish their appellations. 
In Hesiod’s T/fCogwiy, we fiml tlicm mentioned; as also in 
an epigram of Callimachus, which not only enumerates the 
nine names in sxj many lines,, but describes their several 
powers and offices. , 

Calliope tliG deeds of heroes sung; 

The choral lyre by Clio first was strung ; 

Euterpe the full tragic chorus found j 

Melpomene taught lutes their soothing sound ; 

'I'erpsichore the flute’s soft pow’r display’d ; 

iJy Erato tlie pious hymn was made ; 

Polymnia to the dance her care applied; 

Urania wise, the starry course descried ; 

And gay T/ialid's glass was life’s and manners’ giiidf. 

Other authors, however, assign to these sacred choirists, 
provinces not exactly a*greeing with the above: and among the 
picturAis found in the ruins of Herculaneum, are portraits of 
Apollo* and the Muses in •which the god is seated on a 
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throne, with a cithara of eleven strings in his left hand, in the 

character of Musagetes, or conductor of the Muses. Clio 

is represented as the iuventress* of history; the picture of 

'Euterpe is obliterated ; (but the poets gerferally consider the 

flute as her proper symbol) Thalia is made the authoress of 

comedy, as Melpomene is of trpgedy. Terpsichore presides 

ofej' the lyre, and Erato appropriates the psaltery, or long 

_ « 

lyre of nine strings. Polymnia is exhibited as a fabulist; 

Urania as the patroness of astronomy, and CW/fope as the 

inspiring projectress of poetry. 

Though authors do not concur in regard of the parti¬ 
cular or principal powers and employments qf the Muses, 
they all, ancient and modern, agree that every one of them 
excels in song. Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, tells us 
that— 


By turns the Nine delight to sing; 

And in the English Homer’s 11 Penseroso, we read 

“ Hear the Muses in a ring, 

Round about Jove’s altar sing.” 

The Muses had their terrestrial secondaries. While they 
were delighting the ears of the gods, the Sirens were the 
charmers of mortal auditors. The number of these cele¬ 
brated . songstresses, inhabitants of the coast of Sicily, was 
three : their names were Parthenope, Lygea, and Leucosia. 
They have been represented under more than one form. By 
some^ ancient artists, they are exhibited as half-w'omen and 
«half-flsh; by others as half-women and half-birds. Per¬ 
suaded by Juno, they emulated the confidence pnd temerity 
of Pan, Mars'yas, and Silenus, by vyfng with heavenly skill. 
They challenged the Muses, and, vanquished, sav*^ their 
golden feathers plqcked from 'their wings, and forified into 
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crowns for the embellishment of the heads of their sacred 
adversaries. 

, So seductive were the-strains orf the Syrens, that the 
powers of Orpheus were scarcely sufficient to save the Ar¬ 
gonauts, by diverting their attention: and Ulysses experi- 
cnced'the greatest difficulty an avoiding,their snares. Circe^ 
apprizing the hero of his danger, says to him earnestly, befdre 
he leaves her,— 

Next where the Syrens dwell, you plough the seas, 

Their song is death, anjl makes destruction please. 

Fly swift th» dang’rous coast! let ev’ry ear 

Be stopp’d against the song! ’tis death to hear ! Cd. 1. 12. 

The whole story of the Syrens seems little else than an 
allegory, illuspative of the dangerous seduction of thought¬ 
less and enervating pleasure, as opposed to the meditative 
and strenuous pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. But as 
affording another proof ot the ravishing power of the ancient 
melody, it possesses interest; and in a general lijstory of 
Music, could not have been omitted without lejivi^g a 
blank 


* There are other particulars connected with this fable, which Mr. 
Pope, wl;en writing his notes on the twelfth book of the Odyssey, 
deemed worthy of being collected. 

“ The critics have greatly laboured to explain v/bat was the founda¬ 
tion of ibis tiction of the syrens. We are told by some, that the 
syrens were queens of certain small islanils, named SirenuRa', that 
lie neui* Capreo; in Italy, and chiefly inhabited ; the promontory ol 
Minerva, up6u the top of which that goddess bad a temple, as some 
aflirm, was built liy Ulysses. Here there was a renowned academy 
in the* reign of the Sirens, famous for clcquenee and the liberal 
sciencci^, which gave occasion to the invention* of this fable of the 

I 2 
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With the stories of the contests of Pan and Marsyas 
with Apollo, I shall suppose the reailer to he already ac¬ 
quainted. The punishaieut of Midas* for his decision ii) 
f^ivour of the god of the woods, by having*'his ears changed 
tothoic of an'ass, and the severer resentment sutFered by 
Mart yas i' for presuming to dispute tlie prize with so pre- 

U 
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sweetness of the Aoiee, and attraeting songs of the Sirens. But why, 
then, are they f.dded to be destroyers, and |>ainted in such dreadfUl 
colours? We are told, that at last the students abused their know¬ 
ledge, t^) the colouring of wrong, the corruptiop of manners, and the 
subversion of government: that is, in the language of poetry, they 
were feigned to be transformed into monsters, and with their music to 
have enticed passengers to their ruin, who there eonsnined their pa¬ 
trimonies, and poisoned their virtues with riot and I'tfi'iiiinacy,” 

* Midas, Pausanias iiiforms us (in AUietis) was the son of Gordius 
and Cy beic, ami reignetl in the greater Phrygia. He was as wealthy 
as usurious ; ar.d, according to the poets, converted into gold what¬ 
ever he touched. ' 

-j' According to Apulcins, Apollo and Marsyas had tried their strength 
at invective and sarcasm, previous to the musical contest; and Mar¬ 
syas was so indiscreet as to irritate the god, by opposing his own en- 
tang'ied hair, his frightfiiT'and shaggy beard, to the flowing locks, and 
the dainty etleminacy of his rivals for which lie was kissed by all the 
Muses. (Ploridor, p. 341.) It is to be presumed that this musician 
set too much value upon the approbation of these harmonious god¬ 
desses, to find such a salute a very pleasant prelude to his hv'uvfjiead 
alive; a lact which, however, it is to he observeil, many authors con¬ 
sider as purely allegorical. The great ingenuity ol the musician, 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, was ev'inced “ by his invention of a 
single and of a doubre flute ; the power of wliich, by means 6f holes, 
like that of 3Iinerva, expressed all the sounds of the several pipes, of 
which the syrinx was composed.” We learn, from tlie same author, 
that Apollo, repenting of his cruelty to Marsyas, broke the strings of 
his lyre ; and, by consequence, stopped foy a time, all further im¬ 
provement upon that instrument, vvhetlier in its construction, or its 
practice. The satyr, Silenus, also contended with Apollo; but though 
with no better succesa^ escaped the [mnishment of his temerity. 
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eminent an antagonist, seem to prove tlie high valVie set 
upon the accoin[)!islirnent of music, and therefore are wor- 
jthy of iKjtice in tins plac*e; but Olympus is a name too 
much and too ifeservedly leveied by the most eminent 6f 
the Greek writers, for his lnbtoi»y not to cfaiiii our imme¬ 
diate attention. I cannot *d» better than give it in the very 
words of Dr. Buiney. * 

** There were two great musicians in antiquity of the 
name of Olympus, botii of them celebrated performers on 
the flute. One flourished before the Trojan war, and 
the other was cot«mporai^’ with Midas, who died ax hun¬ 
dred and ninety-seven years before Clirist. Tlie first was a 
scholar of Maisyas, and.a Mysian ; the second, according to 
Suidas, was a Phrygian, and the author of several poems, 
which were by some attributed to the first Olympus. 13ut 
(he most impoitant addition which the disciple of Marsyas 
made to the musical knowledge of his time,\vas the inven¬ 
tion of the Enharmonic Genus. Plato and ^Aristotle, as 
well as Plutarch, celebrate his musical and poetical talents; 
and tell us, thal.tiome of his airs were st^l subsisting in their 
time*, Plato says the music of Olympus was, in«a )>arti- 
cular manner, ada^i^tcd to affect and*animate its hearers; Aris¬ 
totle affirms, tl>at it swelled the soul with enthusiasm; and 
Plutarch declares, that it surpassejl, in simplicity and effect, 
every other music then known. According to this biographer, 
he was/mtlior of the Curule song, which caused Alexander to 
seize his arms, whef; it wus performed to him by Antigeni- 


* The airs of Olifmpus used in the temple worship during the time 
of Plutarch, were not n^re ancient than the Chants, or Canto Fermo, 
to some of the hymns of the Romish church : and the melodics now 
sung To many of the hymns and psalms of the Lutherans and Calvin¬ 
ists, are such as were a;• plied to them at the time of the Reformation. 
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des. To great musical abilities he joined those of poetry ; 
and accordii»g to Suidas, and Jul. Pollux, he composed ele¬ 
gies, and^ other plaintive songs, 'which were sung to tho 
sound of the^flute ; and the melodies of Aiese poems were 
so nil ch celebrated in antiquity, for their pathetic and plain¬ 
tive east, that Aristophanes, in the beginning of his cUmedy 
cafied The JCnights, where he introduces the two generals, 
Demosthenes and Nicias, travestied into valets, and 'com¬ 
plaining of their master, makes them say, “ Let us weep 
and wail, like two flutes, breathing some air of Oli/mpus” 

Besides the Curule^ or chariot “air, jurt mentioned, Plu¬ 
tarch ascribes to jiiin several namesj or airs, k that are fre¬ 
quently mentioned by ancient writers; among which is the 
spondean^ or celebrated libation melody. 

Among the first musicians after Apollo, handed down to 
us by what may be called fabulous record, is Fhilammon of 
Delphos*. Pie sung to the accompaniment of his lyre. 
According to Tatian, he was not only a practical artist, but 
a scientific student in music, and flourished as a spcculatist 
before the time of,Homer: and the scholiast of Apollonius 
Rhodiur., speaking after Pherecydes, affirms, that it y^as this 

i 

musical poet, and not Orpheus, who acfompanied the Ar¬ 
gonauts in their expedition f. Little, however, of certainty 
can be expected, in regard of the music and musicians of a 
period so early: and after all that industry can collect, and 
learning and ingenuity suggest, we. are, in a great ipeasure, 
left to the reasonableness of our ovM conjectures. The 
exploits of Ainphion, Chiron, Linus, Orpheus, and Mu- 


* He invented the dances, perfurmed in the tennple of Apollo, 
Those who cultivated the fine arts were caKed the sons of that god; 
and Philamnaon was one of them. 

•f If we could confide in this assertion, it would ascertain Jhe time 
in which he lived, to the era imme^'ately preceding the Trojan war. 
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sacus, are gravely marshalled before us, only to move our 
wonder, and excite a curiosity that gan never be gratified. 

Of Jiceotian Thebes, said to be built by Cadmus, Pau- 

sanias has left us *a list of sixteen kings, among w^iom wo 

* _ ^ 

find Amphion. He is the first Theban inusftcian upon re¬ 
cord. •Homer tells us, th?ft to secure the crown which he 

♦ 

had usurped, he enclosed the city; but says nolliing of tJic 
miraculous powers of his lyre ; nothing of In's having built 
the wall by virtue of its sound *. Pliny supposed him to 
have been the inventor of music, and of the cithara ; and 
both Pliny and Pqjasanias* say, that Amphion acquired his 
musical kno'^yledge in Lydia; and that merely because he 
brought the art into Greece, he was complimented as the 
author of the Lydian mode. 

The age immediately after Deucalion’s deluge, commonly 
called the golden era^ produced Chiron^^ styled by Plutarch, 
the Wise Centaur. lie was not only a musician, but a dis¬ 
tinguished astronomer and general scholar. He is said to 

« _ 

have been a native of Thessaly, and to have inhabited a 
grotto, or cavc,,-at the fount of Mount Pclion, which his 
renown^ and learning rendered the tjiost famous and^ fre¬ 
quented school throughout Greece# We are told, lliat one 
of his most fav.ourite scholars was the Grecian Bacchus, 
' who learned of him the revels, orgies, Bacclvmalia, and 
other ceremonious worship ;j:. The grandfather of Achilles, 
he was^alsQ his tutor: and Apollodorus tells us, that music 


* “ For ray part,” says Pausanias, “ I believe that Amphion only 
acquired his musical reputation from his alliance with the iuinily of 
Tantalus, whose daughter, Niolie, he had maiTieil.” 

"I- According to Sir Isaac Newton’s reckoning. 

J Pausanias speaks o/a place at Athens consecrated to Bacchus the 
singerm; “ thus named,” says he, “ for the same reason that Apollo is 
called Sie chief and conductor pf the Pluses.” . Of the three Grecian 
Orgia, one was dedicated to Cgbele, one to Ceres, and one to Bacchus, 
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formed a principal accomplisliinont in iiis education*'. 
Chiron, after a lon^^ life of* honour and celebrity, died of an 
accidental wound in the knee, given by a poisoned arrow, 
shot by his scholar, Hercules. 

W di respect to the priority of Linus and Orpheus, 
autlnu s are far fron\ being agrte’d ; but the majority are in 
favour of the superior antiquity of the former. The learned 
antiquarian, Archbishop Usher, says that Linus floifrishcd 
1280 years before Christ; and Lusebius includes him among 
the poets who wrote before the lime of Moses. From 
Oiodosus Siculus, speaking froifi Dionrsius of Milylene, 
we learn that Linus was the first among the Greeks who ih- 
vented verse and music, as Cadmus iirst taught that people the 
use of letters. The same author gives him ciedit for having 
added the string Lichartos to the Mercurian lyre, and also 
for the invention of rhythm and melody, in which Suidas 
coincides, and' regards him as the most ancient 6( hric poets. 
Hercules was one of his pupils. Being both dull and ob¬ 
stinate, he provoked his master to strike him; when, enraged 
at the blow, the rebellious scholar seized the lyre, and, with 
its frarre, beat out Ins tutor’s brains. Pausanias .asserts, 
that the Thebans profesS to have buried him in their city ; 
and say, that Philip, the son of Amyntas, excited by a 
dream, removed his bone^ into Macedon ; whence, instigated ‘ 
by a second dream, he sent them back to Thebes L 

__ . _ 1 _ 

m 

■* One of the best remains of antique painting now subsisting, is a 
picture dug out of Herculaneum, in which Chiron is rcqiresented 
teaching the young Achilles to play on the lyre. That ancient au¬ 
thors all agree in thinking the^ knowledge of music one of the neces¬ 
sary acquisitions, of kings and heroes, is c^itain. Ntc'Jidesdidicit, 
nec natarey was in antiquity, a reproach to every man above the rank 
of a plebeian. , ' 

f Plutarch, speaking after Heraclides of Pontus, speaks of certain 
dirges written by Linus; but they are not mentioned by any other an- 
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Homer, in his description of the shield of Achilles, has 
not omitted the tribute due to this illustrious poet and mu¬ 
sician : 

To these a youth awakes the wavblinjj striuafs,* 

Whose tender lay the (^tc of JAnus sing's ; 

In measured dance, behiftd him niove»thc train, 

. Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain 

Of the great merit of another ancient and venerable name 
among the Greek poets and musicians, Apollonius Rhodiiis 
speaks in the stroagest teftns. Orpheus^ he says, eiijoycd 
an established and exalted reputation as early as the time 
of the Argonautic expedition, in which he was himself an 
adventurer; and by the music of his lyre, not only incited 
the Argonauts to labour at the oar with extraoidinary ardour, 
but even silenced the Syrens by the superiority of his strains. 
Of the abilities, and acquirements, of this rcTiowiicd bard, 
Hj'. Cudworth speaks^ in a very full and ample manner. 
After combating the supposed opinion of Aristotle, that no 
such man as Orpheus ever existed, (an idea erroneoirtly de¬ 
rived b^ some modern writers from *3 passage in ,Cic,jro) 
the Doctor proceeds to tell us, that'Orpheus was the son of 
Oeager, by birth a Thracian, the father, or chief founder of 
the mythological and allegoiical, theology amongst the 
Greeks, and of all their most sacred and religious rites and 
mysteriq^'; who is commonly supposed to have lived before 
the IVojaii war; that is, iir the lime of the Israelitish judges. 


ciont author. Many songs of that kind, however, were conferred in 
honour of Ins memory. , 

* The ancient (ireekr annually lamented the deatli of this their 
first poet: and, as I’aiisanias relates, before the yearly sacrifice to the 
Muses on 31ount Helicon, the obsequies of bimis were performed, 
and he had a shrine ami statue-erected to him in that place. 
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or at least to have been senior both to Hesiod and Homer, 
and to have died a violent* death ; some sa)/ing that he was 
killed by a thunderbolt; though*most writers affirm, tliat Ue 
•ivas torn to pieces by Thracian women For which rea- 
son, ’ a the vision of Hcru.8 Pamphylius, in Plato, Orpheus’s 
soul passing into another body^ i§ said to have chose» that of 
a^wun, a reputed musical animal, on account of the great 
hatred he had conceived for all women, from the* death 
which they had inflicted on him. And the historic truth of 
Orpheus, was acknowledged not only by Plato, but also by 
Isociaje^, (who lived before Aristotle), in bis oration in 
praise of Busiris; and confirmed by the gjrave historian 
Diodorus Siculus, who says, that Orpheus diligently applied 
himself to litcialuie; and that when he had learned the 
mythological pai t of theology, he travelled into Egypt, 
where he soon became the greatest proficient among the 
Gieeks in tho mysteries of religion, theology, and poetry i'.’' 
( Tnteilectiial Si/stem.) 

Oiphcus is universally allowed to have excelled in poetry 
and rthijsic; especially on the lyre ; so th^at his successors 
w^ei'i^ content to be his imitators: whereas, says Plutarch, he 
adopted no model; for before his time, no music was known, 
except a few airs for the flute Every one is acquainted 


* From some of the ancient writers we learn, that the bard’s lyre 
happening t(r full into the Hebrus during his struggle with Us female 
murderers, it was can icd by the water’s to Lesbos, where it was taken 
up, and deposited in the temple of Apollo. 

f Sy- Isaac Newton has traced the family of Orpheus for several 
,generations. “ Sisac,” says this great man, “ passing over the Hel¬ 
lespont, conquered Thrace, killed Lycurgus, king of that country, 
and gave his kingdom, and one of his singing-women, to Oeagrus, 
the son of Tharops, and father of Orpheus; hence Orpheus is said 
to have had the muse (’alliope for his mother.” 

t Orpheus was pretf^ generally regarded as a magician, as well as a 
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with the incident of Orpheus’s success in drawing his wife 
from the infernal regions, purely by the power of his lyre, 
ard ultimately losing her again, from looking back upon her 
.before she had reached the upper air. Virgil relates the- 
transaction beautifully; and Drydcn has not 'disgraced his 
description. * , 

•’ .All clangers past, at length the lovely bride 
In safety goes, with her melodious guide ; 

Longing the common light again to share, 

And draw the vital breath of upper air ; 

He first, and «lose behind him follow’d she, 

For siiph was Proserjiine’s severe decree. 

When strong desires the impatient youth invade, 

*By little caution, and much love betray’d : 

A fault whicdi easy pardon may receive. 

Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive, 

For near the confines of ethcri.il light, 

And longing for the glimmering of a sight, ’ 

Th’ unwary lover cast a look bedund, 

Forgetful of the law, nor master of his mind. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty smoke ; 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Georg. 4. 

c ' 4. u 

To the strings added by Ampliion to the Merciirian lyre, 
Cconsistiiig originally of only four, at the most) Orpheus 
contributed others, thereby completing the second tetrg 
chord, which two tetrachords, being conjunct, would con¬ 
stitute a.- lieptacliord, or that series of seven sounds implied 
by the following verses in the sixth book of the jEiieid; 
which may be regarded as historical. 


master in the arts of poet'y and music. Many writers speak of him 
as tlie inventor of that species ot necromancy called evocatiojn of the 
manes, oy raising ghosts ; and this is sanctioned by tbe hymns he has 
left, which can be regarded oniy'as so many pieces of incaatation. 
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—- Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Oldoqiiitiir numcris <;e[)tcin discriuiina vocum : 

.Tamquc cadem dig'itis, jam^pectine pulsat cburno. t. 6i<0. 

I 

Tl.us translated by Dry den : 

The Thracian bard surrounded by the rest 
There stands conspicuous in his flowing' vest: 

Ills flt ing fingers, ancl harmonious quill, 

Strike sev’n distinguish’d notes, and seven they fill. 

Ptpusanias informs us, that the. hymn?},of this musical pa¬ 
triarch, though not numerous, were rapturously admired; 
and that the J^i/comidcsy an Atlienian family, knew them all 
by heart. And we lind l^indnr, in his fourlli Pylhic, saying, 
or to speak poetically, singing, “ Oh, Orpheus, father of the 
lyre and of song ! Orpheus, whom tlie universe celebrates, 
and whose she is Apollo* !” 

According to Plato and otlier waiters, the itiheiitor of the 
lyre of Orpheus was his own illustrious son, Musicus i". 
He wa§ born at Athens 1420 years before Christ, and was 
croatefl chief of the Eleiisinian mysteries, instituted in honor 
of Ceres. 'This philosopher, astronomer, priest, poet, and 
musician, (for he combined in his own peison and faculties 
all those :haraeters in a very eminent degree) was one of the 
lirst versihers of the oracles. Viigil celebrates Musajus in 
the character of Hierophant, or priest of Ceres, among the 
most iilustiioiis mortals who have merited a place in Ely¬ 
sium. 


* Those in t)ie very first rank of poctic^il and musical excellence, 
and thojsc only, were called the sons of this deity. 

t Some, however, dispute the descent of Miisaeus from Orpheus ; 
and say, that he waskpnly the disciple of that great master of the lyre. 
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Though Plutarch does not include this scientific and dis¬ 
tinguished scholar ih his catalogue of musicians, yet, since 
his hymns were set to music, and sung by himself, in the 
mysteries, his title* to a place among the sons of Apollo, 
docs not require to be defended. •It was the habit of Mu- 
sa.nis to»retire to a certain hill jiear the ciuidel of Athens, for 
the purpose of meditation: on which account, it was called 
Musccum. None of his works have reached modern times ; 
and even in those of Pausanias, there only remained a hymn 
to Ceres, which he produced for the use of the Lycomedes. 

Among the first poets aifd musicians of Greece, yet 
remain to be Qientioncd; Eitmolpus and Melampus. These 
were both priests of Ceres, and the authors of hymns dedi¬ 
cated to her worship. 

Eumolpus, as appears from the Oxford marbles, was the 
son of Musceus, and the publisher of his father’s verses. 
He united in himself the three characters that in the early 
ages of the world, almost constantly went together 5 the 
priest, poe,t, and musician; qualifications for which, he 
chiefly obtained iy Egypt, to which country, like mo§t of his 
accoraphshed compatriots, he travelled for the acquii^tiou of 
knowledge. Unremitted application rendered Eumolpus so 
eminent, and enabled him to so greatly distinguish himself at 
Athens, as Hierophant in the Eleusiiiian in}steri«s, that (as 
we are told by Diodorus Siculus) the priests and singers 
were afterwEurds known by the appellation of the EumoU 
pides. 

Melampus did not visit Egypt less profitably than Eumol¬ 
pus. However extended his acquirements there in music, 
it should seem, that at his return, he assumed the professions^ 
of a physician and a diviner; arts, the union of which, he 
had witnessed in the'great scene of his studies. In both 
these faculties he was highly skilled; and in his practice of 
the first, was so fortunate ass to restore to health, the two 
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daughters of ProDtus, king of Argos, who laboured under an 
atrabilious complaint; ifi return for Mfhicli service, he re¬ 
ceived the hand of one of his royal patients*. 

4 


* Since Melampusivas by profession a diviner, as well as a physi¬ 
cian, he must have included in his character the qualities of a poet 
and practical musician ; and poetical and musical accomplishments 
were held in much too high esteem, not to be supposed to have contri¬ 
buted to his obtaining this illustrious and munificent honour. 

As poetry and ntusic were necessary ministrants to divination, so 
tlancingwds the almost indispensable companion of music and poetry. 
The following description, or rather painting of a dance, in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad, is too lively, and too satisfactory, to be 
properly omitted in this note. The Creeks had two sorts of dances, 
the Pynhic, and the merely festive dance. Both in a degree are 
here represented clearly. 

A figur’d dance succeeds: such once was seen 
In lofty Gnossus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form’d by Dtedalean art, a comely band 

l>f youths and maidens, bounding hand ir hand; 

The maids in soft'Cymarrs of linen drest; 

The youths all graceful in the glossy vest $ 

Of those, the locks with flow’ry wreaths enroll’d; 

Of these, the sides adorn’d with swords of gold, 

That glitt’ring gay, from siher belts depend. 

Now all at once they rise, now all descend. 

With well-taught feet: now shape, in oblique ways, 

Confus’dly regular the moving maze. 

Now forth Et once, too swift for sight they spring, 

And undistinguish’d, blend the flying ring. Poi'E. 

Tliis elegant and animated picture is not so explicit in regard of 
the military manner of dancing, as of that exhibitory of the joys of 
peace. This deficiency, however, is well supplied by the fine descrip¬ 
tion given by Lucretius in his second book, of the procession of 
Cybele. 


4 
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To fill up the interval between the Argonautic expedition 
and the regular celebration of the ©lympic games, it will not 
now be unreasonable to take, notice of the chief of the bards 
mentioned in the fliad and Odjjssey ; poems in winch the* 
harmonic art is often alluded to,.and always'with rapture 
and encomium; though not,in^every instance, so distinctly, as 
to make it evident whether the author is extolling the powei^ 
of music, or verse; or of verse and music in conjunction. 

The instruments chiefly, if not exclusively, mentioned by 
Ilomer, are the /yre, the Jliite, and the sj/rinx ; the latter 
two of which, as |iath bttt'n already mentioned, wgre of 
Egyptian origin, lie introduces the name of the trumpet; 
but it is pretty gcneridly agreed, that however common the 
use of that inflatiie might be in the time of the poet, it was 


Lo ! armed l)aiids for pious antics fam’d, 

(Phrygian Curetes by the Grecians nam’d) 

Leap wildly round (while victim blood distains 
Their furious forms) and shake their rattling chains. 

On well-bracM drums their hands transported beat, 

Tt^hollow cymbals move their madded’d feet; 

The roaring horns increase the horfid sounds, 

And threat’ning music to the skies rebounds; 

While Phrygian airs the raptur’d soul inspire, 

Rouse the strong passions, and to plircnzy firc. Busby. 

It may not lx; superfluous to observe, that Ct/hele, the daughter of 
Meon, a Phrygian king, who exposed her upon a mountain called 
Cyhele, after being suckled by wild beasts, was fostered by shepherds, 
and by them named after the mountain on which she had been left. 
As she grew up, she surpassed all her companions as much m wis¬ 
dom and talents, as in beauty of pei-son ; I'or she. invented a flute, 
composed of many pipes,^and was the first of that copntry who intro¬ 
duced the use of dances and cymbals. Hence, when celebrated as 
the motker of the godSf those were the chief instruments with which 
she was saluted. . * 
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unknown to the Greeks during the Trojan war*. Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, the flute and lyre were the principal military 
instruments; and it was the former that the Lacedemonians 
used when approaching the enemy, performing upon it tlie 
n’elody appertaining to the song or hymn addressed to Cas¬ 
tor. The same wiiter informs us, that the Cretans played 

I 

tlieir military marches on the lyre. We find, however, that 
at the siege of Troy, heralds gave the signal of battle with 
their voices. Nestor (in the Iliad, book the second) says to 
Agamemnon,— 

Now bid thy heralds sound the loud alarms, 

And call the squadrons sheath’d in brazen arms. 

At feasts and banquets, celestial and terrestrial, the lyre 
was the instrument preferred : 

Thu'? the blest gods the genial day prolong' 

Ill feasts ambrosial, and celestial song; 

Apollo tun’d the lyre^ the IMuses'-round 

With voice alternate aid the silver sound. 11. I. 1. 

Anfl in the Odyssey, Homer thus describes the reception 
of Telemachus at the palace of Menelaus in Sparta ; 

WMiile this gay friendly troop the king surround, 

With festival und’tnirth the roofs resound: 

A bard amid tlie joyous circle sings 

High airs, attemper’d to the vocal strings -j-.' Od. 1. 4. 


* Archbishop Potter says in his Archteologia Grceca, that before 
the invention of trumpets, the first signals of battle were lightetl 
torches j and that to them^succeeded shell-tishes, wliick were sounded 
like trumpets. 

t The general panegyric Homer puts in the mouth of^Dlysses, 
upon the plcasure^produced by poetry and music, is worthy ot nouce. 
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Both Achilles and Paris are represented to us as profi¬ 
cients on the I)'re. When A^aineinnon’s ambassadors 
arrived at the tent of the Grecian hero, 

Amus’d at ease, the god-like man they found, 

Pleas’d with the solemn liarp’sh harmonious sound. 

• ^ 

And when tlie Trojan lover declines the combat with M,e- 
nelaus, Hector speaks reproachfully of— * 

His graceful form, instilling soft desire, 

Ilis curling tresses, arid his syUan lyre. II. 1. 3, 

Among the bards, rhapsodists, or musical seers, immor¬ 
talized by the father of poetry, Tiresias is the most ancient; 
and no*prophet in the Grecian annals was more celebrated. 
Circe, directing Ulysses to consult him in the shades, says— 

There seek the Theban bard depriv’d of sight, 

Within irradiate with prophetic light. Od. 1. 2. 

In the Catalogue of Ships, Thamj/ris is introduced as 
having contended with the Muses : 

•Too daring bard ! whose unsuccesshil pride 
Th’ immortal Muses in their art defied : 

Th’ avenging Muses of the light of day 
Depriv’d his eyes, and snatch’d his voice away 


How sweet the products of a peaceful reign ; 

The heav’n-tauglit poet and enchanting ^^rairi! On. 1. 9. 

And Maximus Tyrius, alluding to the festive scene descriherl in the 
succeeding lines, liberally observes, that the poet, by representing a* 
social company in the midst of their entertainments, delighted with 
song and music, intendetf to recommend a more noBle pleasure than 
that of gating and drinking. 

* We learn from Pausanias, that the celebrated painter PolyffnuSy 

VOL, I. K 
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No more his bcav’nJy voice was heard to siDg", 

Ifis hand no more awak’d the silver string. It. t 2. 

Of Demodocus Homer speaks with the generous rapture 
:>f one bard admiring the exalted genius''of another. The 
ki-ig of the Phoeacians being about to entertain Ulysses, he 
n akes that monarch say— 

' Let none to strangers, honours due disclaim) 

Be there Demodocus^ the bard of fame, 

Taught by the gods to please when high he sings 
The vocal lay, responsive to the strings On. 1. 8. 

Noi is he less liberal in his praises ot' Phemiusj said by 
Uustathius to have been the brother of Demodocus. 

To Phemiiis was consign’d the chorded lyre, 

Whose hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire: 


in his picture of the descent of Ulysses feto hell, represented Tha^ 
myris with his eyes put out. According to the same author, this un¬ 
fortunate bard was not only the subject of painting and poetry, but of 
sculpture; since among'-the statues which decorated Mount Helicon, 
he saw one of Thamyris, blind, and with a broken lyre in his hand. 
Diodorus Siculus says he leamt music of Linus. Pliny informs us, 
that he wa<i the first who performed on an instrument without the 
voice. Plato compares hiih with Orpheus : and Clemens Alexaudri- 
nus calls him the inventor of the Dorian mode. 

* Horner^ who by some has been thought to represent himself in 
the person of Demodocus, allows him the gift of inspiration j and in¬ 
timates that he sufig and played extempore, when he says, 

4 The bard advancing, meditates the lay. On. 1. 8. 

The'instrument on whic)i he excelled was the phorminx. It ought 
not to be omitted, that (as we read in Plutrrch’s De Musicti) he wrote 
the Fall of Troy in verse, and also a poem called the Nuptials of 
Venus. 
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Plieiniiis whose voice divine could sweetest sing" 

High strains, responsive to thp vocal string-. On. I. 1, 

‘ And in other passages of the same book, conveying to ns 
• ideas of the kind of songs usually performed.at royal ban¬ 
quets, and showing to what^an extent the immediate inspira-- 
tion of poets was accredited*, further and still higher praise 
is bestowed upon this minstrel. PhemiuSythe sweet, the 
heav'n-instructed bard,** who “ High on a radiant throne, 
sublime in state,** is requested to sing “ TVhat ancient 
hards in hall and bowser, have told^* and “ To tune what 
graces every eea*st, the lyre.” • 

From Hoftier, then, alone, we might collect, that an¬ 
ciently^ poetry and music were in constant union, and uni¬ 
versally honoured : that the great masters of those arts 
were esteemed and caressed by kings, princes, and heroes ; 
that no banquet or public solemnity was complete without 
the tributary skill of the poet and musician; and that the 
general companion and supporter of the voice, was the Ij^re. 

-«--—’ ■ ' — —^ — 

* A stronger proof cannot be adducei^of the importance given to 
music in Homer’s time, and the ages anterior to his own, than that of 
Ills feeling it necessary to give it a place in four of the twelve emu' 
partrnents of his Shield of Achilles. . * 
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CHAP. VII. 


MUSICIANS AND POETS, SUBSEQUENT TO HESIOD 

AND HOMER. 


TTiIE almost total blank in literature, from the time of 
Homer to that of Sappho, from that of Sappho to the age 
of Anacreon, and between the birth of Anacreon and the 
appearance of Pindar, renders it impossible to be regularly 
progressive in this stage of our history. As we proceed, 
large fertilized spots will exhibit themselves amid a barren 
waste; and we must be content, that if the intermediate 
spaces are nearly destitute both of flowers and grain, we 
can trarisport ourselves from one scene of pleasure and 
plenty to another, and are not necessitated, like other travel¬ 
lers, to eii'counter the fatigue of traversing the intervening de¬ 
serts. When, however, I call these spaces intervening deserts^ 
the appellation is not to be understood rigidly. The distance 
between one genius of the very first ord^ and another of 
the same rank, is not wholly unoccupied with specimens of 

merit sufficiently illustrious, perhaps, to be entitled to, and 

' 

to repay, our attention. 

Among these, the first presented to our notice, is Thaletas 
of Crete. This Poet~musiciany by sibme writers confounded 
with Thales, lived about three hundred years after the Tro¬ 
jan war. He so distinguished in philosophy and poli- 
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tics, that Lycurgus, when establishing his new form of go¬ 
vernment, M'as glad to avail hiiAself of his advice. From 
PJato and Plutarch we learn, that his manner of singing 
was highly captivating ; and that his od«B were so many ex'- 
hortations to obedience and concord. Athenaeus tells us, 
that the Spartans long continued to sipg his melodies; and 
it appears that he was the first who composed the llyp’or- 
chemes * for the armed, or military dance. 

Thaletas was succeeded by Eumelus, Of his produc¬ 
tions not much is now known. Pausanias and other au- 
thors, however, sftfak of ^lis talents, and quote hifiw'orks, 
not only as ihe productions of a musician and poet, but as 
an historian. He flourished between seven and eight hun- 
dred years before Christ. It has been very truly observed, 
that if he wrote the history of Corinth, his own country, as 
several W'ritcrs have declared, it must have been composed 
in verse; because, in his time, prose-writing was unknowm 
in Greece. Eumelufs history, therefore, it is most proba¬ 
ble, firmed a kind of historical ballad; a production not 
very unlike our .own old poetical legends, which were origi¬ 
nally sqng to the flute, or lyre. His name is so obsc»re,*thatj 
except for the purpose of preservftig something like a chain 
of characters, however distant the links, I should scarcely 
have suffered him to detain me from the notice* of a name 
so much better known, and of so much more interest. 

Archiloclms, the inventor of Dramatic Melody, was born 
at Paros ; and according to modern chronology, flourished 
about one century later than Eumelus; though Herodotus 
says he was cotemporary \vith Candaules and Gyge§, kings 


* The composition called Hyporchemes, consisted of a kind of poetry 
intended to be sung to tlie sound of Hutes and citharas, during a mili¬ 
tary danue. 
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of Lydia; but Plutarch gives him the credit of having done 
inol^ for the advancement of poetry and music tlj^n any 
other bard of antiquity. Archilochus discovered an early at 
tachment to poetry%nd music; yet these arts had nbt charms 
si'dicient to detain him from the army. The very first en¬ 
gagement, however, in wbicli h3 was engaged, proved that 
nature had not designed him for a soldier. In a word, it was 
his misfortune to lose his buckler, which, to repeat a plea¬ 
santry of his own, he felt it was much easier for a man to 
renew, than to restore his existence. This disgrace so af¬ 
fected Lycambes, the father of his mistress, that he refused 
him his daughter, to whom he had long been betrothed. 

Archilochusj among many other mental qualificatioiis, pos¬ 
sessed the powers of a satirist; the exercise of which, it ap¬ 
pears, created him many enemies. But his lyrical and musical 
talents are what chiefly concern our present inquiry. He was 
largely gifted with invention. He discovered, Plutarch tells 
ns, the Rhj/thmopodia of trimeter iambics, the sudden tran¬ 
sition from one kind of rhythm to another, and the manner 
of accompanying those irregular measures upon the lyre * ; 
which Ltter invention,'as a peculiarity in lyric poetry, consti¬ 
tutes him the author of *that species of versification. Also 
to his ingenuity is ascribed the origin of Epodes f. 


* * It is worthy of remark, that since, according to the nature of the 
ancient recitation, the measure of the verse rigorously governed the 
melody to which it was set, this operation was nothing less than mu¬ 
sical compositloa perpetually diversified. 

f In,the most general acceptation of the word, an Epode is a com¬ 
position consisting of a number of lyric verses of different construc¬ 
tion, comprised in a singk' stanza. Bnt in a less common sense, it 
implied a small lyric poem, composed in Trimeter Iambics^ of six feet, 
nnd Dimeters of four feet, alternately. Tn process of time, the signi¬ 
fication of the word JEpode was extended to every poem which had a 
**% 

short verse placed at the end of several that were longer. 
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From an epigram in the AnthologiOf as also from the 
epistles of Cicero, it appears, that tlie name of Archilochus 
vied, in the regard^it challenged, with that of Homer.himself. 

, And Aristophanes, the most scrupulous critic of his time,* 
said, the longest poem of Archilochus was to him always 
tlie mo*8t acceptable. 

Of T^rtwus, an Athenian general and musician, all anti¬ 
quity speaks, as the admired composer of military songs and 
airs; and also as an excellent musical performer. A memo¬ 
rable victory obtained by the Lacedemonians in their second 
war with the Messetiians, afjout 685 years before Christ, was 
attributed to <he animating sound of a new flute *, invented, 
and pli^yed upon, by Ij/rtceus. So powerful, indeed, were 
his compositions, that, according to Lycurgus the orator, 
the Spartans made a law, that previous to their going upon 
any military expedition, they should all be summoned to the 
king’s tent, to hear the songs of T^rtccus. A celebrated 
song and dance perfo'’med at festivals by three choirs, was 
also of his production. In the performance of this com¬ 
position, the lirst*choir consisted of old men, the second of 
young men, and the third of hoys. The dispositipif of*this 
choral dialogue was as follows : 


* From this, and many similar instances, in proof of the efiects of 
the ilute in animating the soldiers, besides the fact, that in warlike 
expeditions, it was the instriinicnt more generally used than any 
other, it is evident, that its construction and character must have 
been very different from that of the modern flute, as well as from 
that simple form and soft mellowness of tone of the original pipe or 
reed. Probably, it was of the comute kind; an idea sanctioned by 
the following verses in ^the description of the music used in. the 
procession of Cybeh. (Vide Lucretius, 1.2.) 

The roaring horns increase the horrid sotpuds, 

And threat’oing music to the sky rebounds. 


Besar. 
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Old Men .—Tn youth, our souls with martial ardour glow’d. 

Young Men .—AVe present glory seek : Point out the road. 

Boys .—Though now with children we can only class, 

‘‘Our future deeds, we hope, will your’s' surpass. 

On the extraordinary talents of Terpanderj most of the 
ancient vviiters expa/iale ; though scarcely any two of them 
agree concerning tlie time and {)Iace of his birth. Accord¬ 
ing to the Oxford marbles, he was the son of Deidencus of 
Lesbo.s, and flourished about 670 years before Clirist. 
From the same source we learn, that Jie tnughl the nomeSy 
or airs^ of the lyro and Jlule.^ which he ^performed himself 
upon this last instrument^ in concert with other players 
upon the flute. In conliimation of the general opinion, that 
he added three strings to the lyre, which, till his time, had 
only four, both Euclid and Strabo quote two verses, w'hich 
they ascribe to Terpander himself* : 

The Telrachord's restraint we nowj^despise. 

The s€v''n-string'd Lyre a nobler strain supplies. 

X,o the genius of. Terpandery the Greeks, it is said, 
owed the introduction of notation^ for ascertaining and pre- 




If to this we add the circumstance, that Lysander, the Spartan ge¬ 
neral, beat down the walls of Athens, and burned the Athenian ships 
to the sound of flutes, we shall want no further proof, that the tones 
an«l power of the ancient tibia were sufHciently boisterous to come 
under the description of those of the clarion. 

j * If, however, the hymn to Mercury, which is attributed to Homer, 
and in which the seven-stringed lyre is mentioned, be genuine, it de¬ 
prives T'erpander- of this glory. But it is Only being just to him, to 
observe, that the learned have great doubts respecting its authenticity ; 
and that the Marbles tell us the Lacedemonians were offended by bis 
innovations. 
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serving melody; which, till his time, was traditionary and 
iieeting 

Plutarch enumerates among the other compositions of this 
ilistinguishcd jj^et and musician, his cxce’llent poemSj of 
hymns, for the cithara, in heroic verse, which,* in after times, 
were iTsed by tlie rliapsodiks, as prologues to llie poems of 
Homer. Put it docs not appear that his name derived more 
lustre from any talent than from his accomplishments as a 
cilharist, and as a performer on the His skill on 

these instruments obtained him the lirst prize in the musical 
contests at the Camiean grfnies ; and four prizes at the -Py- 
ihir games];, 

Mimnermus was a musician and lyric poet of Smyrna; 
and flourished at the beginning of the sixth century before 
the Christian era. He lirst attracted notice, and obtained 
admiration, by his excellent performance (on the flute) of a 
name called Cradias, usually played at Atht^ns during the 
march, or procession, of the victims of expiation. Accord¬ 
ing to Athenajus, he w'as the inventor of the podameler 
'cerse: and his genius shone so conspicuously in his elegies, 
(whichJHorace prefeired to those of Galliinachtis) as4o |i]ace 
him in the highest of the bardic* ranks. These, and his 


* It is, nevertheless, to be observed, that the honour of inventing 
the first jnmtcal characters^ has, by Alipius and Gai.dentius, b«on 
awarded to l*ythagoras. 

f 'I’lie flute, Ai-istotle informs us, after its first invention, was used 
by mean people, and deemed an ignoble instrument, imworjhv of a 
free man, till after the invasion and defeat of the Persians; whe^ 
ease, affluence, and luxury, soon so augmented its estimation, that it 
W'as a disgrace to a persifn of birth not to be master ctf its performance. 

J For a full account of the four principal Grecian games, viz. the 
Olympic, the Pythic, the JSemean, and the Isthmean, see the following 
chapter. 
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poem upon the battle between the people of Smyrna and 
the Lydians, under Gyges^ together with his Nanno*^ an 
exquisite elegiac composition ext6lled and quoted by Strabc, 
induced Propertius to declare, that, in his opinion, his verses 
V ere more valuable than all the writings of Homer. And 
1 lorace, struck with .the beauty of some lines of this* poct- 
ruusician, written in his earlier years, and preserved by Sto- 
bceus, bears testimony to his talents in describing the passion 
of love. Their sense is as follows: 

, Say, wliat is life, and all its pride, * 

If Love’s pure pleasure be denied? 

O, snatch me hence, ye Fates, whene’er 
His tender joys J cease to share. 

Now let us cull each fragrant flow’r, 

"yVliile youth’s bright season grants the pow’r ; 

For frozen age will soon destroy 
The lorce to give or take a joy; 

And then, a prey to pain and care, 

Avoided l)y tliu young and fair ; 

The sun’s blest beams will loathsome grow. 

And only shine on scertes of woe. 

*• f 

A 

After MimnermiiSf we find no lyric poet whose works have 
survived, till we descend to the time of Stesichorus, who, 
Athena?us informs us, was born at Hiuiera in Sicily, and who, 
according to the most authentic chronologers, died near the 
end of the fifth century before Christ. His 'original name 
was Tisias ,* but, as some say, he acquired that of Stesu 
chorusy from the changes he made in the manner of per¬ 
forming the dithyrambic chorus, which was and danced 


* NannOf according to Athentcus, was a young and beautiful girl, 
an excellent performer on the flute, and with whom, in his old age, 
Mimnennus was deeply enamoured. 
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round tlie altar of Bacchus; while others, among whom is 
Suidas, affirm that he was so called, because he was the first 
wJio accompanied ^a chorus with citharodia^ or sinking to 
,lhe bjre. * 

Quintilian, who speaks of the 'poems of ^tesichorus as 
extant In his time, gives them a high character. Of these, 
however, only a- few fragments are remaining. ^ His genius 
led him to the projecting several musical improvements, 
among which, Plutarch mentions the changes he made in the 
JIarmalion, or chariot air, composed by Olympus *. 

Of Simonidesf who floul’ished much about the same time 
as Stesichorm, it will be necessary to speak somewhat more 
at larg^. Though there were several poets and musicians 
of that name, the eldest, born 538 years anterior to Christ, 
was the most illustrious. He w'as a native of Ceos, 
and had the honour of being the preceptor of Pindar. 
Among his numerous poetical productions, are many songs 
of victory and triumph at the public games, at which he 
himself gained the prize in elegiac poetry, when iEschylus 
was his competitor; and another when he was fourscore 
years o6 age f. • • 

The tender, sweet, and plaintive character of his verse, 
procured him the appellation of Melicertes; and of the 
tearful eye of his muse every one spoke. Both* Plato and 
Cicero give him the character, not only of an excellent 


* The Harmatian air was so denominated, as Hesychins jnfornis 
us, on account of its imitating the rapid motion of a chariot wheel ^ 
or because it^ fire and spirit was calculated to animate the horses that 
drew the chariot in battle? • 

f Fj'ora Suidas we learn, that he added four letters to the Greek 
alphabet; and Pliny gives him credit as the contributor of an eighth 
string to the lyre; claims which, however, it is difficult to allow him. 
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poet and musician, but speak in admiration of ills wisdom 
and virtue : and Dr. Johnson {Adventurer^ No. 89) i»a}'S 
“ Simonides was celebrated by*the ancients for the sweej:- 
•ness, correctness, and purity of his style, and his ii resistible 
skill in ^ loving the passions.” 

Thit distinguished genius JiVed to his ninetieth year. 
Such an extraordinary longevity afforded him the opportunity 
of peisonally knowing many of the first chaiacters in anti¬ 
quity. Xenophon in his Dialogue upon Tyranny, makes 
him one of the interlocutors with llieio, king of Syracuse*. 

No^ the least cm ions part oh the hystory of Simonides, 
is, that being frequently applied to by the yictors at the 
games, to write odes in their praise, he would never gratify 
their vanity till he had secured the sum for which he sti¬ 
pulated. He had two colFers, he told his employers ; one 
for the deposit of honours, verbal thanks, and promises, 
and the other*to receive his pecuniary rewards. lie added, 
that as he charged the latter coffer, he found it filled ; but 
that however liberally the first was supplied, it still remained 
empty t- 

I^eng asked by liiero’s queen, whether it was lyost dc- 
siiable to be learned ot rich, he answered that it was far 
better to be rich ; for the learned were always dependent on 
the rich, ar.d waiting at their doors; but he never saw rich 
men wailing at the doors of the learned. Carrying the 
principle of economy to the excess of selling, part of the 
provision with which his table* was furnished by Iliero, 


* Tfie reader will not fail to recollect the story of Hicro’s demand- 
ni£r to know of Simonides the nature of God : and that after much 
meditation he gqve that despot the answer h^ should have returned at 
first:—that the nature of God was inscrutable. 

f Simonides is said to have been the first who sold his ifiuse to 
the best bidder. * 
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some one on the part of the king reprobated his meanness; 
upon which he said, he so acted f®r two reasons ; to display 
to the world the magnificence ofc his patron, and to show his 
own frugality. Olie maxim of his, (never out of Ins recol-. 
’ lection) was, that it is better to ]eave money to your ene¬ 
mies, ^I'tcr death, than to be^ troublesome to your friends, 
while living*. 

We are now approaching the most exalted lyric genius of 
Gi ecce: but impatience to contemplate his refulgence must 
not prevent our taking a glance at a great though inferior 
luminary. Simonides left, behind him a nephew (born at 
Cos) who rivalled his uncle’s talents. Bacchili/dcs, like his 
relation and tutor, sung the victories of Hiero at the public 


* Dionysius has preserved the following fragment of this poet. 
The occasion is as intcrcstiii(r as the ideas are natural and beautiful. 
Danae being, by her nieredess father, enclosed in a chest, and thrown 
into the sea with her child, when night conies on, and a storm arises, 
uhicli threatens to overset the chest, weeping, and embracing the 
young Perseus, she exclaims: 

, Sweet child ! what anguish does,thy mother know,* 
lire cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 

Amidst the roaring wind’s tremendous sound, 

Which threats destruction as it howls around, 

In balmy sleep tbou licst, as atHhe breast, 

Without one bitter thought to break thy rest, 

WliHe in pale, glimm’ring interrupted light, , 

The moon but show» the horrors of the night. 

Didst thou but know, sweet innocent I crur ivoes. 

Not opiate’s pow’r thy eyelids now could close. 

Sleep on, sweet babe ! ye waves in silence roll. 

And lull, oh lull to rest my tortur’d soul. 

There is a second gr«at poet and musician of the name of Simo¬ 
nides, recorded on the Marbles, supposed to have been the grandson 
of iliS. present; and who, in 478 B. C. gained the prize in the games 
at Athens. 
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games. He was also the author of numerous luove Verses, 

Prosodies, PilhyrambicsyHymens, Pceans, Jlyporchemes, 

and Parthenia, or songs to Jbe sung by a chorus of virgins 

jat festivals. Unfortunately, though his cKdinis to our notice 

are great, the* particulars now known of him are limited to 

these. This historical defect, however, permits us Jo pass 

with less delay to the history of Pindar, 

Pindar, whose genius, every hero, prince, and potentate, 

was prone to court, whose muse of fire w^as retained and 

pensioned at Delphos, was a native of Thebes, in Bceotia, 

and born about 520 years before the Christian era. From 
. ^ 

his father, a flute-player by profession, he received his first 
musical instructions. His second teacher was Myrtis, a 
lady distinguished by her talents for l}ric poetry. ^Jyrtis 
had also a female pupil of the name of Corinna, wdio, more 
advanced in her studies than Pindar, contributed to facilitate 
his progress. , Shewing his fair fellow pupil the exordium of 
a poem, in which he had crowded an immense variety of 
historical subjects, she, smiling, told him, he should sow with 
the hand, and not empty his whole sack at once. He was 
not,^ how’ever, long in outstripping the knowledge of his 
tutoresses, whom he quitted for the instruction of Simo¬ 
nides, then in extreme old age. 

The institution of public trials of poetical and musical merit 
was now so general through Greece, that the fame of a 
young student and practitioner could be promoted only by 
his entering the lists ; and it so happened that both Myrtis 
and Corinna publicly disputed the prize with him at Thebes. 
Over the former he obtained a victory ; but was vanquished 
by Corinna no less than five diiferent times *. 


* Pausanias attributes these victories of Corinna to the partiality of 
the judges, more sensible to the charms of beauty than to the^i^pvers 
of music ami poetry. JLvery natural conjecture. 
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llie liypercritics and satirists, taking advantage of the 
impression made on the public piind by these bis defeats, 
traduced, abused, and turned into ridicule, his poetical and 
iHusical abilities. • But this treatment he was wis^ enougl^ 

• to turn to his own account, by making it the spur to his 
future industry. His first.measure was to quit Thebes: 
after which he arduously and incessantly exerted himself to 
remove other faults besides those of which ill-nature and 
sarcasm had made him sensible, and soon became the won¬ 
der and delight of Greece. 

His performances then^ frequently graced and dignified 
the four great festivals of the Olympian, Pythian, l^emean 
and Isthmeah games. Those candidates for fame, who 
w'ere ambitious of having their achievements celebrated by 
Pindar, applied to him for an ode, which was always sung in 
the Prytaneumy or town hall of Olympia, before it was 
performed at the triumphal entry 

The character of a poet, Pausanias says, was positively 
consecrated in tliS ptJrson of* Pindar, by the god of verse 
himself, whose oracle commanded the inhabitants of Del- 
phos to set apart for that bard one half of the first-fruit 
offering^, brought by the religious tp his shrine, and to allow 
him a conspicuous place in his temple f. 

According to Fabricius, Pindar lived tojhe agg of ninety; 


* Gratian afjlvises the man who would arrive at the most cuiisum- 
mate greatness, to perform extraordinary actions, and then secure a 
good poet. But this latter provision could not always be made: and 
those conquerors who were not so fortunate as to have poets and mu¬ 
sicians for their friends, or so rich as to be able to purchase Odes for 
their own particular victories, were content to have the old Hymn td 
Hercules of Archilochus performed by a hand of musicians; or if 
they could not afford that expense, to get it sung by their friends. 

f Inconsequence of this divine favour, an iron chair was provided 
for Pindar^ and placed in the temple. This chair, sitting in which 
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but the chronology of Dr. Blair makes it appear tliat he 
died 437 years before Christ, at the age of eighty-six. The 
Thebans erected a monument (o him in the Hippodrome: 
rand his renown continued so great, that posterity derived 
from it considerable honours and privileges. It is an inci¬ 
dent as striking in the page of Iwslory, as honourable to the 
character of Alexander, that when that warrior attacked the 
city of Thebes, he gave express orders to his soldiers to 
spare the house and family of Pindar. One, and one* only 
circumstance, is to be compared with this mark of honour : 
When the Lacedemonians ravage^l Boeotia, and burned the 
capital, these words were written upon the door of the bard : 
Forbear to burn this house ; it was the dwelling of Pindar. 

Concerning the celebrated musician and poet, Pylades 
of Megalopolis, no more is knowm than the few particu¬ 
lars, or rather single incident, transmitted to us by Plutarch 
and Pausania.s. He lived in the time of Philopoemen, ge¬ 
neral of the Achaean league. This hero, soon after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, happened to visit the theatre 
during the Nemean games, while the musicians were dis- 
puting^the musical prize. At the moment he entered, Py- 
ladeSf accompanied by .the lyre, was singing the beginning 
of a song composed by Tiinotheiis, culled the Persians. 
The wordfi were-- 

Bc'hold the hero from whose glorious deeds 

Our greatest blessing, liberty, proceeds! 

This extraordinary coincidence struck the whole assem¬ 
bly with pleasure and surprise. Roused to instant enthu¬ 
siasm by the exact application of the verse to the general’s 


the bard sung his hymns in honour of the god, was remaining in tl^e 
time of Pausanias. ^ 
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late victory, tlie energy with which it was uttered, and the 
excellence of the singer’s voice, the auditors cast their eyes 
upon PliilopDemen, burst into violent applauses, and felt 
confident of entirely recoveiing the dignity they had lost by* 
former defeats. • 

We will now take a view'o/ the great poet-musician, the 
fire, vigour, and accidental appropriateness of whose verses 
formed the basis of this remarkable incident in tlie life of a 
general, who, proposing Epamiiioudas for his model, was 
not unsuccessful in imitating the prudence and the simpli¬ 
city, the* courage, s^ill, and disinterestedness, of that, cele¬ 
brated Theban. 

Timotheus, son of Thersander, or Philopolis, and one of 
the most shining ornaments of antiquity, was born at Mile¬ 
tus, an Ionian city of Cana, years before Christ, flis 
excellence lay in lyric and ditliyrainbic poetry, and the per¬ 
formance of the cithara. He is said to have’ added four 
strings to the seven, of which the lyre then consisted *. 
The 111 St time he performed in the assembly of the people 


This is the account given by Pausanias: hut Suidas saj’^s, the 
Grecian lyre had already nine strings, and that Timotheiis only added 
two : but the famous Senatiis Consnltum settles tlie questiwi. 

The greatest progressive improvement of tliis instrument, as generally 
stated, IS that from the time of Amphion to that of Terpander, a period 
of 8.5f> years. Tt had only four strings ; when the latter, by adding 
to it three new ones, extended itS scale to a heptachord. One hundred 
and fifty years after this period, Pythagoi-as added* an eighth string, 
completing the octave. ^ 

To the strings that were afterwards added to these (by whioh the, 
scale was extended to two octaves) there are various claimants, which, 
perhaps, only proves, that ariusic was cultivated at the s»itne time, in ^lif- 
ferent countries; and that the inhabitants of each country invented and 
improvetl their own instruments, some of which were confounded wdth 
those of other parts of Greece, which they resembled. 

VOL. t. 
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he experienced such violent marks of disapprobation, that 
had not his cotemporary^ Euripides, been sensible of his 
extraordinary abilities, and encouraged him to pursue a pro- 
efession in which he afterwards so highly succeeded, he would 
ha ‘/e abandoned it for ever. 

It seems extremely likely, that the great offence given to 
h .s countrymen, by bis innovation upon the then state of the 
lyre, was in a great measure the cause of his unfavourable 
reception at his first public appearance *. How decided 
the opposition was to his extension of the scale, is evident, 
from the following curious deerpe of antiquity (or Spartan 
Act of Parliamenl) preserved by Boethius : — 

Whereas Timotheus the Milesianj coming to our 
city^ has dishonoured our ancient music, and despising the 
lyre of seven strings, has, by the introduction of a greater 
variety of 7wtes, corrupted the ears of our youth ; and by 
the number of his strbigs, and the novelty of his 7nelody, 
has given to our music an effeminate and artificial dress, in^ 
stead of the plain a7id orderly one in which it has hitherto 
appeared; rendering melody infamous, by composing in 
thff chromatic, instead of the enharmonic ,• 

“ The Kings and the, Ephori, have, therefore, resolved to 
pass censure upo7i Timotheus for these things: and, far- 
ihet;, to oblige him to cut all the superfluous strings of his 
eleven, leaving only the seven tones; and to banish him 
frofn our city ; that men may be warned for the future, not 

to mlroduce into Spaida ayiy unbecoming customs.'^ - 

Tiniotheus, hpwever, was afterwards pardoned f; and rose 


* Severe as we find this* edict, Timotheus was not the first who 
used eleven strings. Mdauippidas had long before performed on a 
lyre with twelve strings. ^ 

•f In the relation of this aflair, as given by Athenseus, we find it 
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to such ixuitcd celt’brity, that he received from the Ephesians 
the immense sum of a thousand 'pieces of gold, as his re¬ 
ward for composing and setting to music a poem in honour 
** • • 
of Diana. • < 

According to the account left of.this extraordinary genius, 
by Suidas, his poetical and musical compositions were very 
numerous, and of various kinds. They are said to have 
consisted of nineteen nome'^^ or canticles, in‘hexameters ; 
thirty-six proems, or preludes; eighteen dilhi/rambics; 
twenty-one h^mns; the poem in honour of Diana; one 
pnnegi/ric ; four tri^edies ^ihe Persians, Phinidas, I Mer¬ 
ies, and A^ofteJjand the rhapsody on the Birth of Bacchus ; 
to which are to be added, eighteen hooks of nomes^ or aiis, 
conipoAul expiessly for the clthara, and set to eight ihou- 
santl verses,- and a thousand prooimia, or preludes, for the 
nomes of the ilut4, as mentioned hy Stcjihen of llyzantium. 

The same autlior informs that Timotheus^iWed in Ma¬ 
cedonia, at the advanfx'd age of ninety-seven'*', 

Amcng the distinginshod musicians of ancient Ureece, 
few held a higher station than Antioknidks. We learn 
from Suidas, that he ^Vas a native of Thebes, in t^nuc/fia, 
and the ^on of Safyrus, a colehratcd*Hutc-player. Tie stii- 
<lied under Plnloxeims, to whom he hecame llute-playcr in 
oiflinary, constantly accomjjanying him in the mw'sical airs 
which tOat cclchrated poet-musician set to his ov>^n verses. 


.iddul, th.it -.^hea the [tuhlic officer was oa the j>oinfeof executing the 
sentence hy culling otFthe new strings, Timotlu us, perceiving a lidlc 
statue in tlie same place, with a lyre in its hand of eleven choids, and 
directing to it tlie attention of the judges, was aciputtc-d. 

* According to the Marbles (certainly much better authority) he 
was only ninety when he died. 

StephtAi Byzantium fixes his death in the fourth year of the I05th 
OI 3 mpiatl, two years hefoo the bii’th of Alexander the (.ireat; whence 

T O 
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By attention and practice, aided by the instruction of so ex¬ 
cellent a master, he brought the art of flute-playing to 
greater perfection than it bad ever reached before; and when 
‘he quitted Philoxenus, obtained pupils orthe first class, and 
\v IS caressed' by the greatest princes. Pericles, having un- 
t'ertaken the education of his nephew Alcibiades, preferred 
Antigenides for his flute-master. 

According to Athenaeiis, it w'as Antigenides who per¬ 
formed upon the flute at the nuptials of Iphicratcs', when 
that Athenian general espoused the daughter of Cotvs, King 
of Thrace : and it is to him that Plutarch attributes the 
pow'er that, by the performance of the JIarmatian air at a 
banquet, transported Alexander to such a degree, that he 
seized his arms, and was on the point of attaching his 
guests 

Iloweyer high the reputation of this musician, he was too 
sensible of the precariousness of public favour, to place in 
it any great confidence, or to suffer himself to be elated by 
the applause of the multitude. Endeavouring to inspire 
his pupil Ismenias with the same sentiment, and to teach 
him to despise the judgment of the populace, one day he 
consoled him on the coldness of his auditors, by saying, 
Mihi cane et Musis: Sing to me and the Muses. 

Antigenides had so great a command of the flute, that he 
could express with it minute intervals and inflexions of 
sound : and, according to Apuleius, play in all the inodes. 
But such a variety of execution necessitated many novelties 
in the construction of the instrument: among these, one 


it would appear that this Timotheus was not the famous performer 
on the flute, so much esteemed by that prince, and over whose pas¬ 
sions his musical powers are said to have had such an entire command. 
* The same stoi^y has been told of Timotheus. 
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was, an increase in the number of its holes, which, probably, 
not only extended the compass, but rendered the tones more 
flexible and various *. His^ innovations were not confined 
^to the instrument itself: he appeared in public with delicate * 
Milesian slippers, and a robe of saffron colour, called CVo- 
coton. * * • 

A bon mot of the general Epaminondas (himself a skilful 
musician) relative to Antigenidcs, is recorded by Plutarch. 
The Theban leader, upon being informed, as if to alarm 
him, that the Athenians had sent troops into the Pelopon- 
nessus, equipped with enlife new arms, asked “ Whether 
Antigemdes was disturbed when he saw new' flutes in the 
hands of 'I’eUis t (” 

If Dorion is entitled to a place among these poetical 
and musical luminaries, it is, perhaps, more on account of 
his wit than liis professional superiority. He, however, dis¬ 
tinguished himself, by introducing a number of changes in 
the music of his time; and was at the head of a sect of per-^ 
foiniera, opponents to another sect, of which Antigenides 
was the chief. TJiough both his poetry and his music are 
lost, maiy of his pleasantries are preserved. • • 

Being at Milo in Egypt, and unable to procure a lodging, 
he inquired of a priest, who was sacrificing in a chapel, to 


■ 

* Theophrastus, in liis History of Plants, has recordeti how, and 
at what season, Antigenides cut tfie reeds for his Hute, in order to ob¬ 
tain such as should be capable of expressing all the delicacy and re¬ 
finements in which he prided himself. , 

'|- A (ireek lyric poet and musician, the father of lirasidas, the 
famous Lacedemonian general, to whose memory a superb monument 
was raised ; and in whose lionour public festivals wer* held at Lac’e- 
demon, called Brasideia. Tellis. bv the jut of Epaminondas’s jeu 
d'espritf did not, as a flute-player, rival the talents of his son as a 
general. 
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what divinity it Mas dodicati'd, who answered, 7a Jupiter, 
and to Neptune. How* shonhl I be able,” says Dorion, 
to ^ct a lodging in a place vvlfleie the gods are obliged to 
‘lie double ?” 

Supping with Nicorreon in the Island of Cyprus, and 
! diinnng a rich cup of gold .that was placed on the side¬ 
board,—“ The goldsniilh will make you juat such another,” 
sa)s the prince, “whenever you please.” “ He’ll obey your 
orders much better than mine, Sir,” answered Uorion; “so 
let me have that, and do you bespeak another.” 

Upon hearing the description* of a tt^mpest, in the Nau~ 
plius of Timotheus, Dorion said, he had seen a better in a 
boding caldron. 

Being robbed of a gouty shoe at a banquet, “ The only 
harm I wish the thief,” says he, “is, that my shoe may fit 
him.” 

Dorion's 'wit and talents made him a Melcome guest 
wherever he went, l^hilip of Maccdon often invited him to 
his parties of pleasure, which he never failed to animate and 
delight 

The number of illustrious poet-musicians in antiquity is 
too great to admit the hiclusion of every one. I he present 
list is, perhaps, already tot) long; but it is impossible to re¬ 
fuse the (daims of a ladj/ to our notice; a latly whose merits 
rank so high as those of L(imia. 

I’his celebrated female was as much admired for her abi¬ 
lities as a flute-player, as for Iier wit and beauty. Jf an 
exquisite engraving of her head upon an amethyst, with the 
veil and bandage of her profession, which was in the pos¬ 
session of the la’e King of France, proves her to have been 
uncommonly handsome^, the honours her talents received, 
sufficiently testify their power over the hearts and minds of 
her hearers. 

Lainia w^as ihe^ daughter of Cleanora, mistress to Deme- 
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trius Poliorcetes, at whose court she became the object of 
universal admiration. But her porsoiml charms and abilities 
were not long limited to so nairow a sphere as that of a 
single court, city,*or country. From Athens, the |)lace o^ 
her birth, she travelled into Egypt, whither* she w'as at¬ 
tracted* by the fame of its* flute-players. Her person and 
performance soon engaged the altentioii of Ptolemy Soter, 
with whom she abided till she became the captive of Deme¬ 
trius, who contending with Ptolemy for the Island of Cy¬ 
prus, conquered him m a sea engagement, and took prisoners 
his wives and dome^slics. , 

The prince whose captive I^amia became, conceived for 
her the most violent passion. i\t her request, he conferred 
such cxtiaordinary benetits upon the Athenians, that they 
rendered him divine honours; and m gratitude for the influ¬ 
ence she had exeicised in their favour, dedicated to her a 
temple, under the name of Venus Liamia^. 

These<are the chief and most celebrated poet-musicians 
of Grjece, subsequent to the times of Hesiod and Homer; 
excepting such as Anacrcotij Ailschijlus, Sophocles^ Euri¬ 
pides, and Theocritus; who, though they all flomished be¬ 
fore the separation of Music and Poetry, are. not‘only too 
well known, for their characters add lives to require to be 
related here, but have so long been familiar to us simply as 
poets iind dramatists, that a ?«w.«c«/*accoimt of them would 
aeem foreigq from their established fame and recognised 
merits f. 


* A great number of Grecian Tibicince, or female flute-{flayers, 
are mentioned by Athenaeus; and yet, by the account which Parmenio* 
gives to Alexander of the Jemale musicians in the service of Darius, 
the use of the flute among ladies, appears to have been much more 
generaf in Persia than in Greece. 

t And it is scarcely necessary to observe, that of names obscure as 
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From the time of Alexander the Great, down to which 
we have traced the principal professors of the poetical and 
musical arts, but few masters of eminence are upon record. 
Of these notice will hereafter be taken. 

We are now about to take a view of those national insti- 
ti .ions, which not only opened a field for the display of 
Ciccian genius, Grecian taste,"and Grecian emulation; but 
which, from their memorable character and important ob¬ 
jects, have been made so many grand bases for chronological 
calculation, and historical certainty. 


A^tthesy PolyodeSy Zenodemvs, Zenovritus, Telesilluy Rhianus, TbycuSy 
and other lyrics, no memorials remaiu sutticieutly interesting to entitle 
them to any detailed notice. 
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Tin: GRECIAN GAMES. 

Of the Grecian Games, or Purlic Sports, consist' 
iiig of trials of skill,*Sn arts and bodily exercises, and instituted 
in honour of* distinguished personages, or auspicious events, 
iheie ^i'ere a great variety; but of these, the chief were, the 
Oh/mpic Games, founded, according to some, by Hercules ; 
the Pythian Games, first established, as Pausanias informs 
us, by Jason, or Diomedes, King of Etolia, and re-established 
by Iphitus; the Nemucan Games, instituted by Adrastus, 
and subsequently augjiiented by Hercules; the Isthmean 
Games, founded in commemoration of Melicertes; and the 
Panathencean Gftmes, appointed in honour of Minerva. 

The Olympic Games, which commenced in tbe*year of 
the world 288G, were held at the, beginning of every fifth 
year, on the banks of the Alpheus, near Olympia, a city of 
Elis, iy honour of Olympian Jupiter, and comprised per¬ 
sonal combats, chariot-races, and musical contests. 

It is remarkable, that Homer <loes not once montion these 
games; which, as dedicated to Jupiter, and forming by their 
regular returns, those measures or divisions of chronology 
most generally adopted, u ere superior in consequence to all 
the otheis*. It is true, that at first, the Olympic Gamef 

- -_■---—j- 

* the superiority of these yames over tlie others, no evidence 
can be stronger than tiiai deducilAe from the speech of Socrates to the 
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were observed only occasionally, at veiy distant and iric- 
gidar periods; but in the year 776 before Christ, their cele¬ 
bration was lixed for every liftieth month, or the secoiid 
mouth after the expiration of four years, and were made to 
se ve as epochas. In the tirst of these, the Olympiad Ironi 
wliich chronologers reckon, Correbus, the Elan, was the victor. 

Whether tlicsc games, which had their name from the 
god in whose hon i»;r they were ordained, or from the city 
of Olympia, near winch they were held, were originally in¬ 
stituted for teli pous or ci\il purposes ; they, in process of 
time, l^ecamc so important to a!l Greece, that every stale 
and city felt a deep and constant interest in tluir celebiation. 
From JVlr. West’s JJi.iserlalion on the Olympic Gomes^ the 
source which supplied Or. Burney widi the greater part of 
his description of the manner of their exercise, we learn 
that they were both religious and political. Respect and 
veneration for the gods, but particularly for Jupiter, the in¬ 
genious translator of Pindar observes, were impressed by 
the noble and magniticcnt temple and statues erected to him 
at Olf/mpia, as w^ell as by religious rites and ceremonies. 
By the horse-race^ the breed and management of that useful 
animal w'as promoted; in xhd foot-race^ manly speed and 
activity. Add to this, that a noble thirst of excellence and 
victory was excited by the various other feats of manhood 


judges, after his condemnation ; because it is praise only by inference, 
and net an intendeili eulogy. Required to pass sentence on himself, 
and to nanre the death he preferred, he said, “ For my attempts to 
teach the Athenian youth justice and moderation, and to render the 
rest of my countrymen more happy, let me be maintained at the pub¬ 
lic expense the remaining years of my life in the Prytaneum ; an 
honour, O Athenians! whieli I deserve more than the victors at the 
Olympic games. They make their countrymen more happy in appear¬ 
ance, hut I made yov^so in reality.'^ 
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and dexterity performed on these occasions, and the higher 
and more useful feelings awakeiied and called into play. 
Put though Mr. West tells us, that “ tliese assemblies were 
frequented by peisous of the greatest eminence in all the 
arts of peace, sucli as historians, orators, philbsopliers, poets 
and painters; who perceivmg that the most compendious w'ay 
to fame was througli Olympia, were then induced to exhi¬ 
bit their best performances, at the time of the celebration of 
the Olympic Grimes he has wholly omitted to mention 
poetical 2 l\u\ musical contests, both had fieqiient ad- 

missioft' there. The 1*entathi.on, or five bodily exercises, 
of leaping, junning, throwing the quoit or dart, boxing, and 
wiesllmg, were all, it appears, accompanied with the flute. 
Pylhocriius, of Sicyon, as we learn from Pausanias, played 
six times on the flute, during the exercise of the Pentathlon, 
at Olympia; and in testimony of his skill, a pillar and statue 
were erected to him. 'J'he same author informs us, that the 
horse-race was accompanied by the trumpet, and the cha- 
riot-race by the flute 

The ninety-first Olympiad, it is worthy of remark, was 

honoiyed with the dramatic exertions of Xenojjliou and 
• • > • • 

Eiiiipules, who disputed the prizif in that species of poetry. 

The lyiical parts of the compositions were, of course, set to 

music, and accompanied by instrunients, as when performed 

on the stage. 

The Jlulv was a universal favourite with the Greeks ; but 


* Near Olympia there was a Gymnasium called holichmhfn, which 
was open at all times to those who were desirous of trying th?ir 
powers m poetical an<i musical exercises : and though sometimes 
music was performed independently of poetry, poetry was never re- 
€ited*without music 
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the trumpet, nevertheless, was an instrument, to the practice 
of which they mucli attended. In the ninety-sixth Olym¬ 
piad, a prize was instituted at the*^ Oh/mpic Gumes^ for the 
best pei former on the trumpet * y and the first of these ho¬ 
nours gained there, was adjudged to Timeeus of Elis. In 
the same year, another was obtained by Crates, the conntry- 
man of Timeeus, on the cornet, or horn. Archias of Hybla 
in Sicily, was victor on the trumpet at three several Olym¬ 
piads : and the famous Irunipeter, Ilerodonis of Megara, 
carried off the prize ten several times, (some say fifteen,) and 
was, Athenaeus informs us, victor in the Zf'hole circle'of sa¬ 
cred games, having, by turns, been crowned at the Olym¬ 
pian, Pythian, Neinean, and Islhmean"h* According to 
some authors, Herodorus was as remarkable for his gigantic 
figure, as for the strength of his lungs; which were so 
powerful, that his performance could not be heard with 
safety, unless ct a great distance. The exertions used by 
the ancients in blowing the flute and the trumpet, were so 
great, that for the preservation of their cheeks, they were 
obliged to use a capistrum, or muzzle, which, however, was 
not always adequate to the purpose. According to Lucian, 
Harmonides, a juvenile stcholar of Timotheus, at his first 


* The trumpet, not known, or not in iise, at the time of the Trojan 
war, was one of the instruments of later invention and slower improve¬ 
ment, than some others; and is supposed, fora long time, to have 
been in so very imperfect state, as to have served, at first, only as a 
rough and noisy signal of buttle. 

-j- These trumpeters appear, speaking generally, to have been 
heralds and public criers, w’lo at the games, gave the signal for en¬ 
gaging, and announced the successes. They also proclaiiried peace 
and war, and were employed to sound signals of sacrifice and silence, 
at religious ceremonies. 
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public performance, began his flute solo with so violent a 

blast, that he breathed into the instrument liis last breath * ; 
and from an epigram of Archias, the Ilyblaean, w'e learn, 
tliat that trumpeter dedicated a statue to Apollo, in ’gratitude 
for that deity\s preservation of hi^ cheeks and blood-vessels, 
while,, with his utmost force, he proclaimed the Olympic 
Games. 

A prominent and important feature of ihcSe games, was 
the musical recitations of the Jlhapsodists. Their exercises 
chiefly consisted of pasticios, or collections of favourite pas¬ 
sages of poetry and musb: from ditferent masters, anrl of 
various styles, which they repeated to the accompaniment of 
the cithara'^l'. The Emperor Nero’s ambition to rival every 
otherThapsodist of his time, impelled him to enlist himself 
among the performers at these ganms; at which he was con¬ 
tent to submit himself to all the discipline and rigour of 
the Olympic laws, as also to the self-humiliating practice of 
supplicating the favourable decision of the Nomodictai, or 
umpires. This is mmitioned, not so much as an instance of 
the prostitution of imperial dignity, as to demonstrate, that 
poetico-musical exercises, formed a considerable portion of 
the Olympic exhibitions. Indeed^ we have .ever^ reason to 
conclude, that at these numerous' and splemlid assemblies, 
poetry and music formed the principal sources .of gratifica¬ 
tion ;*and that, as the media for enibellishing and applauding 
other provipces of the arts, as well as the various corporeal 


* By this, it would appear, that the power or fulness of«thc tone 
constituted one of the principal excellencies in instruincnlal pei forn*- 
ance ; at least, in those of the inflatile kind. 

'[■Not iinfrequently, however, they rehearsed enliie poems. *It is 
on record, that Cleomcnes sung, hy memoiy, a very long one, com¬ 
posed by Empedocles, and callcjjd The Expiations. 
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feats there exhibited, these intellectual and elegant accom¬ 
plishments must have beeji, both as accouipaniinents and 
codas, indispensable adjuncts. [Juiiour, the chief incitement 
tp the candidates in all the mer d games, tllenianded the ap¬ 
plausive voices of bards and musicians ; and found its best 
support in their rhapsodical descriptions and celebrations *. 
It is to the eager anef univeisal demand for these, that we owe 
the noble odes'of Pindar ; and to ihe same demand, but for the 
ravages of time, vve should have been indebted for the posses-’ 
sioii of many valuable specimens of Greek eulog.stic poetry. 
The hymns composed by Simonides and LJaccliyl’ijIes, in 
honour of Hiero, would not have been less ^latil^ing to 
modern taste, than satisfac lory to the curious ; nor would a 
single sample of the numeious productions of the “other 
great poets and musicians of antiquity have proved wanting 
ill their own interest, or unattended by our veneration. 

The fate aqd condition of the ancient [)oi ncal and mu¬ 
sical panegyrists, corresponded with tlie services they ren¬ 
dered the Olympic victors by their tides, which were per¬ 
formed ill processions and temples with religious zeal and 
solemnity. They were held in the highest esiet m, and 
disliuguislred by the publjc regard, and the honours univer¬ 
sally conferred upon their names. Indeed, the successful 
candidates of every description were so exalted in the public 
estimation, and so amply protected, that it may be said^ they 
had nothing to apprehend from the vicissitudes ot^ lortunet; 


* Tht^ififh the victors in the Pentathlon \vere entitled to a reward 
o# about 500 drachma;, or sixteen pounds, it does not appear, that in 
the horse or chariot-race, any other prize was bestowed on the con- 
queior than an olive crown. 

“f Solon found the rewards of the victors of the 01yni|HC and Jslh- 
mean games so great, that he deemed it necessary to reduce them. 
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and while all their wants were gratuitously supplied, statu¬ 
aries were ambitious of the honour of representing them in 
brass and marble *. , 

* According to 6t. Chrysostom, the Olympic Gajfies con¬ 
tinued to be celebrated with splendour till the end of tliQ 
fourth century. • 

The I’ythaAN Games were instituted in commemora¬ 
tion, and in hojiour, of Apollo’s destruction of the serpent 
Python. They were celebrated in a place called Pythiuniy 
situated in Maetdonia, and also at Delphid". Though more 
ancicnt,.th£m the Olj/inpic ImcH, they never equalled them 
in fame. I'hey coisjmeiiced in the third year of the forty- 
eighth Olyinpiad, from which time, the Greeks reckoned 
sonietKncs by Oh/mpiads and sometimes by Pythiadcs, 
At their origin, they Avere held every eight years, but after¬ 
wards becinnc qiiadn nnial, wdiich served for an epocha for 
the inhabitaiils of Delphi At first they wpre devoted to 


* The sacred gij^ve of Olympia, Pausanias informs us, contained 
above iive hundred statues of gods and heroes of the first cl^ss, jvith- 
out including those that had been placedatherc in honour 6f less im¬ 
portant personages. 

j- About the year G42 of their city, the Romans adopted these 
games,jnuler the appellation of Apollinarcs Ludi. 

+ Swift always persisted in writing Dtlphos, instead oH Delphi; 
and the word Delphi was a subject of violent dispute between Boyle 
and Bentley. Boyle, on the ground of common mage, defended Del- 
phos. Bentley rejected it as a barbarism, and as being merely the 
accusative of the word Delphi. The story the latter tells in ridicule 
of Boyle’s veneration for custom, right or wrong, is amusing. “ A 
Popish priest,” says he, “ for more than thirty years, had iiT 
his breviary, read mumpsimus, instead of sumpsimus; and when a 
learned man apprized him of his blunder, he repfted, ‘ Aye, well, 
well; J[ have always read it so; and shall not now change my old 
piumpsimus for your new sumpsimus.* ” 
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poetical and musical contests, but were soon extended to the 
other exeicises of the Pancralium performed in the Olym¬ 
pic (jallies. Pausanias, speaking of the original exercises 
in these games, says lliat the prize, which* lirst consisted of 
a VMeath of beech leave^, and afterwards of a crown of 
lai.icl, was adjudged to liiin wha had composed and sung 
tin- best liMiin in honour of Apollo. The lirst victor at the 
Pijihian Gaihes \\iis Clhrysomethis of Crete, the son of 
Carmaiior, who purified Apollo after he had killed the' Py¬ 
thon. "^rhe second and third prizes were obtained by Phi- 
lanmioii, the son of Chrysomethifi, and Thamyris, the sou of 
Philannnon. Sometimes, the crown w'as bestowed upon the 
merits of execution only, as jn the case of Eleutherus, who 
won it purely by the power and sweetness of his voice. 

That the Pj/lhian Games were conducted with the great¬ 
est order and solemnity, is obvious from the cii cunistance, 
that the Pi,lltn, whose especial ofiicc it was to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, and who, on account of their high and 
sacied chaiacter, were, like the kings, maintained at the 
public espense, always attended them in state, sitting in the 
most distinguished place. It is also pretty clear that they 
diflcred tVom .the Olympiads little more than in name. 
They w ere attended by all the genius, learning, and skill, 
of that part, of Greece in wdiich they w'ere celebrated, and 
witnessed by the most exalted and revered characters 


* Among the distiiiguisheil victories gained at Delphi, and men¬ 
tioned by Faiisaiiias, are tliat of Pylades upon the cithara, about the 
94th Pytliiatl; and that of the Pythic Laurel obtained, according to 
iauetoiiiiis and Dio Cassias, by Nero, sixty-six years afterwards, and 
carried by that emperor to Rb'mo. To these may be added, the tw'O 
Py'/«c conquests recorded in the Oxford Marbles, and many others, 
which C. Ant. Septimius Publius, the Citharoedist, won, durivig the 
reign of Septimius Severus, about the end of the second century. 
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Plutarch informs us, that to the musical premiums given 
at Delphi, one for tragedy was added, in later times; and 

that, by degrees, a great variety of contests was admitted: 

• • * 
among which wer^ trials in the graphic art; that is, exhibi¬ 
tions of paintings. This institution, second odly to that of 
Olympia, continued, accordtgg to the testimony of many 
aucient authors, several centuries after the establi^shment of 
the Christian religion. 

The Nem^an Games, first instituted by Adrastus (as 
already obseived) were afterwards re-established and aug¬ 
mented, in honour pf tlie conquest obtained bv Me^cul-s 
over the Nemaean lion*. I'hey were celebrated in, or near 
to, the town of Ivieina?a, in Argolis, eveiy tlurd, or according 
to somS writers, cver\ fifih \ear. At these festivals, the 
Argives, the CoiintliKins, and the inhabitants of Cleonce, 
generally presided, by Inns. Like the OI\inpic and the 
P\thian games, they were gjninictd and equesinan, as well 
as poetical and musical, and served as an era to the Argives 
and iht. surrounding country. 

The Neinaeaii games were of such high antiquity, that the 
time of their oiigin is not correctly kno^n. From thf sub¬ 
jects of tliOjiNemajan odes of Pindat, it is clear that their 
exercises corresponded with those of Olympia and Pylhium. 

Did any doubt exist upon the subject of this iiistilution, in- 

« 

eluding *in its amusements poetical and musical trials, the 
passage from J*)utarch respecting Philopiemon and Pylades, 
noticed in the last chapter, would be sufficient to remove it. 
But the fact is, that Timotheus, and many of the most re¬ 
nowned of the ancient poet-musicians, exhibited their abili¬ 
ties at Nemaha, and that these games were conducted with 

- • --- - - - 

This animai, born of the hundred-heacled Typhon, infested the 
neighbourhood of Nemeea, and kept'the inhabitants in peipctuai alarm. 
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great pomp and solcmnily. They were always opened with 
sacrifiring to Neinaean Jove, appointing that deity a priest, 
and proclaiming rewards for those who should prove victors. 
Till the war with the jVJedes, these rewards consisted of olive 
crowns ; who*!! a blow the Argives received in that struggle, 
c tu‘;ed them to change the oljvfe crown, for one composed 
oi smalloge^ a funeral plant 

The Isthmian Games received their names from the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they were first observed. They 
were instituted as early as 1326 years before Christ; and for 
many years, continued uninterrupted. ,Not long after their 
discontinuance (the cause of which is not understood) The¬ 
seus, in honour of Neptune, whom he proclaimed to be his 
father, leinstated them. But though their renewal was no¬ 
minally in honour of that deity, they were really celebrated 
in commemoration of Melicertes, who was changed into a 
sea-god, when his mother Ino had thrown herself into the 
ocean with him in her arms. According to some writers. 


^ Some attribute the firSt institution of these games the follow 
ing circumstances:—^The seven chiefs, they say, sent to Thebes, 
under the conduct of Polynices, being on their journey extremely 
oppressed with thirst, met with Hypsipyle of Lemnos, who had in 
her arms Opheltes, son of Lycnrgiis, priest of Jupiter, and Eurydice, 
They requesting her to show them some water, she laid the child 
down on the grass, and conducted them to a well. In her absence, a 
venomous serpent killed the child; upon w'hich the nurse, from an 
excess of grief, grew desperate. The chiefs, at their return with her, 
killed the serpent, buried the young Opheltes, and, to divert Hypsi¬ 
pyle, appointed the Nemsran Games. Those who thus account for the 
origin of this i|nstitntii)n, add, that it was always iisual for an orator 
to pronounce a funeral oration, in memory of the death of Opheltes; 
and that tliose who distributed the prizes were always dl^essed in 
mourning. 
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they were repeated every third year; but others say they 
were quinquennial; and others again assert, that they were 
observed every third, and «very fifth year; the first order 
being ordained ift honoui of Neptune, and the second in 
'commemoration of the son of Ino, However this may have 
been, the Ist/unian Gamex* \\erc held so sacred and invio¬ 
lable, that the greatest pilbhc calamity was not allowed to 
interrupt their regular observance. Combats of every kind, 
especially those consisting of poetical and musical rivalry, 
were exhibited on the Isthmus, and the victors were rewarded 
with garlands of jyne leaves ; in lieu of which, however, in 
process of time, a crown of dry parsley was substituted 
Dr. Burney has very properly detailed a narrative in Livy 
of an Intelesting event; which occurred during the celebra¬ 
tion of these games, after the defeat of Philip of Macedon, 
who had been in possession of the principal part of Greece. 
The account is as follows :— 

The time,’’ says Livy, for observing the Isthmian 
Gamts had now arrived. There was always a great con¬ 
course of people^ at them, from the natural curiosity of the 
Greeks, who delighted in witnessing all kinds of ^ontj>ats 
and bodily exercises, as well as fr^iu the c^nNemences of 
the situation, between two seas, for the inhabitants of the 
different provinces to assemble. But being, at this time, 
anxiouS to know their own fate, and that of their country, 
all Greece flocked thither, the greater part silently fore¬ 
boding the worst, and some not scrupling openly to express 
their fears. At length the Romans took their places at the 
games, and a herald, with a trumpet, in the usual manner. 


* Plutarch and Strabo say, that after a time, the vi^rcath of pine- 
leaves Was resumed, and that to this was added a reward of one 
hundred silver drachinee. * 

M 2 
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advanced into the middle of the Arena, as if to pronounce 
the common form of worch ; but when silence was ordered, 
he proclaimed, thal the Roman senate and people^ and 
T. Quintius Flaminius, their general, after vanquishing 
Rhilip and 'his Macedonians^ declared the Corinthians^ 
JP hocoeans^ all the JLocrians, thk island Euboea^ the Mag- 
ntsians, Thessalqnians, Perrhoebi, Achceans, and Phthiotes, 
all which states had been possessed by Philip, were free^ 
indepetidenl, and subject only to their own laws. The joy 
of the whole assembly, on hearing this proclamation, was too 
great to be expressed. The spectators cpuld scarcely credit 
what they heard; they regarded each other with astonish- 
ment, as if they had waked out of a dream. Each diilident 
of his own ears, with what particularly concerned 'nimself 
and his own country, inquired of his neighbour what had 
been said. The herald was even called back, so strong a 
desire had they all, not only to hear, but to see again the 
messenger of their liberty; and they had the satisfa'ction to 
hear him repeat the decree. When the news was fully con¬ 
firmed, they expressed their joy in such loud and reiterated 
shouts, of applause, that it was evident, liberty was dearer to 
them thdn alLthe other^jadvantages of life 

So long as paganism continued to be the established 
religion of Greece, the Isthmian Games, by which the 
years were reckoned, as among the Romans from the con¬ 
sular government, were celebrated wntli great magnificence 
and splendor; and even when Corinth was sacked and 
burnt by Mummius, they were not omitted +. 


f Plutarch, («. T. Flamin.) says the shputs of the people on this 
occasion, were so loud, that some crows which happened to be flying 
over their heads,dead into the Stadium. 

t These games ^re of such ceicbrity, and the concourse at them 
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The Panathen^ean Games, so denominated, because 

• * ** 

■established in honour of Minerva, tlie patroness of Athens, 
Were first appoinU^d by Orpheus, and called Atherrcea: bpt 
Theseus afterwards renewed, or re-modelled them, when 
they were celebrated by f{ll the 'tribes of Athens, and re¬ 
ceived the appellation by which they have been since dis¬ 
tinguished. 

In the first year of their institution, these festivals were 
observed only during one day; but subsequently, the time 

was prolonged, and the celebration was conducted with 

• * 

great pomp and "solemnity. Horse-races and foot-races, 
with torches^ dances by boys in armour, and gymnical trials, 
follow^’d by musical contentions on the harp and flute, (first 
ordained by Pericles*) constituted the exhibitions in w'hich 
the first musical victor was the lyrist Phrynis of Mitylene f. 


was so great, that only the pume persons of the most •listinguisheil 
cities couhl have places at them. The Athenians had only as much 
space allotted them* as the sail of a ship, which they sent yearly to 

Delos, cduld cover. • 

• • 

* Pericles, once a disciple of the musician Damon, and an excel¬ 
lent musical performer himself, and than whom antiquity cannot boast 
a more accomplished character, was equally a judge and encourager 

of all t&e arts. Plutarch, in the life of this illustrious man, tells ii$, 

0 

“ that the Muses bore a principal share in all the public spectacles with 
which he entcrtaineil the people. Not only did he regulite and aug¬ 
ment the poetical and musical conflicts at the Panathentean GameSy 
but built the Odeum, or music-room, in which poets and musicians 
daily exercised themselves in their art, and rehearsed new coinposi- 
tions, before they were performed in the theatre- And it is worthy of» 
notice, that it was Pericles who invited to Athens the renowned Anti- 
genides. * • 

-f- In the songs, they celebrated the generous undeilaking of Har- 
tnodius and Aristogitou, who opppsed the Pisistratidec, and of Thra« 
sybiilus, who delivered Athens from its tliirty tyrants. 

4 
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Homer’s poems were sun® ; and the poets contended in 

» ^ — - 

four plays, called from tlieif number, Tetf'alogia^ Con¬ 
quest was rewarded with a vessel of oil, av^d a crown made 
of the olives which grew in the groves of Academn-), and 
w- re sacred to ^linerva. The rites and ceremonies were of 
till most sumptuous and magnificent description. In the 
procession, Minerxa’s sacred Pcplus^ or white garment, 
without slec\es, and woven by a select number of Mrgins, 
was borne along by them, attemled by two young girls under 
eleven years of age, attired in white, oinamented with gold: 
and no person w as permitted to appear in dy< d habilunoiits. 

At the period of celebrating the Panathcncetof Grimes^ it 
w as usual to proclaim a general amnesty in favour .of pri¬ 
soners, and to present golden crowns to such as had de¬ 
served well of their country. Of these festivals theie were 
two kinds ; the greater, exhibited every five }ears, and the 
lesser, observed every three years. The greater festivals 
were more splendid and pompous than the lesser. In the 
greater, it was that the grand procession of the Peplus was 
observed, the ceremonies of which were too important and 
imposing not to demand particular notice in this account 
of the chief Grecian games. 

In the ceramicus *, without the city, an engine was 
erected in the form of a ship, upon which Minerva’s garment, 
embroidered wdtli gold, and liaviiig upon it tlie representation 
of the achievements of the goddess, was suspended as a 
sail; and the whole, put in motion by subterraneous ma¬ 
chines, was conveyed to the temple of Ceres Elcusinia, and 
thencvi to the citadel, where the Peplus^ was placed upon 
Minerva’s statue, whic|i was laid upon a bed woven, or 


* A bay of Caria, now called Ktramo^ which received its original 
same from Ceramus, a town in its vicinity* 
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strewed, with flowers. Persons of all ages, of every sex and 
every quality, attended the procession, which was preceded by 
ol^l men and vvoiiieii, carrying olive branrhcs in their hands, 
and followed by men of full a^e, beuimg shields and spears, 
and attended by a certain number of foreigners* After these, 
came the women, acrompanied by the wives of the fo¬ 
reigners. Then siiccei dt d young men crowned with millet, 
and singing hymns to the goddess ; and after them select vir¬ 
gins of the noblest f.iimlies, carrying baskets liLIed with arti¬ 
cles necessary tor tli<‘ celebraiioii, and attended bv the daugh¬ 
ters of the fondgner^j, wlio bore in th' ir b.inds umbielljis and 
little seals ; jpid boys in imifonns brought up (he rear 

To the p< r i> nl.irs which !■ <v(; been mentioned m this ac¬ 
count of tin fi'O principal piih'ic or fi sttvals of an¬ 

cient Grcei (, it IS proju r to and .ouie notice of the orations^ 
the delivery ot luol' foi ined a part of tin- s-.K mn poilion 
of the c» reinonies of them all. T'hese included ('ai h kind, 
or province of the ait; the deinonstiativc, dehherativo, and 
judicial, including every subdivision of each ; of which sub¬ 
divisions, bowevcT, the principal were the pnneiiiyrical or 
laudatoiy, the originator of wdiicli is not known; iyid^ihe 
epicediulj or fniieial, fiist introduced by Solon- Xo render 
the panegyrics the more solemn and im|josing, the speakers 
commenced with the eulogy of the deity, or monarch, or 
hero, in whose honour the games were celebrated ; then they 
descended to, the praise of the people of the country where 
the festival was held; then .to the presiding magistrates, and 
then to the victors m the various contests. Jdiey were pre¬ 
ceded, or followed, and sometimes both, by hymns, or oilier 


* It was the custom in this and every quinquennial festival, to pray 
for tin?prosperity of the Pl'ittrans, whose services had been so con¬ 
spicuous at the battle of 31arathoh 


3 
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vocal performances, analogous to the orator’s subject, and 
thus were so connected with the musical part of the exhibi¬ 
tions as to render some remarks* upon them not only relevaj^t, 
but necessary, in a chapter, the object of which has been 
t) elucidate,'g-ewerfl/Zy, U)e character, extent, and tendency, of 
ihe principal Gbecian Gam^s, and especialli^ whatever 
them bears any relation to the subject of this History, 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE ANCIENT MUSICAL THEORISTS, A^D THEIR 

WORKS. 


No national ordinations more important to tlic progress 
of the ancient music, could, perhaps, have occurred, tlian 
those which formed the subject of the preceding chapter. 
The Grecian Games, by exciting universal emulation, and 
rewarding real merit, went directly to the two grand jneans 
for promoting improyement, both in theory and e.\ccution. 
Genius and science, taste and skill, were produced to the 
light; excelleiifties were displayed and applauded, and defects 
exposed and disapproved. Yet then, as now (and, flo doubt, 
as ever) licences were occasionally permitted which not only 
deviated from general taste and propriety, but disturbed both 
the measure and sense of the verse. The strings of the 
lyre, and the holes of the flute, increased in number, tempted 
even Lasusf*, Timotheus, and Phrynis, to admit irregularities 
in their verse, for the purjiose of exercising their augmented 
powers of performance. Aristotle, disgusted at these inno¬ 
vations, declares his disapprobation in the strongest terms. 
** I hate,** says the philosopher, “ the difficulties and triclfs 
practised at the public festivals, where the musician, in;$tead 
of recollecting what is the object of his talent, endeavours 
only*to flatter the corrupt,taste of the multitude.*’ 

Plato, Aristoxenus, and Plutarch, all theorists, make 
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similar complaints : and Atliena?us gives a passage from the 
second of these writers, winch represents him saying, “ I 
and a few others, recollecting wliat music once was, and 
considering what it now is, imitate the people of Possido- 
ni'm, who afmually celebrate a festival after the Greek 
m miier, in order to keep up the memory of what they 
once were; and before they depart, with tears, deplore the 
barb'ions state to which they are brought by the Tus¬ 
cans and Homans.” That the ancient Greek miisictans, 
like the imis^ci.iiis of every other age and country, might, 
by their increaseti power ol executiiii, be someiimes 
seduced iiito exhavigaiiccs, is exiremcl) piobihlr-; and 
that a misplactd vanity might bung such extravagances 
before the public, and that they might ioid too nnieh in¬ 
dulgence from the public taste, we will not dispute-; but if 
these eccentiicitics offended, by quitting the prescribed 
tract, they often led to the discover) of a new soil, brought 
to view unknown beauties, and spirad and diversilied the 
scene of science. The enemy to innovation is a foe to im- 
provemgut. Without innovation, the strings of the lyre 
could never have been multiplied, aiul the world must have 
been contented with a monochord : without iimovation, the 
holes of the flute would be still contiiied to their fiist num¬ 
ber ; nay, it must have remained wiihoiit any perforations at 
all: and again, without innovation, science itself must have 
stood still, or rather, never have had birth; or being born, 
could not have been cherished, strengthened, maturated, 
brought from infancy to )outh, from youth to manhood, and 
set fairly on its journey towards perfection; and then our 
rpecies had been unbenetited by the mental powers of such 
singularly-gifted men as Pythagoras, Lasus, Aristoxenus, 
Euclid, Didyinus, and Ptolemy; theorists whose learning 
and labours we are about to consider. 
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PYTHAGO/iAS. 

A ^ 

Pythagoras, hofn at Samos, the son of a person of dis- 
tinction, capable of giving him a syperior education, blended 
v^itl^ his other nninerons strtdies, those of poetry and music. 
Not content Mith the kno\vledge to be acquired in his own 
country, lie travelled into -Kgypt and Chufdea, whence, 
after collecting whatever was to be learnt fram the priests 
and their symbolic writings, upon the subjects of science and 
general qDolicy, he ^ctuoied, to adorn and instruct his native 
island, wl'cre he was publicly saluted with the name of so- 
phistj oi wise man; but he preferred to be called a philo¬ 
sopher^ or lover of wisdom 'f. After visiting the republics of 
Elis and Sparta, he retired to Magna Graecia, where he fixed 
his habitation in the town of Crotona. It ^^as here that he 
founded the sect afterwards denominated the Italian. His 
knowledge and skill in music, medicine, mathenialics, and na- 


* “At tlie Olympic Games,” said Pythagoras, “some are at¬ 
tracted f>y llu- d( sire ul' olil,lining’ crown^and liono.;rs, wliile curiosity 
draws others, and a wish to coiiteniplafe whatever deserves notice in 
that c(‘lol)rated assembly : thus, on the more extensive theatre of the 
world, while many struggle for renown, and numbers jijftit for the ad¬ 
vantages of fortune, a few, and, indeed, a few only, who are neither 
desirous of myney, nor ambitious of fame, are sufticienlly gratified, to 
be sju'Ctators of the w onder, ^lie hurry, and tlie magnrficence of the 
scene.” 

f The numbers this Theorist assigned to the several sonorous pro¬ 
portions, have been given in a former ehapter. But how *nueh of 
his system was founded on experiment, and sanetioned by deraonstrih* 
tion, eannot now be asecrtained. The great obstruction that Pytha¬ 
goras liad to encounter in tJiis profound research, v^bs in the difficulty 
of di*^Tmining and comparing the respective bearings of vibrations, 
the least velocities of which arotoo quick to be counted, or even dis¬ 
tinguished. 
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tural philosophy drew round him a great number of pupils, and 
friends and admirers, even amidst the voluptuousness that pre¬ 
vailed ijniong the inhabitants o/ that place, whose manners 
his It'ssons of morality and wisdom quickly reformed. *His 
Tcnerable aspect, harnioliious voice, persuasive eloquence, 
Mid extensive knowledge, combined with the reputation ac¬ 
quired by his travels, and the prizes he had obtained at the 
Olympic games, set ured the esteem and admiialion .of all, 
especially of his pupils, among whom his authority was 
such, that in any dispute among themselves, the weight of 
any assertion depended upon whether ts'ie master said so; 
an expiession winch became prbverbial, in jurare in verba 
mngislri. 

Pythagoras considered numbers as the principles of every 
thing j and perceived in them, the regularity, correspond¬ 
ence, beauty, and harmony, given to the universe, by its 
Creator. The importance he attributed to numbers, formed 
the ground of his inquiry respecting musical proportion, 
and led him to the discovery of the numbers expressive of 
the relations of the sounds produced by .the blacksmith’s 
haniniG*'s : a discovery to which music originally owed the 
honourable appellation "of science. Peiceiving that sound, 
considered in respect of the vibrations from which it re¬ 
sulted, was reducible to appreciable quantities, he made it 
the subject of arithmetical calculation; and by the aid of 
numerical characters, rendered the ratios of those quantities 
visible. 

This discovery did not only give birth to various inaudible 
specief! of music, under the denomination of Divine, Mun^ 
dane, and Elementary, but led to the considering of musical 
ratios as the types of order and proportion in all things. 
Harmony was pronounced to include in itself the essence of 
virtue, friendship good government, celestial motion, the 
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human soul, and God himself*. Accordingly, Aristides 
Quintilianus assures us, • that music comprehends arith- 
metic) geometry, physics, and metaphysics ; and leaches 
every principle appertaining to the nature of the soul, and 
* the construction of the universe; and in confirmation of 
this doctrine, quotes from vl writer of the name of Panac- 
inus, a divine comprehending a most curious ac¬ 

count of the end-And httsiness of lIlu^lc, and Inf'.rming us, 
that its province is not only lo arrange congruous sounds, 
but to unite and harmonize every thing in nature. 

Nothing is mor^ certain, than that Pytliagoras regarded 
Music as something Celestial and divine; and that he consi- 
dered it as conducive to health, and the coinposiiie of the 
mind. * For these salutary effects, it appears, vocal music 
was preferred to insliumental, and that of the lyre to the 
melody of the flute i". From the Fjgyptians he borrowed 
the custom, and uniformly adopted it, of havmg his pupils 
lulled to sleep every night, and waked every morning, by the 
soothing appeal of sweet sounds. 

From the school of Pythagoras sprang many illustrious 

Musical Theorists, most of whom left treatises behind them 

• . • • 

that long continued to be studied, as the gxeat guides to 


- — - " . — ■■ — . — r 

w 

* Fortunately, both Philosophy ami Music have since been con¬ 
tented with an earthly abode. The one is limited to pfinciples that 
mortals can understand, and the other to sounds that human ears can 
receive. » 

f The reason given for these preferences is, that the musit^ of the 
lyre was more de< ent and sedate than that of the flute ; and that thew 
lyre allowed the performer to add to the quantity of its sounds, the 
sense and sweetness of vSrse, the influence of poetry, and the beituty 
of articulation. 
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science and truth. But the genius of this sage, not circum¬ 
scribed to speculation, cuggested practical improvements. 
Among these, was the addition of an eighth string to the 
Ivre, the scale of which, till his time, wa*s 1[hat of Terpander, 
' oraprising only a hepiachordf or series of seven sounds *. 
'I'c a musical, rather than a general biography of the Samian 
philosopher, the other numerous particulars concerning him 
transmitted to us by Diogenes, Porphyry, lamblicus, and 
other ancient authors, have been deemed superfluous. Ac¬ 
cording to most chronologers, Pythagoras died 497 years 
before ^Christ, at the age of seventy-one.,^ 

LASUS. 

Lasus, who, according to Suidas, was a native of Her- 
mione, a city of Peloponnesus, in the kingdom of Argos, 
flourished in the fifty-eighth Olympiad ; that is^ 548 years 
before the Christian era. Of all the Musical Theorists, 
he is the most ancient. His industry, however, was not 
confined to speculation; the practice of music had a large 
share of his attention, and also, of course, poetical exercises. 
In theoe he excelled all his cotemporaries: and ^lad the 
honour of being the first who introduced dithyrambic com¬ 
position, and circular dances in the public games ; the merit 
of which inventions was rewarded with a premiumf. Poetry 
and mathematics were the predominant objects of his medita- 


* Many ancient writers are of opinion, that previous to the addition 
of this eighth string, the scale of the lyre contained two conjoint tetra- 
^jehordsj E, F, G, A ; A, B flat, C, D j and that Pythagoras, by super¬ 
adding a sound, and varying the pitch of the fifth, (B flat) constructed 
a new system, as follows.: E, F, G, A; B (natural) C, D, E, forming 
two disjunct tetrachords. 

t Plutarch say^ he was the first who changed any thing in the 
ancient music. 
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tions; in all which faculties he not only shone himself, but 
endeavoured to promote their cukivation in others; and for 
this purpose, established periodical conferences, or what we 
should now^ term fouverzationi 

Of the circular choruses, or dances, some*, denyinaj him 
the honour of the authorship, will only allow him the merit 
of their improvement, insisting that jirion was the inventor; 
and this, indeed, is as much as the scholiast ‘Aristophanes, 
pretends to demonstrate 

Though Lasiis lived to a good old age, the events of his 
life now known, fortunately, are but few. Among those 
which time has not buried in oblivion, we meet with one 
incident, which does as much honour to his moral piinciples 
as to fiis sagacity. He detected and exposed a holy fraud. 
Herodotus, in his Polymnuty or seventh book, informs us, 
that the poet Oiiomacritus (to whom some ascribe the com¬ 
positions generally attributed to Orpheus) pretending to find 
oracular predictions in the verses of Musa3us, for the curious 
in futurityy Lasus discovered that the supposed diviner was 
iu the habit of surreptitiously foisting into the text of Mu- 
saeus, such presages as pleased his fancy, or suited |^is jute- 
rest. Instigated by one of theso motives,* the * impostor 
inserted in the verses, the prediction, that all the islands in 
the neighbourhood of Lemnos uould b- swallowed up. 
This ^buse of the credulous, Hasus developed, and llyp- 
parchus, with w hose confidoiice Oiiomacritus had long been 
honoured, banished him fro.m Athens. 


* In meetings established by one of the Seven Sages of Greece^ not 
only music and poetvy, lyit general philosophy, and every scienco, no 
doubt, would be among iJie subjects of discussion. 

f til tbese dances, whirl; «ere performed round the altar, both the 
poetry and the music were diiliyraiubic. 
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Though only a few fragments of Lasus have reached our 
times, his productions, both in poetry and music, appear to 
have been numerous. Atheuaeus speaks of a hymn vtritten 
by Lasus, in which the sigma, or letter S iH wholly oniilted; 
and also of an ode, entitled The Centaurs, from which the 
same consonant has been carefully excluded. This aversion 
to a letter, which, in verse, never can occur too rarely, proves 
at least the extraordinary delicacy of an ear which could not 
be gratified in this particular, but at the expense of much 
labour and patience. 

The musical discoveries of Lasus were valuable at the 
time they were made, and deserve to be ineiitioiied. I re¬ 
cord them in the words of Dr. Burney. 

“ First,” says the Doctor, “ Aristoxenus, in speaking of 
the nature of sound, attributes to Lasus, in common with 
certain Epigonians, a heterodox opinion, that sound had a 
latitude. Meihomius is pi i plexed by the passage, but is 
inclined to think it means only, that in sustaining a note, the 
voice varied a little upward and downward, and did not 
keep to one mathematical line of tone. This ex 

t 

cation, however, is not satisfactory; for the expression natu¬ 
rally leads to the idea of a temperant; and seems to say, 
that the intonation of the scale admitted of some variety; 
in other words, that the exact ratio of intervals might be 
departed from without offending the ear*. And w’hat is 
said of Lasus by Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Music, reii- 




* A passage of Galen, quoted by Dr. Smith in his Harmonics, 
sanctions this idea. “ It is probable,'’ says the philosopher, that 
in the lyre, the accurate tuning is one, and individual; but the prac^ 
tical, tuning admits of latitude.” Thuuu’b j^he ancient Thtorists do 
not speak of temperament, this remark of Galen goes far to show, that 
they had such a resource for accommodating the intervals their 
several scales. 
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dors this idea still more probable. He is thei;e mentioned 
as a great innovator, who imitated the compass and 'cariety 
of wind instruments; as well as Epigonius, wlio was the 
inventor of the Tnstrunient of forty strings. Among the 
corruptions complained of in ihe.,new Music*, tlie frequent 
and licentious transitions 'from one mode and genus to 
another, were not the least. If, therefore, the object of this 
multiplication of strings may be supposed to h’ave been the 
convenience of having an instrument ready tuned for all the 
modes, like our piano-forte, it seems probable that both 
Lasus and Eplgon^is might have been tempererSy and have 
accommodated their doctrine to their practice. 

Secondly, I’heon of Smyrna testifies, that Lasus, as ivell 
as the*Pythagorean Ilippasus of Metapontus, made use of 
two vases of the same si 2 e and tone, in order to calculate 
the exact ratio or proportion of concords. For, by having 
one of the vases empty, and filling the other half full of 
water, he made them octaves to each other : and filling one a 
fourth part full, and the other a third, he produced by the per¬ 
cussion of the two vessels, the concords of fourth and fi<'lh ; 
fiom which process resulted the proportions of these thice 
concords contained in the numbers I, 2, 3, 4 

Thirdly, Lasus, according to Plutarch, introduced a di- 
thyrambic licence, or irregularity, into musical pleasure, or 
rh}thnf; and upon his lyre, imitatedthe compass and variety 
of the flute., 


* The fallacy of this theory modern experiment has evinced. 
Most glasses, by being half filled with water, become lowered one 
whole tone ; and when quite tilled, are found to drop about a major 
sixth. The musical instrument suggested to Mr. Delaval, by,the 
tones produced from drinking-glasses, by Mr. Puckeridge of Ireland, 
and thie improvement upon that instrument by Ur. Franklin, have 
shown, that the tones do not vary* in the proportions stated by Lasus^ 
VOL. I, N 
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We are n<jt to wonder, if, in an age when music was in its 
infancy, false calculations,sometimes supplied the place of 
true discovery ^ but should rather, in candour, admit even 
the ingenuity of failure, and applaud ever^ aim at scientihc 
? Ivauceinent: again, if, in times when mechanical improve¬ 
ments were tardy, and innovation, if not a crime, a subject 
of censure, invention suggested' an extended system of 
sounds, new pow'ers of execution, or a more varied and em¬ 
phatic expiession, we are but Just, in admitting the claims of 
this Musical Theorist to our honourable notice. His pio- 
ductions, we find, were numerous, and of a quality to ex- 
cite the admiration of his countrymen. He cultivated the 
mathematics ; the poetical Muse was indulgent to his ambi¬ 
tion: and musicians, both theoretical and practical, weie 
indebted to his labour and his ingenuity. 

aristoxp:nlis. 

Aristoxenus, born at Tarentum, in Italy, about A. M. 3610, 
one of the disciples of Aristotle, and deeply versed in music, 
philosophy, and history, was the son of a musician. He first 
studied under his father; but subsequently, and successively, 
became die pupil of Lgmprius, Erythrajus, Xe*ophilus, and 
lastly, of the philosopher of Stagira, whom he expected to suc¬ 
ceed in his school, but had the mortification to see its presi¬ 
dency left to Theophrastus, which excited his disgust, ind pre¬ 
judiced him against his illustrious master. He wrote on the 
above branches of learning four hundred and fifty-three vo¬ 
lumes, among which were treatises on various parts of 
music; as the rhythmic, the metric, the organic, and the 
elements of harmonics ; of all which, however, the only re¬ 
mains are his Three Books on the latter of these subjects*. 


* Yet the writings of Aristoxenus on other subjects, are frequently 
quoted by ancient“authors. 
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Ill the first of these, the Theorist gives llie explana¬ 
tion of the genera, and of their*colours, or species; and 
some general detiiiitions of terms, particularly those of 
sounds interval, and system. His second contains an asser- 
tion, which, however unintelligible .at this day, is to be found 
in the writings of all the* ancient philosophers ; viz. that 
music has a tendency to iriiprove or corrupt the morals *. 

Aristoxenus did not think, with Pythagoras,* that the un¬ 
derstanding is the ultimate judge of intervals and that no 
system can justly be called harmonical, unless there be in it 
a niatheiliaticul coincidence. On the contrary, he expressly 
asserts in his^ second book, that by the external sense, we 
judge of the magnitude of an interval, and by the under¬ 
standing, consider, and decide upon, its several powers.” 
And, again, he says, “ the nature of melody is best disco¬ 
vered by the perception of sense, and is retained by the me¬ 
mory ; and there is no other way of arriving •at the know¬ 
ledge of music and further, he observes, “ that as it is not 
necessary for him who writes an iambic, to attend to the 
arithmetical proportions of the feet of which it is composed, 
so it is^ not necessary for him who composes a Pjirygian 
cantus, to attend to the ratio of thc isoiinds proper "thereto.” 
This position is obviously accurate. The n usical com¬ 
poser takes his stand between the mere practitioner, and the 
philosophical theorist; and, as in order to his composing well, 
it is not indi.st)ensable that he should be a performer, ncith^n’ 
is there any necessity for his being acquainted with the laws 
of generated sound. In fact, sounds are not music, scientific 


• Plutarch is slreruious in the support of this opinion ; and Aristo¬ 
phanes, in his Clouds, pqts into the mouth of Justice, a speech to^the 
same effect. Add to this, that it is well known what effects the Spar¬ 
tans att^fibuted to Music, since they made it an essential in the educa¬ 
tion of their youth. * 

N 2 
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cally speaking, but only the dements of music ; and widi 
respect to the composer/ are precisely as colours to the 
painter : materials, with the eff&cts of which, by their arti¬ 
ficial order and disposition, he is immediately concerned; 
'.mt whose origin and occult constitution, need not employ 
his meditation*. 

Proceeding on this ground of reasoning, Aristoxenus, in 
direct opposition to the Pythagoreans, persisted in relying 
on the ear, as the ultimate judge of the measure, both of the 
consonants and dissonants; and estimated both, not by ratioa, 
but intervals. His opponents were equnlly pertinftcious in 
affirming, that the same consonants and dissonants were to 
be judged of, not by intervals, but ratios ; and the principles 
upon which the two parties defended their opinions, became 
subjects of violent contention. The consequence of this 
discrepancy, so far as it related to music, was, that for a 
long while, musicians, according as they adopted the one or 
the other of these doctrines, were denominated Pythago¬ 
reans, or Aristoxenians. • 

Against the position of Pythagoras there certainly lay a 
strong, objection, inasmuch as, by wholly consulting the 
reason, and not the ear, it accommodated harmonical pro¬ 
portions to incongruous intervals. And if Aristoxenus car¬ 
ried his principle to the extent of entirely rejecting reason, 
which they asserted he did, his dictum w'as erroneous; since 
by referring to the sense alone, he rendered the very funda¬ 
mental laws of the harmonical science incapable of demon¬ 
stration -f-. 


* This Musical Thedrist was not always equally correct and 
perspicuous. Cicero anil others have so often pronounced his works 
unintelligible, that we are utmost obliged to conclude, he did not 
constantly comprehend himself. u 

•f Ptolemy, who undertook the task of reviewing this controversy, 
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The power of Aristoxeiius to hold a contest with the 
principles and reasoning of Pythtigoras was Iiiglily honour- 
a|)le to his abilities and learning; and it would, perjiaps, be 
^ as great an injustice to the first as to the latter, not to ac- 
knowlcdgi', liiat their physical tensts concerniilg the protUic- 
tion of sound, and the cans’es of gravity and acuteness, have 
been conlinned modern philosophy : and their metaphy¬ 
sical speciilations on the foundation and nature of conso¬ 
nance, approved and adopted by modern writeus of no incon¬ 
siderable reputation. 

The uiles of sevtral of the lost works of this Musical Theo- 
rist, quoted Jiy Athenasus and others, have been collected by 
Meursius, in his notes upon this author ; and by Tonsus and 
Menage. Those which concern Music are the following: 

1 . Of Performers on the Flute, and concerning Flutes 

and other Musical Iiistruincnts. 

2. Of the Manner of boring or piercing Flfttes. 

3. Of Music in general*. 

4. Of the Tragic Dance, 


EUCLID. . . 

• • • 

'Fliis great geometrician and Mtisical Tliedrist^ flourished 
about 277 years before Christ. He distinguished himself by 
his writings on the sciences of music and mathematics. His 
fifteen books of problems and theorems, with demonstra¬ 
tions, in which he digests and regulates all the pure funda¬ 
mental principles taught by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, 
and other illustrious philosophers, are well known to the 


, —■ ■ -- ■ ^ - . .1 . ■ ■ ■ %..m ■ - . 

very accurately discriminates the several offices of reason and sense ; 
that is, the sense of licartnjr. ' • 

* This, a different work from his Harmonics, was devoted to the 
rhythihical, metrical^ or'.unicul^ poetical, and hypocritical parts of 
Music, combined with a Jiistury of Music and Musicians 
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learned. Besides these, he produced an Introduction to 
Harmonics, followed by his Section of the Canon, a tract 
comprising clear definitions of the several parts of Greek 
music 

In this little but valuabJo treatise, Euclid displays all the 
’loseness, clearness, and method of the mathematician. The 
sense is compressed, but satisfactory; words aie few, 
but every word conveys infoimation. No work upon the 
ancient music has come down, at once so dense and lucid, 
so limited in language, and pregnant with intelligence. If 
his object was (and such it appears to Imve been) tb reduce 
to a scientific and elementary abridgment, the more diffused 
speculations of Aristoxemis, and, in a degree, to make the 
M'ork his own, that object he has accomplished. But he has 
effected more than this, in as far as he has been to Aris- 
toxenus, what D’Alembert was to llameau, not only an 
abridger, but'a corrector. 

Till, in his Section of the Canon, Euclid gave his de¬ 
monstration concerning the magnitude of the octave, it was 
not known that that interval consisted of sejmewhat less than 
six ivhcle tones : nor, till he maile the iliscovery, was it con¬ 
ceived that a "fourth isTess than two tones and a half^ and 
a fifth not equal to three and a half f. 

Euclid established a school at Alexandria, which became 
so famous, that from his age to the time of the Saracen 


* This work, professing to treat of Sounds, Intervals, Genera, 
Systems, Keys, Mutations^ anil Melopceia, as llie seven parts of wliicli 
Music consists, would alone be sufficient to show, that the tireck 
nuisic was limited to melody, 

-fo But though this proves the necessity of a tenqicramcnt upon in¬ 
struments whose tones are fixed, lu; gives no rule for one: and this 
has been uiged bj^some modern writers, in support of the opinion, that 
such instruiuents were not generally used by the ancients. 

2 
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conquest, no mathematician was found, who had not studied 
tliere. * 

* He enjoyed the intimacy and esteem of Plato, ^who, on 
being asked concerning the building an altar at Athens, re¬ 
ferred his inquirers to The mathematician at Alexandria. 

DIDYMUS. 

This musician, the immediate precursor o*f Ptolemy, is 
entitled to a place in a History of Music, were it only on 
account of his being the first who introduced into the scale 
the minor tonc<^ ayd, by consequence, the practical major 
third, which harmonized the whole system, and pointed out 
the road to counter-point. 

Didyinus was a coteinporary with the emperor Nero, and 
studied at Alexandria. He wrote upon grammar and medi¬ 
cine, as well as upon music: and though his works are all 
lost, his fame has lived, and a dispute between* him and Pto¬ 
lemy, produced so much notice in that w'riter, of his harmo- 
nical doctrines, that the essence of them may be said to 
have been preJi/erved. Ptolemy confesses that Did^mus 
was wftll versed in the canon and harmonic divisions^- tjiere- 
fore, judging even from the testintony of aiir antagonist, he 
must have been an able Musical Theorist; and is, perhaps, 
besides being the rival of Ptolemy in his ow'ii* province of 
study, better entitled than Guido, to the glory of being the 
original founder of modern harmony^ or music in parts *. 

Honi says, that the best species of diapason, and that 
which is tire most replete with harmony, was that invented 
by Didymus. Ptolemy, however, objects to it as not ac- 


* Guido, by his Mycrologm^ seems, both in theory and practice, to 
have ^rupuiously abided by this division of the scale into major tones 
■and limmas. * 
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cording with the judgment of the ear. Tliis being a ques¬ 
tion of the sense rather than of science, it is the office of 
the sense, ratlicr than of science, to determine it. But whqt 
shall vve hope from so capricious an arbiter ? Modern ears 
0 c best pleased with Plolrmjf s arrangement; in the seven- 
i.enth century, the diapason of Didymus was preferred. 

PTOLEMY. 

Ptolemy (or Claudius Ptolemeus) according to Suidas, 
and the evidence in his own Magnos S^nlaxis, flourished 
in the reign of the Kmperor Marcus Awrelius Antoninus; 
that is, about the middle of the second century of the 
Christian era. He was born at Peliisium, anciently the 
principal key of Egypt. Learned in music, as well as as¬ 
tronomy, he constituted new scales*, corrected those of 
former times, and wrote a number of treatises on the har¬ 
monic sciencey one of which, in three books, is copious and 
profound. In the first chapter of the first book of this 

r 

work, yielding as, indeed, he too often does, to the sugges¬ 
tions of a luxuriant and uncontrolled imagination, he assigns 
the jjrit^rion of harmony, which he makes to be sense and 
reason: the former of these, he tells us, discovers what is 
nearly allied to truth, and sanctions that which is accurate ; 
as the lattcc ascertains the accurate, and approves whatever 
is allied to truth. In the third chapter, treating of the causes 
of acuteness and gravity, he compares the windpipe to a 
flute ; and remarks, as a subject of wonder, that power or 


* 

* He suggested no fewer than three new forms of the diatonic 
scale. Five others were invented by Archj'tas of Tarentum, Aris- 
tnxenus, Eratosthenes, and Didymus ; most of which, however, ac- 
cording to onr present ideas of harmony and temperament, seem but 
to differ in deformity. 
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faculty which enables a singer readily and instantaneously to 
hit those degrees of dilatation and contraction necessary to 
tbe production of sounds in any given proportion lof grave 
or acute. In the sixth chapter, vve lind him condemning 
the Pythagoreans, and in the • ninth, the Aristoxeiiians, 
in their adjustments of the consonances : the former, as 
not sufficiently attending to the ear, the latter^ as submitting 
all to the determination of the external sense. Por the cor¬ 
rection of the different methods employed *by these two 
sects, he contrived an instrument of the most simple con¬ 
struction, and, hi'.truth, nothing more than a inouochord» 
which he called the harmonic canon^ and which has pre¬ 
served that appellation in the writings of succeeding authors. 

How the monochord of Pythagoras was constructed, is 
not known ; but whatever w'cre its form and divisions, Pto¬ 
lemy charges the followers of that philosopher with not 
knowing how to reason about the consonances At the 
same time, he condemns the division of Arislox< nus, as well 
as that of Archytas of Tarentum, whose dcfiniliou of tlic 
genera by the interjacent intervals, rather than by tJie ratios 
of the sounds themselves, he heavily censmes. ^ • • 

Ptolemy, gifted with a facility in calculation, seems to 
have delighted in speculations upon the scale. Having 
tried many systems, it is, peihaps, no subject*of wonder, 
that he should have hit upon one that should become per¬ 
manent; nor does it follow', as some have hastily, conchuled, 
that because it suits our present practice, counterpoint was 
among its objects, or that Ptolemy had arrived at the con¬ 
ception of that advanced state of composition. • 

It is but just to say, that this distinguished astronomef 

• _ • 

■* 'J'he scale of the Pythagorcans, as the Abbe Rqussier has shewn, 
consisted of a series of perfect fifths. 
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and musician, was the most leained, close, and philosophical 
writer among the younger Greeks. On the subject of the 
soiiorouf science, he appears to have had the merit of beiKg 
unshackled byauthoiity; and not to have been deficient in 
E just and n)anly sense of the superiority of his own know¬ 
ledge and discernment*. Candour, however, must confess, 
that too confident a reliance on his own powers sometimes led 
Ptolemy into eccentricities : and that as often as he set his 
foot within the beloved circle of imagination, the philosopher 
was transformed by its magic into a visionary. Then it was, 
that, deserting accurate reasoning and demonstration, he M'as 
the sport of his o\\n dreams : saw music in tiichuman soul, 
and the celestial motions ; discovered the principle of coii- 
ciipisGcnce in ihe cighlli, fifth, and fourth of the octave, and 
found that some of the human virtues were diatonic^ some 
chrojnalic, and others enharmonic. 

GERASENUS. 

This philosopher and musician, the author of an Intro¬ 
duction to Harmony, lived in the last centi'.ry before Christ, 

and‘wa& born in Gcrasa, in Arabia, from which city he dc- 

* * 

rived his name. NicJiomachits Gerasrnus was a follower of 
Pythagoras ; and it is b} the above woik that vie know'how his 
master discovered the consonances. Professing, in his book, 
to be a Pythagorean, he considers the human voice as emit¬ 
ting sounds which are commensurable by intervals, as when 


I 

< * The ruling law with, the ancients seems to have been that of 

keepii.g unmoved the soni stabiles of the tetrachoids; that is, the 
sounds forming the extremities of their fourths: but in the disposi¬ 
tion of the two intermediate sounds, they often yielded to the sugges¬ 
tions of utiguidcd'Scaprice. Hence all the various colours, or lhades, 
of the three genera. 
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we are said to sing; or incommensurable, as when we con¬ 
verse by the medium of speech. * In this latter use of the 
vpice, he says, we are not restricted by any rule ; bvt that in 
the former, we are bound to an observance of those inter¬ 
vals in which harmony consists. • 

Deluded by the prevailing extravagances of the imagina¬ 
tion, Gerascnus supposed tfie sounds and their names to be 
taken from the seven planets in the heavens which surround 
this earth; for it is said, observes lie, that aH bodies which 
are carried round with any considerable degree of velocity, 
must necessarily cpuse a sound, weaker or stronger, more 
grave, or nipre acute, according to their several magnitudes 
and celerities, or the repression of the orb wherein they 
act. Tlie system he builds on this fantastic idea is curious. 
The motion of Saturn, the most distant from us, sa\ s he, 
produces the gravest sound; and that of the moon, the low¬ 
est of the orbs, the acutesl sound. He then proceeds to 
expound the analogy between the motions of the other pla¬ 
nets and the intermediate chords *. 

This treatise, .written at the request of some learned fe¬ 
male cotemporary, to whom the woik is expressly^deditfatcd, 
contains all the musical knowledge* of the time in which it 
was written, and proves the author to have been a profound 
tlieorist; though, both by its internal evidence, 5s w'ell as by 
his own confession, it is but the part of a woik he intended 
to write. \Vhat other works Gerasemis produced, and when 
and where he died, is not known. 


* The ancients were not nnaniinously of opinion that the graver 
sounds were produced the bodies of greatest magnitude. C'rcero, 
in particular, is by Glarcanus (in his Dodecachordon) said .to have 
maintained, that the Icssi r bodies produce the gravest sounds, and the 
greater the more acute. 
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PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch, a native of Cliasronea, and descended of a re- 
sjr ectable family, was not only a philosopher, inalhematician, 
and historian, hut one of the most distinguished of the an¬ 
cient theoretical musicians. After travelling to Egypt and 
Greece in quciit of knowledge, he returned to Rome, where 
he opened a school, and where he continued to dwell, till the 
death of his imperial patron, Trajan, who \vas so sensible of 
his great abilities, as to honour him with the office of consul. 
Soon after this event, he returned to Chajronea, where he 
closely applied himself to study, and wrote the greater part 
of his works; among which wo find his Sj/mposiacs^ a dis¬ 
course containing more of the history of ancient music and 
musicians, than is to be met with any where else. It is 
written in dialogue, and is truly curious. The speakers aie 
Oriesicrates, Sotericitus, and T^jysias; the latter of whom, 
at the request of Onesicrates, gives a relation of the origin 
and progress of the harmonic science, down to the time at 
which he writes, which would alone almost .furnish a substi¬ 
tute foi* its regular history. Not to insert this composition, 
would be to omit the most satisfactory elucidation of which 
the several accounts of the Grecian music are capable. 

“According to the assertion of lleraclides,” says the in¬ 
terlocutor, Lysias, “ Amphion, the son of Jupiter and Aii- 
tiope, was the inventor of tlm harp, and of lyiic poesy; and 
ill the same age, Linus the Eubeaii composed elegies; 
Anthes of Aiilhcdoii, in Boeotia, was the author of hymns, 
and Pierius of Picria, of verses in honour of the Muses; 
Philaramon the Delpfitm also vMote a poem, in celebration 
of the nativity of Jjatona, Diana, and Apollo; and was the 
original institutor of the dances performed before the temple 
•of Delphos. Thaniyris, of Tliiacian extraction, had the 
finest voice, and was the best singer of his time ; for which 
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reason he is by the poets feigned to have contended with 
the Muses ; he wrought into a pdcm the war of the Titans 
^gainst the gods. Demoilocus the Corcyrean, ^wrotc in 
verse the history of the destruction of Troy, and the nup¬ 
tials of Vulcan and Venus. To« him succeeded Phemius 
of Ithaca, who composed *a poem upon the return of those 
who came back with Agamemnon from the siege of Troy; 
and besides that these poems were severally written by the 
person above named, they were also set to inasical notes by 
their respective authors. The same Heraclides also writes, 
that Terpander' was the institutor of those laws by which 
the metre verses, and, consequently, the musical measure, 
were regulated: and according to these rules, he set musical 
notes, both to his own and Homer’s words, and sung them 
at the public games, to the music of the lyre. Clonas, an 
epic and elegiac poet, taking Terpander for his example, 
constituted rules which should adjust and gov’ern the tuning 
and the melody of flutes, or pipes, and similar wind instru¬ 
ments ; and in this, he was followed by Polymnestes the 
Colophonian. , 

Ujmotheus is said to have made lyric preludts to his 
epic poems, and to have first introduced the’ dithyrambic, a 
melody adapted to the songs in the praise of Bacchus, 
which songs required a violent motion of the? body, and 
certain diversities in the measure. 

“ Terpander, one of the most ancient of n^usicians, is 
recorded to have been four times a victor at the Pythian 
games, 

** Alexander the historian informs us, that CUympus 
brought into Greece the practice of touching the strings of 
the lyre with a quill; for before his time, they were vibrated 
by the Angers: and that llyaguis was the Afst that sung to 
the gipe, and Marsyas, his son, the next , and that both 
these were prior to Olympus. He farther says, that Ter- 
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pander imitated Homer in liis verses, and Orpheus in his 
music; but that Orpheus*imitated no one. That Clonas, 
who was^souic lime later than Tt^pander, was, as the Arca¬ 
dians affirm, a native of Tegea, a city of‘Arcadia ; though 
others content^ that he wa.s born in Thebes; and that after 
Terpandtr and Clonas, flourishe\i Archilochus : }et some 
M’riters altiini, that Ardulus the Troezeniaii, taught wind 
music before Clonas. 

“ The music appropriated to the lyre under the regula¬ 
tions of Terpaiider, continued without any variation, till 
Phryiiis, who altered both the ancient rules, and the form 
of ihe instrument to which they w ere adapted, had acquired 
considerable fame. 

“ Olympus, a Phrygian, and a player on the flute, invented 
a certain measure in honour of Apollo, which he called 
Polycephalus, or of many heads. This Olymjms, as it is 
said, was descended from the first Olympus, the son of 
Marsyas, who, taught by his father to play on the flute, 
first brought into Greece the laws of harmony. Others 
ascribe the invention of the Polycephalus to Ciates, the 
disciple, of Olympus. The same Olympus was the^ author 
of the Harmafnan mood«(as Glaucus testifies in his treatise 
of the ancient poets) and, as some think, also of the Orthism 
mood. Tl>ere was another mood in use among the an¬ 
cients, termed Crodias, in which llipponax the Afimner- 
• 

miau greatly delighted. Sarcados of Argos, hping himself 
a good poet, composed the music.to several odes and elegies, 
and became thrice a victor at the Pythian games. It is said 
that this Sacadas, in conjunction with Polymiiestes, invented 
ihree of the moods, the Dorian, the Phrygian, and the 
Lydian; and that the former composed a strophe, the 
music of which was a commixture of all* the^ three. The 
original constitution of the modes was, undoubtedly, b^ Ter- 
pander, at Sparta; but it y^as ifluch improved by Thales the 
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(.jortyiiiaii, Xenedauiiis the Cytlierean, Xenocritus the 
Locriaii, and Polytnncstes the Colophonian. 

Aristoxeniis ascrilies t« O’vtiip'is the inventlo^n of the 
enhannonic gciiuS ; for belore his lime, there were no other 
than the diatonic and chromatic laenera. • 

As to the m^asnris'of time, they were invented at 
different periods, and by diii't;rent persons. Terpander, 
amongst other impiovements which he made* in music, in- 
trotluced those grave and decent measures .which are its 
greatest ornament: after him, besides those of Terpander, 
which Ihb did not reject, Polymnestes brought into use other 
measures of his own; in which he was imitated by Thales 
and Sacadas, both of W'honi, however, though of fertile in¬ 
ventions, kept within the bounds of decorum Other im¬ 
provements were also made by Stesicborus and Alemas, wdio, 
nevertheless, receded not from the ancient forms ; but 
Croxus, Timotheus, and Philoxenus, and olhets of the same 
age, affecting gieater novelty, depaited from the plainness 
and majesty of the ancient music.” 

Soterichus, who is represented as not only skilled in the 
science^ but generally and eminently learned, speakg tlyis of 
the invention and progress of music#; ' 

Music w'as not the invention of any mortal; but we owe 
it to the god Apollo. The flute was invented neither by 
Marsy^s, nor Olympus, nor Hyagnis; but Apollo invented 
both that aiyl the lyre, and, in a word, all manner of vocal 

t 

and instrumental music. .This is manifest from the dunces 
and sacrifices which were solemnized in honour of Apollo. 
His statue, placed in the temple of D* Io.'>, holds in Ins light 
hand a bow, and at his left the Graces stand, with each 14 
musical instrument in her hand, one hearing a lyre, another 
a flute, and another *a shepherd’s pipe ; and this statue is 
reported to be as ancient as the time of Hercules. The 
youth also that carries the'tempic laurel into Delphos, is 
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attended by one playing on the flute. Venerable, therefore, 
is music, as being the invention of gods; but the artists of 
these latter times, disdaining its Ancient majesty, have intro¬ 
duced an effeminate kind of melody, mere sound without 
energy. The'Lydian mode, as first instituted, was very 
plaintive, and suited only to lamentations; wherefore, Plato, 
in his HepuhliCf utterly rejects it. ’ Aristoxenus, in the first 
book of his Harmonics, relates that Olympus sung an elegy 
ill that mode on the death of Python; though some attribute 
the invention of the Lydian mode to Menalippides, and 
others to Torebus. Pindar asserts, that it vias used at the 
nuptials of Niobe ; Aristoxenus, that it was invented by 
Sappho, and thatthe tragedians learned it of her, and con¬ 
joined it with the Dorian: but others say, that Pythocleides 
the flute performer, and also Lysis the Athenian, invented 
this conjunction of the Dorian with the Lydian mode. As 
to the softer Lydian, which was of a nature contrary to the 
Lydian properly so called, and more resembling the Ionian, 
it is said to have been first introduced by Damon the Athe¬ 
nian. Plato deseivedly rejected the effeminate modes, 
and choice of the Dorian, as more suitable to m arlike 

tempers; not that we are to suppose him ignorant of what 
Aristoxenus has said in his second book, that in a wary and 
circumspect goVerniiient, advantages might be derived from 
the use of the other modes; for Plato attributed much to 
music, as having been a hearer of Draco tlje Athenian, 
and Metcllus of Agrigentum; but it was the consideration 
of its superior dignity and majesty, that induced his prefer¬ 
ence of the Dorian mode, together with the circumstance, 
that the supplications and hymns to the gods, tragical la¬ 
mentations, and sometimes Icve-verses, were also composed 
in It; but he*contented himself witK such songs as w'cre 
made in honour of Mars and Minerva; or those that were 
usually sung at the solemn oflferings called Spondalia. The 
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Lydian and Ionian modes were chiefly employed by the tra¬ 
gedians ; anijl with these also Plato was well acquainted. 

As to the instruments of the ancients, they were generally 
of a narrow compass ; the lyre used by Olympus, Terpan- 
der, and their followers, had but three chords ;*but this is not 
to,be imputed to their ignbrance; for those musicians who 

made use of more were greatly their inferiors, both in skill 

1 • • • ■ 
and practice. 

“The chromatic genus was formerly us^‘by those who 

performed on the iyre; but by the tragedians never. It is 

certainly of greater antiquity than the enharmonic ; yet the 

preference shewn to the diatonic and enharmonic, far from 

being the resnl tofscaiity science, was the effect of judgment. 

Telephanes of Mcgara was so great an enemy to the syrinx, 

or reed-pipe, that he would^ever suffer it to be joined to the 

tibia, or flute, or to that other pipe made of wood, generally 

of the lote-tree; and for that reason, he forebore to go to 

the Pythian games. In short, if a man is to be deemed 

ignorant of that of which he makes no use, there will be 

found a great number of ignorant persons in this age; for 

we see that the admirers of the Dorian mode make«no« use 

of the x\ntigenidian method of compositioii: ^nd other mu- 

• • _ ^ , 

sicians refuse to imitate Timotheus, being bewitched with 

the trifling and idle poems of Polycides« • 

“ If*\ve compare antiquity with the present times, we 
yhali iiiid tliaj; formerly, there ,was a great variety in music, 
and that the diversities of measure were then more esteemed 
than now. fVe are lovers oflunpiing; thej/ preferred measure 
and time; plain it is, therefore, that it was not on account of 
their ignorance, but in consequence of their judgment, tliat^ 
the ancients refrained from broken measures; and if Pluto 
preferred the Dorian *to the other modes, it was only be¬ 
cause he was the better musician. 

“ Aristotle, a disciple of Plato, thus labours to convince 


▼ OL. I. 
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the world of the majesty and celestial character of music. 
* Harmony/ sailh he, ‘ i» of a divine, noble, and angelic 
natuie ; fbeing fouifold as to its "efficacy^it has two medutj 
the one arithmetical, the other harmonica). As for its num¬ 
bers, its dimehsious, and excesses of intervals, they are best 
disc( vered by number and equality of measure, the whole 
system being contained in two tetrRchords.' 

The ancient Greeks were very careful to havd their 
cljildien thoroughly instructed in the principles of music, 
since they dcQtiied it of great use in fbrming their minds, 
and exciting in them a love of decency, sobriety, and virtue : 
they also found it a powerful incentive to valour, and, ac¬ 
cordingly, made use of pipes, or flutes, when they advanced 
to battle. The Lacedemonians and the Cretans did the 
same ; and in our times, the trumpet, succeeding the pipe, 
as more sonorous, is used for the same purpose. The Ar- 
gives, indeed, at their wrestling-matches, made use of fifes 
called Schenin, which sort of exercise was first instituted in 
honour of Danaus, but afterwards consecrated to Jupiter 
ScheniuSf or the Mighty ; aud at this day, it is the custom to 
employ'lifes at the games called Pentathla, which consist 
of cufting, ruitning*, dancing, hurling the ball, and wrestling. 
But among the ancients, music in the theatres was never 
known ; fo.* either they employed it wholly in the education 
of their youth, or confined it within the walls of their tem¬ 
ples ; but now our musicians study only compositions for 
the stage. 

If it should be demand|^‘Is music ever to remain the 
same, arid is there no room for new inventions ? The an- 
^ swer is, that new inventions are allowed, so they be grave 

and decent; the ancients tl eibselYes were continually add- 

* 

irig to, and improving their music. Lven the whole Mixo- 
lydian mode was a new invention; such also were the Or- 
thian and Trochean oongs; and, if we may believe Pindar, 
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i'eipander was tJie invcntoi^ of the Scholian song; and Ar- 
rhiloelms of the iambic and divers other measures, wliich 
^he tragedians borrowed from him, and Cioxns fi\3m (hem. 
The Hypolydian mode was the invention of Polvmnestes, 
who also was the first that taught tlie manner of alternately 
soft and loud. Olympus, beside that he, in a great mea- 
snio, regulated tlic ancient Cneek music, jliscovered and 
introduced the enharmonic genus, ,111(1 also ih^Prosodiac, 
the Chorian, and the Bacchian measures; SlI which, it is 
manifest, were of ancient invention. But Lasus Hermio- 
nensis, applying’thpse measures to his dithyrambic composi¬ 
tions, and making use of an instrument with many bells, by 
the addition of tones and hemitoiies, made an absolute inno- 
vntion in the ampient music. In like manner, Menalippidcs 
the lyric poet, Philoxenus, and Timotheus, all forsook the 
ancient method. The latter, until the time of Terpandcr 
of Antissa, used a lyre with only seven slWigs ; but after¬ 
wards he increased the number. The Avind instruments also 
received a great alteration; and in general, the plainness 
and simplicity o£ the ancient music was lost in that, affected 
variety .which these and other musicians introduced.* * 

** In ancient times, when Poetry held the precedency of 
the other arts, the musicians wiio played on wind instru¬ 
ments,^ were retained with salaries -by the poets, to assist 
those who taught.the* actors, till Menalippidcs appeared; 
after which tliat practice ceased.” • 

Pherecrates the comic pbet, introduces Music in the habit 
of a woman, with her face torn aiuf bruised; and also Jus¬ 
tice, the latter of whom, demanding the reason of her ap¬ 
pearing in that condition, is thus answered by Music : • 

** It is my pait to speak, and yours to hear; therefore 
attend to my complaints. I have suffered much, and long 
been oppressed by Menalippidcs, who dragged me from the 
fountain of Parnas^.us, and has tormented me with tw'elvr 

O 'J! 
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strings: to complete my miseries, Cinesian. the Athenian, h 
pretender to poetry, composed such horrid strophes and 
mangled ’"erses, that I, tortured with the pain of his flithy^ 
rambics, was so distorted, that you would have vowed iiiy 
right s de was iiiy left. Nor did my misfortunes end here; 
for PI rynis, in whose brain is a whirlwind, racked me with 
small wires, from uhich he produced twelve tiresome har¬ 
monies. ttut him (since he soon repented of his errors) 1 
blame not so 'much as I do Timotheus, and Pyrrias the 
Milesian, the first of whom has furrowed my face, and 
ploughed my cheeks; and the second, boimd me vfith his 
twelve sliings, and left me helpless.” 

This complaint made by MusiCj is followed by some ge¬ 
neral reflections of Soterichus, respecting influence of 
harmony on the passions and manners, as also on the ge¬ 
nera, and their several characters and powers, and the cause 
and nature of rtife music of the spheres, which remarks close 
this dialogue, so curious and so celebrated in antiquity, and 
which Meibomius calls a golden little work, 

Plutarch, perhaps, thought it but decent in a priesf of 
ApoUo Uo discourage theatrical music, its deviation, there¬ 
fore, info liveliness and l^^vity, was as constant an object of 
his censure, as it had ever been of that of Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus'. A raoder^n writer observes, that the most re¬ 
markable particulars in the S^mposiacs, is the propensity it 
exposes in the musicians of all ages to make innovations, 
and the extreme rigour with .which that disposition has 
almost uniformly been* resisted. Had he said, “ The 
anxiety it displays in the musicians of all ages to advance 
bheir science and its practice^ and the bigotry with which 
that anxiety has almost Uliiformly been opposed^ proves 
that nothing iV safe from the interference of pride and su^ 
perstilionf he had spoken more justly and,more effectively. 

Plutarch, after a loltg life devoted to study, adorned with 
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honours, and crowned with reputation and happiness, died 
in his native place about the ] 40th year of the Christian era, 
leaving behind ^him a variety of useful, well-known, and 
greatly-admired writings, among which his ‘‘ Lives” was a 
work so high in the favour of Theodore Gaz«, that being 
asked, what single production of all the profane authors he 
would prefer to save from destruction, he immediately ex¬ 
claimed, " Plutarch’s Lives.” • 

QUINTILIAN. 

.Aristides Quihtijianus flourished at^ the latter part of the 
last century but one before Christ. The treatise De Mmicfiy 
by this celebrated theorist, consists of three books. Tjje 
Jirst amply discusses the doctrine of the modes; and what 
he says of theorists, Is to be understood as confined to me- 
Jody. Of time, he gives the curious definition, That it is 
of two kinds ;«the one simple and indivisible", resembling a 
point in geometry; the other composite, that is, duple, 
triple, and quadruple; and he speaks of the elation and posi¬ 
tion of some pgrt of the body, as necessary to the xythmus, 
probably as the mcastife; whic||, shows the corrq^pbndence 
between the ancient and modern^practice of beating time. 
The second book applies music to the regulation of the ex¬ 
ternal Jaehtviour, as* philosophy is employed to'improve the 
mind. Among a variety of observations upon the general 
utility of music, we find him asserting, that by its harmony, 
it polishes the manners, v^iiile its rythmus renders the per¬ 
sonal motions more agreeable. To divine worship, adds 
he, it imparts an increased solemnity, public festival^ derive 
from it super-added joy, and it is capable of rendering the 
most difficult and laborious undertaking easy and delightful. 
Of the use of music in war, as practised By the ancients, 
he h£|||9 the following interesting passage: 

“ Numa has said, that by music he' corrected and refined 
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the manners df the people, which before, were rough and 

fierce: to that end lie used it at feasts and sacrifices. In 

* 

tlu wais, ,>vhere it is and will be used, need I say what a 
he;p the P}rrliic music is to martial discipline f Certainly 
this ni'ist bg obvious to every one; as well as that the 
issuin|. commands by words, in time of action, would intro¬ 
duce gicat confusion, and might convey intelligence to the 
enem_). To that martial instrument, the tiumpet, a parti¬ 
cular cantus, or melody, is ajipropriated, varying according 
to the occasion, as that of the attack by the centre, or 
either of the wings, or a retreat, oiMhe forming this or that 
particular figure ; so that, without apprizing the foe of your 
designs, you make yourself clearly and promptly understood 
by your own army.” 

The ihird book relates some ex}jeiiments made with 
strings distended by weights, in given proportions for ascer-^ 
taining the ratros of consonances, a practice \diich he sanc¬ 
tions by the authority of Pythagoras, who, he says, when 
he departed this life, exhorted his disciples to strike the 
monochqrd, and thereby rather inform their^ understandings, 
than,tri^t to their ears in the measure of intervals. The 
following passage, lepleie with the creaiioift of fancy, are 
much too curious to be omitted : 

The tetraciiords,” says he, “ it is^agreed, ^re five in 
number, and each has a relation to one or other of the 
senses; telrachord hi/paton \eseiMh\e.H the tpucli, which 
is affected in new-born infants, when the cold makes them 
cry. Ictmchord meson is like the taste,* which is iic- 

cessaiy to the preservation of life, and hath a similitude to 
ijic touch. The called synncmcnon^ is compared to 

the smell, because this sense is allied to the taste. The 
fourth, termed diezeugmenon, is compared to the hearing, 
because the ears are so remote from tlie other organs of 
sense, and are disjoined from each other. The tetrachord 
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h^perboleon, is like the sight, being the most, acute of the 
systems, as that sense is of our external powers of percep¬ 
tion.” His sportive imagiRation next informs us, that the 
live tetrachords have a similar correspoiulei^e with the live 
primary elements; that hypaton answers to the earth, as the 
most grave; meson to the water, as nearest the earth; s^n- 
nemenon to the air, whicli passes through the \a ater, remaining 
in the profundities of the sea and the earth, ami is necessary 
for tlie respiration of animals; diczen^rnenon, io ihe lire, 
whose, motion being upward, is against nature * : lastly, the 
tetrachord luj^ierholcony is comparable to the a*ther, as su¬ 
preme, and above all the other tetrachords.” 

These eccentric sjpeculations are foilpwed by analogies 

» • 

equally visionary, drawn’between the tetrachords and the vir¬ 
tues : but these are specimens of the vagrancy of the imagina¬ 
tion, when, quitting reason and science, it wanders amidst its 


■* The retrogradation of science during the interval between the 
time of Lucretius lind that of Aristides Quintilian, cannot be more 
strikingly exemplified than by opposing to this idea of th» Miisicai 
Theorist, the doctrine of the Epicurean idiUosopher. * 

■ ■ ■■ vacuum per Inane deorsum cuncta ferantur. 

Sic igitur decant Flamma quoque posse per auras 
Avris expressa: sursum succedere ; quanqudm 
Ponderltj qmntum^in se’st, deorsum dedueerepugnent. 

• L. 2. V. 202. 

Ne’er, in a void, would substance upward tend, 

But, unsustain’d, precipitate descend: 

E’en flames themselves would pond’rous bodies prove, 

Resign their levity, and downward move. 

Superior gravity they now obey, • 

And wing through lifting air their upward way. 


Busby. 
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own labyrinths and wildernesses, and becomes its ow»i blind 
and unsaiictioned guide. Quintilian, however, amid all the 
exuberances of eccentric fancy, laid down many excellent 
rules, both for theory and practice; and lleft the harmonic 
art no< a little indebted to, his industry. At what age, or in 
what year, he died, is not known. 

Not detaining the reader with the history of Alypius, 
Bryenniiis, Bacchius Senior, Gaudentius, and many others, 
whose importance among the writers on music is scarcely 
sudicient to claim our particular attention, we proceed Jio the 
account of 


C ENSORINUS. • 

This celebrated musician and grammarian flouiished in 
Rome, about the latter end of the third century of the 
Christian era. In a work entitled De Die Natali; "and 

ir 

published in 1628 by -Ericius Putianus at Louvain, who 
styles it Doctrince Rarioris Thesaurus, he treats of the birth 
of man, of years, months and days; and respecting the har¬ 
monic science, relates things not known, eVen to musicians 
themselves. This production, though limited to twenty-four 
chapters, throws considerable light on learning in general. 
Music, its principal subject, is defined to be the science of 
well modulating; and to consist in the \oice^ or ,sound. 
After observing, that sound is emitted, at one time graver, at 
another time acuter; that sounds, howe^r emitt^, are called 
pthongoi^ and that the difference by which one sound is 
more grave or more acute than another, is called diastema, 
he proceeds as follows :— 

‘‘ Many diastemata may be placed in order betw'een the 
lowest and the highest sound, some of which are greater, 
as the tone, and others less, as the hemitone; or a diastem 
may consist of two, three,^ or more tones, ^o product con- 
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corciant effects, sounds are not joined together capriciously, 
but according to rule. Symphony is a sweet concert of 
sounds. The simple or primitive symphonies are three, of 
.which the rest consist; the first, having a diastem of two 
tones and a hemitone, is called a diatesserofi; the second, 
containing three tones and*a iiemitone, is called a diapente; 
the third is a diapason, and consists of the two former; fot 
iris constituted either of six tones, as Aristoxenus and other 
musicians assert, or of five tones and two hemitones, as Py¬ 
thagoras and the geometricians say, who demonstrate, that 
two heiliitones do not complete the tone; wherefore this in¬ 
terval, or diasteirij improperly called by Plato a hemitone, is 
truly and properly a diesis or limma.” 

The author, then, in proof that sounds are subjected to 
measures, goes into a review of the discoveries of Pytha¬ 
goras ; then takes a glance at a curious analogy drawn by 
Plato between sounds and the different stages of animal 
production, and makes some remarkable reflections on the 
properties of the numbef seven, as connected with music 
and the life of man 

** It^is not to be doubted,” says he, ** but that music: has 
an effect on our birth; for whether it, consists in the voice or 
sound only, as Socrates asserts, of, as Aristoxenus declares, 
in the voic* and the motion of the body, or of both these 
and th*e emotion of the mind, as Theophrastus thinks, it has 
certainly soqiewhat in it of divine, and has a great influence 
on the*mind. If it had not been grateful to the immortal 
gods, scenical games would never have been instituted to 
appease them ; neither vjpuld the tibiae accompany o^ur sup¬ 
plications in the holy temples. Triumphs would not have 
been celebrated with the tibia; the cithara, or lyre, would not 
have been attributed lo Apollo, nor the tibia; nor the rest of 

that kind of instruments, to the Muses; neither would it 
• . • 

have been permitted to those who perform on the tibia, 

1 
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those by whom the deities are appeased, to exhibit public 
show's or plays, and to eat in the capitol, or during the 
lesser Qfiinquatria (or feast in hbnoiir of Minerva) to range 
about the city, intoxicated, and disguised in w’hat garment^ 
they pleased. “ Human minds, and those that arf* divine, 
tliough Jipicurus exclaims against it, acknowledge their 
nature by songs^ 

Lastly, symphony is employed by the commanders of 
ships, to encourage the sailors, and to enable them to bear 
up under the labours and dangers of a voyage; and w'hile 
the legions are engaged in battle, the fear of death is dis¬ 
pelled by the trumpet; wherefore Pythagoras, that he might 
imbue his soul with its own divinity, befoie he went to sleep, 
and after he awaked, was, as U is ier»orted, accustomed to 
sing to the cithara ; and Asclepiades the physician relieved 
by symphony, the disturbed minds of phrenetics. Etophilus, 
a physician also, says that the pulses of. the veins are moved 
by musical ihythmi; so that both the body and the mind 
are subject to the power of harmony, and,' doubtless, music 
is not a stranger at our birth.” ' 

Censviinus next notices the doctrine of Pythagoras relating 
to the mundane construction, as aceprding with inusica|^ 
ratios, and the mellifluous melody that must result from the 
proportions of the planets, their motions, and ibeir several 
and vaiious distances from eacliK)ther, were the narrow pas¬ 
sages of our cars capable of admitting them; and concludes 
his discourse, by observing, that Pythagoras compared to the 
stars many other things in music, and demonstrated that the 
whole yrorld is constituted in harm^iy. Agreeably to this, he 
'eminds us of the w’ords of Dorylaus, who says, that This 
w’orld is the instrument of Godand of other writers, who 
declare, that “ There are seven wantferiiig planets, which 
have regular motions, that may fitly be resembled to a dance.” 
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rOUPIIVRY. 

^This jnii<«iciai), scholar, *aml philosopher, was ,boni at 
Tyre, about the niidille of the third century. i\fter study¬ 
ing at Athens, under Longinus the sophist, lie retired to 
Rome, where he porfceicd himself in ^he Platonic docliino, 
under Aniolius, and Plotinus, the admit ed and valued friend 
of the Emperor Gallienus, 

Porphyry, accordtng to the best testimony, excelled his 
coteiTiporaries in the knowledge of history, mathcinatics, * 
music, ahd philosophy. His language was as remarkable 
for its elegance and dignity, as for its , simplicity and grace. 
Besides his most celebrated work against the Christian reli¬ 
gion, the formidable arguments of which, not sufficiently 
refuted by those of the fathers, were thought to be better 
answered by the flames of the Church, he wi^te a Commen¬ 
tary on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. St. Jeroiine says, Por¬ 
phyry was a Jew ; but lumapius contradicts this assertion, 

a 

and assures us, that his real name w'as JSlalchiis^ which in 
the Syiian language, signifies a king; and that Longinus, his 
first tutor, gave him the name of PorphyriuSy in all^isiqn to 
the purple usually w'orn by sovereigns. These!*arc not all his 
woiks;—he wrote the lives of divers philosophers, of which 
only a single fiagmcnt, containiitg the life of Pythagoras, is 
now ren.aining ; a treatise on abstinence fiom flesh, and an 
explication of the categoiies of Aristotle. 

Lnfortunately, his Commentary is imperfect. Of the 
three books forming the treatise of Ptolemy, the second 
contains fifteen chapters ; but what we have of his commen¬ 
tary, proceeds no further than to the end of the seventh, 
chapter of that book. He appears to have been a strenuous 
opposer of the Aristoxenians, apd, like his author, adheres 
pretty^ closely to the tenets of Pythagoras. 
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This enlightened ornament of his age resided during the 
latter part of his life, in Sicily, where he died, about the end 
of the reign of Dioclesiun, in his seventy-second year. 

This expose of the lives and works of the most distin- 
gui;-ned of the ancient writers on music, will have afforded 
the reader a tolerablji^oomprehensive idea of the state and 
progress of Musical Theory, during the latter periods of 
pagan history, and at the comniencemeut, and through, the 
first few centuries, of the Christian era. ' The following 
chapter will demonstrate how the tlieory was applied iu 
practice. 
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PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE ANCIENT MUSIC, VOCAL 
•AND INSTRUMENTAL. 


The expression of the passions, by vocal and appreciable 
sounds, is so natural, that we cannot but imagine its origin 
to have been coeval with that of the human race. The com^ 


plaints of pain, and the exclamations of joy, required no other 
guide, or tutor, than the sentiment to be developed ; and, 
nature, faithful to herself, spoke in tones inspired and modu¬ 
lated by her feelings. The observation applies even to lan¬ 
guage. Tliough,*in writing^ a word is ever the same, In deli^ 
rer^, it IS susceptible of a thousand differing,shadings, ac¬ 
commodated to the sense and the sensation meant to be con¬ 


veyed. All those shapings, or variations, it is Music’s very 
office tfe furnish. The heart gives' her the clue, but the 
voice is her own providing; the grief, and the pleasure, tin; 
hatred, and the affection, exist without her ; but Without her, 
want their most forcible expression. Shall we then wonder, ’ 
if hymns and songs preceded the use of letters, and, for a 
long time, even supplied the place oP*history ? Laws were 
originally sung, and prayers were chanted. To religion 
and justice, Music siiyqjlied zeal and solemnity^; to the so(?ial 
enjoyments of life, added an amiable embellishment, and a 
more exalted hilarity. 
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Of Sacred MusiCj the earliest specimens of which wc* 
have any account, weie the Theurgic ITvnins, or Songs of 
Jiicanfalio/i, like those asenhed to Oipheus, and winch are 

I 

Mipposed to have originated in Kg)pt. These were suc- 
cpi ded by popular or heroic hymns, that weie sung in praise 
of -.oine particular di\inity, or at the head of aii army. Of 
these, the former w'ere distinguished by appellations indica¬ 
tive of the deities to whom they w'cre addressed. Those 
sacred to Apollo and Mars were called Pcenns; and those 
sung to Bacchus were denominated Dilhj/ramhics. A third 
class of hymns, a class which w'e may sl\le p/«7oyopA/V, or 
aUcgorical, were devoted to the celebration of the liivine 
attribute;^. 

The Hyperboreans who worshipped Apollo, celebiated all 
their mysteiies With hymns. They chanted them before the 
altar at Delos, accompanied with flutes and harps. The 
Ibeiiansof Doeotia, delighted in a kind of dirge and fune- 
leal music: hence, Philostratus tells us, that- they were 
the onl} people in the world who celebrated the triumphs 
of death. The Dorian and Phrygian hymns were more 
manly end animated. Those of Lesbos and ACoha were 
particularly sweet and pleasing ; yet not esteemed alone for 
llicir melody, but as repositories of all knoxcledgey and com- 
pendiums of hutorij. Such were the hymns at Delphos, 
at Delos, and in most regions, of Hellas*. The Doric 


* To this, Homer alludes in the history of the Syrens, the power 
of whose voices he re(#eseiits as almost irresistible; while their 
knowledge was still more wo'aderful and captivating. To the hero of 
the Odyssey, when approaching their shores, he represents them ex¬ 
claiming"— 

“ O stay! Q pride of Greece, Ulysses stay, 

O stop thy course, and listen to our lay ! 
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h>mns Nvevo imivcrsally sung in the Piytaneia and temples *. 
Tiie!^ were clianted by the Purcoties, or priests of the sun; 
and by the female Hierojdidnts. 

Most writers a^e of opinion, that llie lirst musical exer¬ 
cises of llie voice were in addresses to the gods; that man¬ 
kind no sooner obtained ftn increase of sustenance by the 
arts of tillage, than their gratitude burst forth in songs of 
pious acknowledgment of the bounty of heave^i: that seeing 
around him the promise of a plenteous repayment of his 
labour, 

• 

The Ploughman t|ien, to sooth the toilsome ilay, 

Chant%(Mn inoasnrM feet his sylvan lay, 

Anil seeil-timc o’er, he first in blithsoine strain, 

Pip’d to his household gods the grateful strain. 

* • 

'Phis was natural: equally so was it, that as the human 
mind advanced in knowledge, and society be^aii to be po¬ 
lished, that poetry and vocal music should extend their influ¬ 
ence from the held to the city, assume new grace j|pd 
strength, and, epriched with instrumental accompaniments. 


Olest is the man ordain’d our voice to hoar, 

The song instructs the soul, and,charms the car. 

Approach ! thy soul shall into raptures rise, 

Approach! arilPlearn new wisdom from the wise ’ 

We know whate’er thp king's of mighty name 
Achiev’d at llion in the field of fame ; 
llVhate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies ; 

O stay, and learn new wisilom from the wise.” • 

(Od. 1. 12.) Pops. * 

* These were in the ^ancient Ammonian language; and said to 
have bejpn introduced by Pegasus, Agyieus, ajid (3len ; the last of 
whonoj^some declare to have been, a Lycian, some an Hyperborean, 
and others,‘an Egyptian. ' 
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form the most solemn and imposing parts of religious cere¬ 
monies. Of this use of poetry and music, the instances in 
the royaj Psalmist, and Homer and Virgil, are abuiidimt. 
Indeed, so prevalent was vocal music among the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and even the, Romans, that singer was a com¬ 
mon appellation among them for poet and musician: by 
which we may leai ii how intimately poetical ideas and me- 
lodial vociferation were united. 

Of the Secpilar Music of the Greeks, chiefly consisting 
of their Scolia, or festive songs, the only remains we have, 
are chiefly such as were sung at table *. At banquets, or 
repasts, it was for a long time the custom for each of the 
guests to sing one of these songs alone, holding a brunch of 
myrtle in his hand, which at the end of his struiii he passed 
to his next neighbour, in the diicclion*iii which tlie song was 
going round. But at length, when music arrived at a 
greater degree of perfection, the inyitle was laid aside, to 
make way for the lyre, which then regulaily formed the ac¬ 
companiment to the voice : and the talent of self-accompa¬ 
niment became so general, that a deficiency in that accom- 
, » 

plisli^me^it was disgraceful; and Taking to the myrtle became 
a proverbial expression .for ignorance, inasniuch as jt con¬ 
fessed the songster’s inability to give a belter employment to 
the hand. « 

These ScoliOf or convivial songs, may be arranged under 
three classes ; Moral, Mythological, a^li Patriotic. Of the 
words of each of these kinds of Scolia, Dr. IJnrney lias 
collected some striking specimens; which will serve to elu¬ 
cidate this part of our history. 


* Plutarch, hoAve\;er, as also Athenceus and Lucian, inibrin us, 
that the /irtt samples of these festive strains, were real Pceans^ sacred 
canticles, or hymns, sung by the whole company to some divinity. 
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MORAL 805rGS. 

• 

''ScoUum by Tkiiocreon, u comic poet of Rhodes, who 
•lived Ill the live hundredth century before Christ, and ob- 
tained prizes at Olympia. « 

Why should wealth such favour find 
’Monij deluded human kind ; 

Wealth more fit for fiends below, 

Promfitin;^' crimes, and breeding' woe '* 

Riel les since the world began, 

Guilt anil,niis’ry brought to man. 


Ascribed to Simonides. 

The first (»f human gifts is healthy 
The; nevt on beauty's pow'’r attends ; 

Tlie lliird is iiiod’rate, well-eam’d rvcftlfb. 
The fimrth is youth, enjoy’d wi^h /'rnon/A'#. 


* Aristotle, having written the following canticle on the death of 
his friend Hermias, Prince oi‘ Atarnea, was accused of impiety : but 
it is not easy to rliscover why the composition should Inmc sulyeclcd 
him to siA;h a charge. 

“O virtue! who in despite of the difficulties thou presentest to 
mortals, art the* charming' object of their tlesire and their search! 
V'^irtne ever jmre and lovely ! with the Greeks, enviable is the death 
by which thou art purchased ; all calamity laudable, that is sufiTcred 
for thy sake, b’rom thea flow joy and immortality. Thy frujj,s aic 
dearer to the heart than gold, than parental love, or the most tranquil , 
slumbers. For thee the g-odlike Hercules, and the son of Leda, 
braved a thousand toils, and owed to thy power alone dieir illustrious 
triumphs. From the love of thee it was, that Aja.v and Achilles de¬ 
scended ^to the mansions of Pluto; and for thee lo>ed Hermias, and 
quitted the realms of light; Hermias, whose deathless name the 


VOL. 1. 


r 
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MYTHOLOGICAL SONGS, 

Scolia from Athenaeus. , 

At the genial board 1 sing 
Pleasures \vhicli from pl-u»ty spi’ing . 
While the wreath adorns our brows, 
Ceres well deserves our vows. 
Plytus, thy great name we’ll join, 
And thy sister Proserpine. 

Ye our social joys augment. 

From your bounty flows content. 
Bless our city with increase, 

So our praise shall never cease. 


To Pan, 

p 

O Pan, delight of nymphs and swains, , 
Protector of Arcadia’s plains, 

* Who Icad’st the frolic dance ! 

The laughing fair, who plays the prufle, 
But flies thy steps to be pursued, 

» Her favnus to enhance. 

She loves thy rustic, oaken reed ; 

She knows thy genius, force, and speed, 
And feig'ns a modest fear. 

Our jocund strains shall swell for thee, 
In them, as in our-hearts, shall be 
Thy name for ever dear. 


Muses shall crown with unfading glory; whose merits, when they 

I 

tune their celestial lyres to hospitable Jove, an^, the blessings of a 
sincere and durable friendship, shall be their lofty theme.” 

Vide Atheneeus, lib. 15, and Diogenes Laertius in Aristot. 
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PATRIOTIC SONGS. 

• 

Fragments of Scolia on the patriots Harmodius and 
^^ristogiton, whos^ courage gave the signal to the Athenians 
’ to recover their lost liberty. 

Cover’ll with myrtle wreaths, I’ll wear my sword, 

Like brave Harmodius and his i)atriot friend^ 

Aristogiton, who the laws restor’d, 

The tyrant slew, and bade oiiprcssion end. , 


Harmodius dear, thou art not dead, 

Thy soul is to Klysium fled ; 

I’hy virtue there a place hath won, 

With Diomede, great Tydeus’ son ; 

With swift Achilles too, thou’rt join’d, 

And every friend of human hind *. 

• 

Moral, religious, and patriotic as the Greeks were, yet, 

A 

judging by the specimens of their Scol{a, which have come 


* Before the art of writing was invented, the simplest means were 
employed, for perpetuating the remembrance of im|)ortant events. 
Among these, none were more generally resorted to than festivals, 
plays, lyid songs. In the latter, national calamities and successes 
were rehearsed, the anniversaries of defeats and losses lamented, and 
those of victories, births, and marriages, commemorated and cele¬ 
brated. Hence the ancients, besides the above, had songs proper to 
the. different professions: such as the Budoliasmy or song of the shep¬ 
herd; the Lytierse, or song of the reapers; the Hymee, or song of the 
millers; the Eline, or song of the weavers; the Yul^, or son^ of the 
wool-carders; the Nnnnia, or song of the nurses; the Nomion, or song* 
of lovers; the Calyci, or song of the ladies; and the Harpahjciy or 
song of young girls. To these are to be added, i\\e*Marriage Song, 
called Hymenea; the song Datis, for merry occasions; for lamenta¬ 
tion, tlfe song Jalema; and tor fi/nerals, the song Linos, 
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down to us, llio best wcie upon love and wnie. "i luit Lo\:e 
is Ihe bispirer of jSIusic mid was oiu; of their most 

memorable maxims. J^lulai eh, xVlio lias made this adage the 
subieet of one of liis Siyiiiposiacs, supports its validity with 
the toUowing feasouiug : — 

*' Love, like wine, inspires vivi.eity, ehcei fulness, and pas¬ 
sion ; and in those dispositions, it is natural to sing, and to 
give energy and emphasis to otir expies.sions. liesides, 
when any one*i.s in love, he naliually uses a tiguralive and 
measured language, in order to enforce his sentiments, as 
gold is used in embellishing statues. Whenever a ' beloved 
object is mentioned, her perfections and beauties are pub¬ 
lished in songs, Mhich impress them on the memory in a 
moie lively and durable manner. Ifnc send our mistiess 
either letters or presents, we try to augment tlieir value by a 
copy of rersrs, or a In slioi If there arc three incite¬ 

ments to sin^jing; sorrow, jo}, and enthusiasm. During 
sorrow, our complaints are ( xpiesscd in lengthened tones 
resembling tliosc of music : the voice, too, of an oratoi, be¬ 
speaking the favour of an aiulience, is inodpluted into a kind 
of song; as aic the grief and lamentation of actors in tra¬ 
gedy. Joy clauses violent agitations, and stimulatc.s the 
vulgar to skip and dance; while persons more decorous, and 
better cductitcd, are inclined to sing. Enthusiasm agitates 
and transports to a degree of madness and fury; witness 
the cries of the Bacchanals, and the agonies of the Pythia, 
both of which are uttered in measure and cadence. Now' 
there can be no doubt but that the passion of Iovq occasions 
exquisite pain as well as pleasure. This passion, therefore, 

<uniting all the lliree propensities of song, must at all times 
have been regarded as the most proper to excite a desire of 
singing.’* 

If of the Greek songs, those dedicated to love and wine, are 
the best, the best, again, of these are the lyrics of Anacreon. 
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Their native elegance and grace have produced more imi¬ 
tators of their author, than PinJar obtained !>} his odes; 
while both havc^ been so pre-eminently excellent in their 
difFerent provinces, that if all vohiptuoiis and gay clFusions 
borrow from the name of one phet the general appellation 
of Anacreonticsy those of a daring and sublime older, are 
universally called Pindarics. 

It is intpossible to be engaged in this deoartment of tlie liis- 
tory of Grecian music, and not feel the vacrtmii occasioned 
by the total loss of the ancient festive melodies. Our pos¬ 
session of some* cvf these would have thrown considerable 
light upon .the subject. We should have learnt from them 
whether the airs of the ancients consisted of a continued stream 
or succession of passages rising out of each other, and form¬ 
ing a consistent wtiole, imbued with variety of expression, yet 
unity of character; or whether they ucrc merely compiiscd 
repetitions of some short phrase, or idea, without protracted 
construction, system, or diversified feature. If they weie of 
the former description, their loss is * great; and if of the 
latter kind, theii. preservation would at least have served to 
satisfy, curiosity, and have enabled ns ^o decide, fijioti the 
Grecian taste, in this branch of musical composition. 

Fortunately, though time has not preserved to us any 
models of the anciqpt stiucturc oi,melody, we 5re not with¬ 
out information respecting the forms and characters of the 
Grecian instruments. These appear to have been of three 
kinds : inJlalilCf strinf^ed\ and percussive. The first kind 
chiefly consisted of the flute, horn, syrinx, trumpet, and 
water organ : the second comprehended the lyre aud psal¬ 
tery : the third the drum, cymbal, crotalum, and bells 


* 4)f* which, takcu iu It.c saijie order, the classical names \^ill be, 
Autos., or Tibia: Cheras, ov-Coriiu; Satpin.v, 'J'aba,, JJuccitia, os 
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WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

The fiVst instrument of the inflatllc or,wind kind, it io 
much the most probable, was the Avena, or reed; this would 
natura’iy lead to a combination of tubes of the same simple 
descri'^^Uion, and produce the syrinx, or Jislula. This rude 
attainment of ,tlie command of different sounds by the as¬ 
semblage of pipes of different lengths, would again, in time, 
suggest the idea of producing, by the aid of foraminaj or 
holes, various sounds from a single tube: and hence the 
tihia or flute, originally formed, as some .think, of the shank, 
or shin bone of an animal. The second sort ©f wirwl in¬ 
struments were, it may be supposed, derived from the shell^ 
of fishes, and the horns of quadrupeds*. 

Though the improvement of the Grecian flute was rapid; 
though, proceeding from the rude cane hollowed by nature, 
it arrived at that state which the practice of artificial boring 
would produce, and, at length, was forpied of box-tree, laurel, 
brass, silver, and even gold; yet the defects which the moderns 
have found so much difficulty in surmounting, were, as we 
maycoMtjet from,the complaints of i\ristoxenus, irreme¬ 
diable evils. “ Flutes,**’ says that profound speculatist, 
“ are continually shifting their pitch, and never remain in 
ihe same state.” One expedient reso|^d to for the pallia¬ 
tion of the dissonant intervals, was the use of waXj which 


Lituus I Syrinx, Fistula, or Calamus; and Hydraulicon: Phorminx, 
lOr Cithara; Chelys, or Testiido; Lyra, or L'ides; and Psaltcrion, or 
Psalterium; Tympanon, or Tympanum; Tympanion, Parvuni Tym- 
patium, or Tympanuhim; Cymbalon, or CytAbalnm; Crotalon, or Cro- 
talum j Codomion, or Campanum as. 

* The Monaulos, or single pipe, .as represented in ancienU sculp¬ 
ture, strongly sanctions flus idea. 
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material was applied to the holes or perforations of the in¬ 
strument*. 

j The tubes of^ the Fistula Panis (pipes of Ptm) con¬ 
sisting of reeds, or canes, cut just below the joint, were 
all stopt-pipes, like those in the stOpt diapason in the organ, 
in which the wind is emitted where it enters i'. That the 
flutes of the ancients were constructed of natural reeds and 
canes, we cannot doubt. Plutarch, in his Dialogue, men¬ 
tions a syrinx, or small pipe, that was sometimes affixed to 
flutes, apparently, as w'e apply reeds to our hautboys and 
bassoons. But though from a musical problem in another 
treatise of .Plutarch, we learn, that the conjoined si/rinx^ 
when drawn up, sharpened the flute in all its sounds, and, 
being let down, flattened its whole scale, we are left ignorant of 
the manner in which it was applied to the body of the instru¬ 
ment; and can only conclude, that as its use was so very 
diflerent from that of our artificial reeds, the mode of its 
application must alsc> have been very different from that 
adopted by modern practice. 

But though Uie object of the ancients in attaching the 
jynwx.to their flutes, had no correspondence vvith*oiMs, in 
using the reed, still it appears, that t\\ji effect we derive from 


* This resource must have been necessitated by the want of skill 
in bonng. Id a warm climate, the wax, it is obvious, continually 
subject to fusion, would be a‘very uncertain expedient. Yet, that 
wax was really used for this purpose, is evident, fiom an instrument 
of the bassoon kind, described by Mersenuus, who tells us, tliat the 
Telmes, as he calls the projections, were not moveable, but Tixtures ; 
and that when those on one side were used, those on the other were 
stopped with wax. • , 

■f The Fistula Panis of the Island of New Amsterdam, in the 

* 

SouthjSeas, is made of canes cut below the joints, ami consequently, 
of stopped pipes. 
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the latter appendage, was in a degree provided for by their 
glottis, lingula, or “which it would seem was essen¬ 

tial to thtir use of the instrument. We arp, indeed, obliged 
to understand, that the flute could scarcely be made to speak 
withoi t its aid ; since the musician Midas, of Agrigenlum, 
cxliibiied a wonder, in being able to finish a performance, 
thougn his reed, or mouth-piece, separated or failed, while 
he u as jilaying 

Among tile niQst remarkable particulars in the ancient 
wind instruments, are the tihice pares, or equal flutes, the 
lilnce inipare», or unequal flutes, tibice de.xtrai, or right-hand 
flutes, and tihicc sinistroe, or left-hand flutes. Of the man¬ 
ner in which these were used, we know so little, that it has 
never been determined, whether the pares and impares were 
double and single, or equal and unequal flutes: nor are the 
learned better agreed upon the distinction between the right- 
handed and le'rt-handed flutes, lii the representations in the 
ancient sculpture, it is not unusual to see one of the un¬ 
equal flutes strait and the other curved : and Hesychius the 
grammarian says, that the curved flute was. held in the left 
hand, and the strait flute in the light. And from I^iny we 
collect, that tile longest of the impares was for the left hand ; 
since, speaking of the reeds of which they were made, he 
says the part next the ground being the widest, serves for 
the left-hand flutes i*. 


* And it was a saying of Demades, the Athenian orator, who com¬ 
pared his countrymen to flutes; that they were good for nothing witli- 
out their tongues. 

M 

•f In the Farnese collection rt Rome, there is, in bas-relief, the 
representation of a female bacchanal, blowing a douhle-tlute, the tubes 
of which are of unequal lengths, and furnished with keys, or stop¬ 
ples: but most of the double-tlutej players exhibited in sculpture, 
appear to grasp the inshument without any motion of tlie fingers; 
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Vossilis (speaking after Procliis) says, that every hole of 
the ancient flutes furnished, at least, three different sounds ; 
and that if the prirntnypeinala, or side holes, were 'opened, 
.even a greater number: and from Arcadius Grammaticus 
we learn, that the inventors of thfe holes of the flute con- 
trived a method of stopping and opening them at pleasure, 
by certain horns, or pegs, which being turned in or out, and 
moved up or down, multiplied the sounds. But as Dr. 
Burney justly observes, this operation could not be practised 
during performance, since, according to most of the repre- 
sentations he ha’d ^een of perforated flutes, the plugs, or 
stopples, were out of the reach of the performer’s hand. 
“ And though in our bassoon, hautboy, and german flute,” 
adds the doctor, “ vve arc able, my means of keys, to open 
and close holes which tlie lingers cannot reach, yet as no 
such expedients appear in the representations of ancient 
wind instruments, it is difficult to assign any other use to 
these plugs or stoppleg, than that of adjusting the scale to 
some particular mode or genus, before'performance.” 

Sometimes, tluj flute had a horn joined to the ei^d of ii, 
by which it assumed tlie form of a lituus, or clariolf. •This 
curved termination was the characteristic of the Phrygian 
flute. Bartholinus (De Tib. vet. p. 48) exhibits two flutes 
of this^kiiid, with plugs; one strajt and the oflier curved, 
and tells ns, from Aristotle’s acoustics, that loudness and 
clearness were accpiired by the addition of the horn : Cornua 
resonando instrumentorunt sonos reddunt clariores. Some 
writers think, and apparently with great reason, that the horn 
rendered the flutes to which it was applied, an octav^f lower. 


and many of the Antes being without perforations, we ar* left Jto doubt 
whether they were modulated bj^ the hand, or by the mouth, like our 
trumpets and horns. 
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By a bas-relief in the court of the Santa Croce palace at 
Rome, it appears that the Greeks were not wholly unac¬ 
quainted’ with the bag-pipe, of wiiich tljey had the close 
resemblance, in an instrument they named askaulos, and 
whic i the Romans denomhialed the tibia ulricularis. Isaac 
Vosfius, however, denies that the noun utricularis signiiies 
a player on a bag-pipe ; and insists that the instrument in 
question was an organ blown by bellows, as distinguished 
from the hydiaulic or water-organ : but a passage in Dion 
Chrysostom proves him to be mistaken. For, speaking of 
Nero, the Greek writer says, that he played on the flute with 
a bladder^ or leathern bag of wind, under his .arm. This 
is the exact description of a modern bag-pipe* ; and viewed 
together with the equal flutes, unequal flutes, double flutes, 
and cornuted flutes, proves that this species of wind instru¬ 
ment had attained among the ancients, a state of consider¬ 
able complication and refinement. 

Of the ancient horn we know so little, as to be obliged 
to depend for our ideas of its form and tone, chiefly upon 
the inference drawn from its name. That, it was invented 
by the Egyptians, and passed from them to the Greaeks, we 
cannot doubt.' It was the shawm of the former people, and 
the cheras of the latter. It has, at different times, been 
foimed of the cornute protuberances of various animals; but 
chiefly from those of the wild goat. Its original construc¬ 
tion, it is to be piesumed, differed little from the form given 
it by nature, and that the scale of its sounds, as now, lay 
considerably beneath that of the flute. That with the 


* The reason given for Nero’s preference of the Tibia Utricularis 
is truly curwus :—that he might avoid those distortions of the counter 
nance occasioned by the flutes blovun hg the breath, and which so greatly 
disgusted Minerva. ^ 
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Greeks, it was in very general use, the testimonies of a 
variety of ancient authors sufficiently prove. And that its 
power over the passions was great, Lucretius bears (Evidence 
jin his description of the procession in honour of Cybcle 
To the character and effects of* the ancient trumpet^ wa 
have a tolerable key. From one of its names, Buccina^ it 
must, at some time, have been formed of the horn of an ox; 
and as this must have been its rudest, so it could not but be 
its earliest state. That the trumpet, like the horn, origi¬ 
nated with the Egyptians, there is no room to doubt: yet 
the Hetrurians ha*ve,had the credit of being its inventor: an 
idea, arising.probably from the great and constant use they 
made of this instrument. Tatianus Assyrius says, that that 
people stationed trumpeters in their towers upon the sea- 
coast, where they watched day and night, in order that if 
any thing extraordinary occurred, they miglit by a blast from 
their instruments, give immediate notice. Hence, we are told, 
Triton was feigned to be Neptune’s trumpeter. Nonnus 
accordingly (L. 17, p* 468) describes him, possessing the 
deep-toned trumpet of the IIetrurian mam'\. This^at once 
proves both the force and gravity of the lone of ^liisi in¬ 
strument in its early state ; and sinCte, we know it was used 
in war, and in public rejoicings, its ancient utility and im¬ 
portance is rendered, manifest :|;. ^ • 


• * See a former page of this volume. 

■f Besides this deep-toned trumpet, the ancients had a kind of cla¬ 
rion, a military instrument, the scale of which was an octave higher, 
and which they called a Lituus. It was crooked, made of metal, aiu^ 
extremely loud and shrill. By the Romans it was used for their 
cavalry, as the strait trampet was for their foot The Lituus fre¬ 
quently appears on ancient medals, as a symbol of war, and termi¬ 
nated by the head of a boar, and^sometimes, of a snake. 

X A trumpet of a very extraordinary kind, was, about the middle 
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The most extraordinary of tlie wind instruments, or in¬ 
deed, of any other kind, is the hydraulicoUj or water-organ: 
an instrument so denominated, becausewas perfornted 
upon, or at least blown, by water. From a description given 
by V itruvius, it would seem, that the water, by which the 
air was impelled into the pipes, was put into motion by 
pumps. The question whether it was played with the fingers, 
or its tones modulated by some mechanical means, has ex¬ 
cited considerable dispute. Claudian speaks of it in terms 
which, if we overlook what alludes to its being filled by 
w ater instead of wind, would describe a jiiodern organ. 

Vtl tpu mayna levi dvtrudens niurmura tactu 
ftonnutiyas voces scyetis moderator aence 
Intonel erranti diyito, penitusque trahah 
Vecte lahorantes in carmina concilet undas. 

itli -flyin" fingers, us they lightsome bound, 

Fioin brazen tubes he draws the pealing sound, 
b'linumber’d notes the captive car surprize, 

And swell and ihntider as his art he plies: 

- 'J'hc beamy bar he heaves ! the waters ’./ake ! 

'■ And liipiid lapses liquid music make. -litSBY. 

Alhenasus, who also gives a description of this instrument, 


of the last century, dug out of Pompeia. It consisted of a large 
tube of bronze, surrounded by seven small pipes of bone or ivory, in¬ 
serted in as many of metal. These, terminating in one point, induce 
the opinion, that they were all blown through one mouth-piece. The 
small pipes are all of equal length and diameter, and seem to have 
been unisons to each other, and octaves to the gi-eat tube. There is a 
ring to fasten a chain to, by ^hich it was slung over the shoulder of 
the performer. This instrument was found in the corps de yarde of 
this subterraneous city, and seems, says Dr. Burney, from whom 
this description is taken, to have been tlie true military Clanpor Tu- 
barum, 
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says it was invented in tlie time of the second Ptolemy 
Evergetes, by Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria. Ctesibius, 
however, cannot properly bfi called the inventor of#the hy- 
draulic organ, since it is but an improvement upon Plato’s 
‘Cleps?/dra, or water-clock, that played upon flutes the houis 
of the night, at a time wheb they could not be seen on the 
index. 

The most satisfactory idea that can be formed of this in¬ 
strument, is furnished by a large beautiful medallion of Va- 
lenliuian, in the collection of antiquities, bequeathed to the 
Vatican by Ghristiua, queen of Sweden. On the reverse of 
this relic is represented an hydraulic orgarij with two men, 
one on the nght, and one on the left, who appear to pump 
the water which plays, and to be listening to the sound. It 
has only eight pipes, placed on a round pedestal; and has 
neithei keys nor performers. 

STfllNGEO INSTRUMENTS. 

• 

Of the stringed instruments, the first on record is the lyre. 
After all that is related in the story of the Kile andihejtor- 
toise-shell, the invention of this instrument is more gene¬ 
rally atliibuted to Apollo than to Mercury*. The idea of 
producing music from a distended chord, is said to have been 
first suggested to this god by the twang of his sister Diana’s 
bow. , 

'^J’hough thf^ original foim of the lyre is not known, of its 
construction in its improved state, we are not ignorant. 


* Some writers make Apollo the inventor of one kind of lyre, and 
Mercury of another. Orpheus (Argon. 380) says *of Chiron, that 
“ he sometimes strikes the cithara of Apollo; sometimes the’ shell- 
rcsonnShig phorminx of Meu nry.* 
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From a statue of Orpheus in the Palazzo Medici, holding a 
lyre, a graphia rcpreseiitr.tion of that instrument, by Hygi- 
iiiiis, delineated from a passage in Philostratus, drawings of 
it obtained by Mersennus from Rome and other parts of 
Ita^y, and the lyre in the hand of Apollo in the Matthei 
Gt rden near Rome, we can form a tolerably peispicuous 
idea of its sliape and its pow'ers*. The sides, generally, 
consist of a bull’s, a goat’s, or a ram’s horns; the bottoms 
or thick ends of which are inserted at the extremities of an 
oblong piece of wood, and at right angles to it, while their 
thinner ends arc joined in the same manner to a cross bar 
at top, which is parallel w'ith the base. 

We read of the lyre, the cithara, the chelys, the psaltery, 
and the harp ; but Father Montfaucon, after giving iniinite 
attention to the subject, declares it to be very difficult, if at 
all possible, to determine in what the instruments bearing 
these names differed from each other. .Nevertheless, Aris¬ 
tides Quintilian clearly distinguishes them. After discussing 
the characters of wind instruments, he says, “ Among the 
stiinged instruments, you will find the lyre of a character 
analogous to masculine^ from the great depth or gravity, and 
roughness of its tones; the Samhuca of a feminine cha¬ 
racter, weak and delicate, and from its great acuteness, and 
the smallness of its strings, tending to dissolve and enervate. 


* Isaac Vossiiis however, (tie Poemat. cant. ct*viiib. Rylhm, p. 97) 
contends, that hardly any of these remaining monuments of antiquity 
are in ruch a state as to warrant any opinion respecting the form of 
the ancient lyre, lie speaks indeed, of tw'O statues of Apollo in the 
garden of his Britannic Majesty at London, in the year 1673 (probably 
the Privy Garden behind the then palace of Whitehall) each holding 
a lyre*, and which, not being the least mutilated, he considers as true 
representations. 


4 
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Of the intermediate instruments, the Pol^plhongitm par¬ 
takes most of the feminine; but the cithara differs not 
much from the masculine Character of the lyre.'* ^ere we 
find a scale of strtnged instruments, the extremes of which 
*are supplied by the l^re and the sambuca, wlwle the polt/p- 
thongum and cithara fornr the intermediate portions *. 

Among the various ancient lyres was the tripodian, an ex¬ 
traordinary instrument, of which Athenueus gives the fol¬ 
lowing account, in his fourteenth book, chap. 15, page f)37» 
Many ancient instruments are recorded, as we learn 
from Artemon, of which we have so little knowledge, that 
we’Can hardly be'certain of their existence; such, as the 
tripod of f^ythagoras the Zacyntliian, which, on account 
of its difficulty, continued in uscibut J short time. It resem¬ 
bled in form the Delphic tripod, whence it had its name. 
The legs were equidistant, and lixed upon a moveable base 
that was turned by the foot of the player; the strings were 
placed between the legs of the stool; the vase at the top 
served for the purposfe of a sound-boqrd, and the strings of 
the three sides of the instrument were tuned to three dif¬ 
ferent modes, tlie Doric, Lydian, and Phrygiah. The 
performer sat on a chair made qn purpose, slViking the 
strings with the lingers of th« left hand, and. using the plec¬ 
trum with the right, at the same time turning thq instrument 
with his foot, to whichever of the three modes h"! pleased ; 


* In an ancient painting in the Museum at Naples, there is the rc> 
presentation of a tritfonum, or triangular harp, placed on the shoulder 
of a little dancing Cupid, who supports the instrument witl* his left 
hand, and plays upon it with his right. Sophocles calls the trigonum a 
Phrygian instrument; and one of his dipnosophists tells us, that a 
certain musician of the name of Alexander Alexandrinus, was so ad¬ 
mirable a performer upon it, and had given such proofs of his 'abilities 
At Roftie, that he put the iiiuabitaiits in a phrenzy. 
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SO that by great practice, he was enabled to change the 
modes with such velocity,,that those who did not see him, 
would iiijagine tliey heard three 'different performers playing 
in three different modes.” ' 

C oncerning-the shape and structure of these instruments, 
Quintilian is wholly silent. The ancient cithara may, per¬ 
haps, have been as different from the lyre, as a medium 
single harp frbm one that is double ; and, indeed, it seems 
pretty clear that the Greeks had two principal species of 
stringed instrument^; one like our harp, of full compass, 
that rested on its base ; the other more pojrtabic, and slung 
over thQ shoulder, like our smaller harp or guitar, or similar 
to those represented in sculpture. 

These undefaced passagd'fe of the old authors relating to 
the ancient instruments, are, perhaps, more satisfactory than 
the decayed sculpture in which they are represented; espe¬ 
cially if we consider, that artists arc not always very scru¬ 
pulous in figuring secondary or indicative objects, which, 
introduced only to denote an attribute, or art, or a profes¬ 
sion, have in general little of that nicety of attention bestowed 
upon thfem which is given to the principal subject '*. 

PERCUSSIVE STUUM ENTS. 

Of the percussive, or pulsatile instruments, the principal 
is the drum. 'I'hough according to a passage in the liacch^e 


■* With one of the princijial expedients for producing sound from 
stringed instruments, the bow, the ancients appear to have been wholly 
unacqud'inted. Consequently, they had no conception of some of 
'iheir finest effects; their dimin^endi, and crescendi, upon the same note, 
and their “linked sweetness long drawn out.” Instead of a bow, 
they used the plictrum, or quill. Don Calmct says the psaltery was 
played on with a bom; but the very form of that instrument, as far 
as we have been made^cquainted with it, contradicts his assertion. 
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of lilurlpidcs, antiquity ascribed tlie invention of this in¬ 
strument to the Corybantes, there* is no doubt of its being of 
Egyptian origin. It was the Tlup/i^ or sistruni of tlie Egyp¬ 
tians, and used by their priests in the religious ceremonies, 
Kirchcr, on the authority of the IJabbi tlaniuTse, relates that 
it was in llie form of a shi’p ; and that by the Greeks, it was 
caileil C)inbalum, fioni Cyinba, a boat. He adds, that it 
was covered with tlie skin of an aniinul, and was beaten witli 
a j)estle, or rod of iron or brass. This ^istruni of the 
Egyptians, and the Krousnia of the Greeks, appear to have 
been the same instrument, '^riiougli generally of an oval or 
boj'it like form, it was frequently circular, but always flat, 
like the Tcnnhoiir dc Fxisqitc. Its mateiials were various. 
Sometimes it was made of iron, sometimes of brass, silver, 
or gold. Its rim is said to have been furnished with little 
beds; but Kiicher, npoif what authority is not known, cor¬ 
rects this asscition, insisting that instead of Lolls suspended 
round the rim, a number of iron rings were strung in a 
lateral posllion, on a bar that‘extemled over the circle. He 
furthtr informs us, that a handle was allixed to the instru- 

ineiit, for the purpose of swinging it backwaids ^nd for- 
• ... * 
waids; and that fioin the collislou ^f the wiigs with each 

other, and their friction against the sides, 'the circle, and 

the bar, a melancholy murmur arose. , 

Tlii:? drum, or sistruni, was beaten by ilie Hebrew virgins 

in the dances of the Sistri. Instances of this practice occur 

in the books of Exodus and Judges ; where we are told, that 

Mary the sister of Moses, and the daughter of Jephtha, 

sounded the siHruin. By the Greeks, as well as by the 

Egyptians, it was used in all religious ceremonies*, and also 

—- r' -- ^ ———— 

* ‘‘ To well-braced drums they move their madden’d feet.’^ 

* Descn’iL of Process, of Cybele. Luc. b. 2. 
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in every musical performance, formed a regulator of the 
time. As an article of sacrifice, it was an instrument of 
such cowitant use \^ith the Egyptians in general, <and be¬ 
came so multiplied ,by the priests, that in derision, Egypt 
was often called the country of the sistrums. Of the 
abundant use of the sistrum and'cymbal among the Jews, 
no proof is wanting. By David, they are incessantly 
named. “ Praise him in the c?/mbals and dances,” “ Praise 
him upon the ,w'ell-tuned “ Praise him upon the 

timbre!f are expressions that continually meet the eye in the 
book of Psalms. But prevalent as the cymbalum ‘or cro- 
talum, was with the Egyptians and Jew’s, it was an equal 
favourite wdth the Greeks, as its constant appearance in the 
Bacchanalian sacrifices and processions, represented in an¬ 
cient sculpture, sufficiently testify*. 

The Abb6 Winckelman has dispifled the high antiquity of 
the sistrum in* Egypt, simply because he did not find it in 
the hands of such Egyptian statues as he had seen at Rome: 
but by an instrument c'f this kind in the hand of a very ancient 
statue of Isis, which Dr. Pococke brought into England 
from, Egypt, that point of musical, history is placed beyond 
dispute. Ano'lher sti^g evidence of the high antiquity of 
the ancient drum is, that it appears in the Isiac Table : and 
a further proof of the same exists in the fact, that Apuleius 
represents an old Greek invoking an Egyptian prieljt “ by 
the stars in the firmament; by the infernal divinities; by the 

f 

elements which compose the universe; by the silence of the 
night; by the sanctuary in the temple of Coptos; by the in- 

C 


* Upon a beautiful marble vase in the J|i8tiuian garden at Rome, 
on which is sculptured the orgies of Bacchus, the pomp of the proces¬ 
sion is filled up by matrons and virgins beating the crottdumy or cym- 

^-^1^ % I 

halumy and the tympanum. 
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crease of the Nile; by the mysteries of Memphis ; and by 
iha sislrum oi Pharos.’' And !• might add, that a cymbal, 
or timbrel, was dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, evi¬ 
dently of very hi^li antiquity. 

It remains to speak of another ancient instrument of per¬ 
cussion,—the bell. 2ie//s*were known to the earliest times 
of which we have any certain account. ^ But the bells of the 
ancients were very small in comparison with* those of mo¬ 
dern times ; since, according to Pol)dore Virgil, the inven¬ 
tion of such as are hung in the towers, or steeples of Chris¬ 
tian chiH'chcs, did not occur till the latter end of the fourth, 
or beginning of the fifth century, when they were introduced 
by Paiilinus, Bishop of Nola. The Jews employed bells, 
since they are mentioned in the Scriptures; and the mention of 
them by Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Suidas, Aristophanes, 
and other ancient classical writers, prove that they were used 
in Gieccc; while Pluulus, Ovid, Tibullus, Statius, and a 
variety of Latin authors, speak of bells as in use among the 
Romans. But these bells of the ancients were all made 
for the hand, or were of a size to be affixed to other musical 
instruments, like those which were occasionally appended to 
the drum. Whether, when detached fion> otller instru¬ 
ments, they were used on general occasions, .or only in par¬ 
ticular ceremonies, or as signals, is not known; yor have we 
any elite by which to guess whether they were tuned in con¬ 
cordance widi any scale, or whether they were unisons to 
each other, not formed to any particular pitch, but merely 
used as sonorous auxiliaries to other instruments, without 
any regard to their agreement of tone, either with respect to 
themselves, or in regard of the instruments they accompanied 


* The Chinese have always had a great predilection for bells. 
Most their great towers, which are very numerous, have at their 

Q 2 
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This is but a sctinty and unsatisfactory view of the 
Practical Ancient Music;' Vocal and Instrumental; but 
yet perli&ps, it may be said to lie as full and clear as the 
read<-r could reasonably expect. Time, and the darkness 
that has intervened between antiquity and ourselves, have left 
but limited sources of information, and still fewer on which 
we can depend, l^j^ow, howeverj we are about to survey 
periods in which an ampler light will encourage our research, 
more variegated objects animate our patience, and facts less 
uncertain, repay our anxiety, and sanction our labour. 


angles, small bells appeudeil; which hanging loosely by chains, or 
wires, are moved the lightest breezes, and produce a tinkling that 
is highly agreeable to the Chinese taste. 

Mon. Univ. Hist, Vol. 8, p. 300. 
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CHAP. XI. 

MUSIC OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
THOUGfH the Romans were even more obliged to the 

f 

Greeks than the Greeks to tlie Egyptians, especially for 
their music, it will not follow, that the Romans had not ori¬ 
ginally a music of their own, how'ever coarse and rude. 
Indeed, the reverse of this appears to have been the fact. ' 
In very high antiquity, they borrowed fioin the Etruscans 
such of their musical eslablishnieuts as suited the wants of 
their armies and the service of their teifiples. 

We learn frona Dionysius Ilalicarnassensis, that the reli- 
gious cttiemonies of the Pelasgians, (inhabitants ofFaieriiand 
Fesccnina, two ancient cities of Ettmia) were of the same 
kind with those of the people of Argos. Ildly women,” he 
tells us^ *•' served in the temple, and a girl unmarried, called 
CanephoroSy or basket-bearer, began the sacrifice ; besides 
which, there •were choruses of virgins^ w ho hymned the god¬ 
dess in songs of their country.” Therefore, since the 
Romans were in correspondence with the Etrurians before 
they became inliinate with the Greeks, it is natural j^o con¬ 
clude, that they borrowed from the Etrurians their religiousw 
ceremonies, and witii them their music. According to the 
same writer, the Arcadians w’ere the first who brought into 
Italy the use of the Greek letters, and imtrumenial music, 
performed on the lyre, and those instruments called the 
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Trigoiiy and also the ly^dian, an instrument for which, no 
doubt, the Greeks were originally indebted to their Adriatic 
neighbours of Lydia *. ^ 

Komulus and Remus, Dionysius likewise informs us, on 
the authority of many old* authors, receiving their education 
at Gabii, a town near Palatium, were instructed in Greek 
learning, which included mime: and Plutarch tells us, that 
the Greek spoken by the Romans in the lime of Romulus, 
was perfectly pure. Consequently, vihatevcr knowledge of 
musical science, or skill in musical performance, the Romans 
might originally acquire from the EtruriRnsi all their subse¬ 
quent improvement in music, both vocal and instrumental,* 

was derived from the Greeks. Whatever were their miisi- 

• 

cal’ powers, they soon found them employment. In their 
first triumphal procession, in honour of the victory of Ro¬ 
mulus over the Caeninenses, the whole army followed the 
conqueror, hymning their gods, in songs of* their country, 
and celebrating their general in extemporary verses f. On 
some solemn occasions, they added to their owm priests and 
priestesses, those of other countries. In .the worship they 
paid M ^ybele, Phrygian musicians attended, striking their 
cymbals, and blowing tlieir dutes, throughout the procession. 

Rousseau, in the course of what he says on the subject 
of the Sedfia, or Grecian songs, tells us, that they passed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, and pertinently observes, 
that many .of the odes, of Horace are Bacchanalian and love 
songs. But this nation,” says he, ** more military than 


* Till that time, we are told, the shepherd’s pipe was the only mu¬ 
sical instrument in use among the Romans.i 

f We here see the origin of the Improvisatori, or extemporary 
' versifiers of Italy. ^ custom that to this day is common anaong the 
Italians, was, we find, practised in the fourth year of Home. 
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sensual, for a long while, made but a very coarse use of 
music and songs ; and, in these particulars, never approached 
the voluptuous grace and elegance of the Greeks. • It seems 
as if, among the Romans, melody always remained in an un¬ 
refined state. Their Hymeneal.odes were rtither noise and 
clamour, than airs’'^; and it is hardly te be presumed that 
the satirical songs of the soldiers, in the triumphs of their 
generals, consisted of a very agreeable melody.” 

But though the vocal strains of the Ro/nans were not 
comparable with those of the Greeks, as imitations of such 
good oVigiiials, they were too far from being contemptible; 
and from their constant and various use amongr ihe Romans', 
are rendered too important, not to claim formal notice in a 
work professing to give an account of the ancient music,— 
not to stimulate inquiry among the best and most authentic 
of their historians. 

Accoidiiig to Dionysius, one of the branches' of the religious 
institutions of Numa consi.'sted of the Salii, twelve ^oung 
men of the most graceful appearance,«chosen from among the 
patricians, and hose office was to dance in procession, and 
sing litmus of praise to the god of war, beating ^me upon 
the ^nciliaf or sacicd shields. In. this, they directly imitated 
the Greek curetes ; as still more evidently «ppears from the 
following brief detail by the same writer. ** In their evolu¬ 
tions,^’ stiys Dionysius, ** they keep time to the music of a 

flute, sonu^tinies moving together, sometimes by turns; and 

* 


* From Servius, JMacrobius, and Horace, we, however, collect, 
that the original nuptial songs were after a time lefincd and polished 
into epitlialamiiims. Rousseau, in his complaint of the occasioiSal 
coarseness of the ancient muse,, obviously alludes to the primitive 
Versus Fescennini, so called, because first used by the people of Fes- 
ceniiia; a species of poetry i)ot remarkable, certainly, eitbVc ^r- its 
ele^nce or delicacy. * 
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in dancing, sing certain liymns, after the manner of their 
country.” Serviiis Tullius; who began his rcigu 137 years 
after Numa, having formed the people into classes and cen; 
turies, ordained that two entire centuries should consist of 
trun peters^ bierwers of the.horn, &.c and of such as, zeilhout 
any other instruments, soundid th€ charge. And in the 
laws of the twelve tables, among those relating to religious 
rites, we find the master of the funeral, in the games, autho¬ 
rized to make use of three square mantles, to wear a purple 
fillet, and to be attended by ten platjcrs on the Jfute. And 
after ordering, that the piaises of honoured men he displayed 
in an assembly of the people, the sanie law oulains, that 
mournful songs, accompanied with a llulc, shall exalt those 
praises. 

Dr. Burney gives from Livy a kind of history of the 
Roman drama, wdiich, like the Grecian, as the Doctor truly 
remaiks, was inseparable from music. The passage is so 
curious and so necessary, in an account of the music of the 
ancient Romans, that this chapter would be incomplete 
without its insertion. 

Livy,|^peaking of the plague that raged during the^consu- 
late of C. Sulpicius .Peticus, and C. Licinnius Stolo 
(364 B. C.) says, The most remaikable occurrence during 
this period .was, that, in order to obtain mercy of the gods, 
a public feast called Leclisterniiim, was celebrated for 
them, which was the third entertainment of thjs kind that 
had been made since*the building of the city. But the ma¬ 
gistrates finding that the violence of the pestilence was 
neither abated by human prudence, nor divine assistance, 
and having their minds filled with superstition, among other 
means which were tried, in order to appease the incensed 
deities, are said, to have instituted the Janies called Scenicif 
which-were amusements entirely new to a warlike people, 
who, before this fihie, had nohe but that of the Cheus. 
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These tlieatrioal representations, like the beginnings of most 
other things, were at first inconsidferabJe, and borrowed from 
foreigners; for actors were sent for from Etrurifa, who, 
^without verses, or any action expressive of verses, danced, 
not ungracefully, after the Tuscan manner, to Ihe flute. In 
process of time, the Roman youth began to imitate these 
dancers, intermixing raillery in unpolished verses, their ges¬ 
tures coriesponding with the sense of the words. Thus 
weie these plays leceived at Rome, and being •improved and 
refined by frequent performances, the Roman actors ac¬ 
quired the nam*? of JlislrioneSf from the Tuscan word 
Hlster, whiph signifies a slag#playcr. But their dialogue 
did not consist of unpremeditated, and coaise jests, in such 
rude verses as were used by the I'escennini, but of satires 
accompanied with music, set to the flute, and recited with 
suitable gestures. And some years after, Livius Andronicus 
first ventured to abandon satires, and write ’plays with a 
regular and connected plot. After satiies (which had af¬ 
forded the people subject of coarse miftli and laughter) were 
by this regulatioji reduced to form, and acting, by degrees, 
becaniq an art, the Roman youth left it to playeis*by •j>ro- 
fession, and began, as formerly, to “act farces* at the end of 
their rbgular pieces. These dramas were Sbon aftei wards 
called Ejcodia, and were generally interwoven with the 
Atellane Comedies. These were borrowed from the Osci, 
and always acted by the Roman youth, who would not allow 
them to be disgraced by professed actors. Hence it has 
been a rule for those who performed in such pieces, not to 
be degraded from their tribe, and they were allowed yD serve 
in the army as if they never had appeared on the stage.’' • 
Among the Romans, then, we find, as well as with the 
ancient Greeks, plays were religious institutidlis ; we have, 
therefore, only to recollert the inseparability of music from 
eserf Roman ceremony of’a religious Mature, to see that 

4 
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the drama was necessarily musical*. Yet the Homans, it is 
well known, were among die latest of great nations in culti> 
vatiiig the arts and sciences, scarcely any of which they ac¬ 
quired but throqgh the medium of conquest. Before their 
acquaintance 'with Greece and her refinements, they owed 
all their mental improvements to Etruria, whither they sent 


irf. 


* A stronger proof cannot be adduced, of the importance the 
Romans attached to music in all religious ceremonies, than the fol¬ 
lowing curious passage iu Uvy, lib. 9, cap. 30.. “ I should omit a 
circumstance hardly woith meotifloing, if it did not seem connected 
with religion. ' The tibicineSy or nute-players, taking o'rfcnce at being 
refused by the preceding censors, the privilege of eating in the temple 
of Jupiter, according to traditional rilstom, withdrew in a body to 
Tibur, so tliat there were no pei-fohmers left to play before the sacri¬ 
fices. This created religious scruples in the minds of the senators, 
and ambassad(/.'s were sent to Tibur to endeavour to persuade the 
fugitives to return to Rome. The Tiburtines readily prumi.scd to use 
their utmost endeavours to this end, ami firjt suminoniug them before 
their senate, exhorted them to return to Rome ; but finding them deaf 
to reasoq and intreaty, they had recourse to an artifice well suited to 
the iLisp£sitions of these men. For upon a certain festival, they were 
all invited by tlifferont persons, under pretence of their assisting iu 
the celebration of a feast. As men of this profession are generally 
much addicted to wine, they were supplied with it, till being intoxi¬ 
cated, they fell fa.st asleep, and in this condition were placed, in carts, 
and carried to Rome; whjere they passed the remaining part of the 
night in the Forum, without perceiving what had happened. The 
next day, upon opening their eyes, they were accosted by the Roman 
people, who flocked about them j and having been prevailed upon to 
stay in their native city, they were allowed the privilege of strolling 
througli all the streets in their robes, three days in every year, play¬ 
ing upon their instruments, dnd indulging themselves in those licen¬ 
tious excesse^ which arc practised upon ^be same occasion to this 
(lay. The privilege of eating in the temple was also restored to such 
of them as should hp employed in playing before the saoritices.’* 
This occurred 309 years B. C. 
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their sons for education, and whence they drew their first know- 
ledge, not only of religion, but of poetry, painting, sculpture, 
and music, besides their obligation both to Etrufia and.to 
Greece, for their taste and knowledge in the fine arts, the 
Romans w'ere not a little indebted to the Sicilians, whom 
they conquered two hundred yeara'before the Christian era. 
From ^his elegant and ingenious people, who besides reckon¬ 
ing among the names of tlieir men of talent* and learning, 
those of iEschylus, Diodorus Siculus, EqipeUocles, Gorgias, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Epicharmus, and Theocritus, could 
boasf df being *nqt only the inventors of pastoral poetry, 
but of the .wind-instruments with W'hich the shepherds used 
to accompany their rural songs, the Romans could not but 
derive incalculable improvement in all the acquirements of 
mind, and in none among these, more than in the science 
and practice of music. , 

The reduction of Greece opened to the Romans a new 
and almost boundless field for their further acquisition of 
whatever was elegant and polite. And it is no small honour 
to their intellectual susceptibility, that they permitted the 
conquered to exercise a kind of sovereignly oVer, their 
taste; to furnish them with instruction, and* to new model 
their ideas. Greece not only provided thcftii with musical 
science, but musical instruments. Yet, their progress, both 
in theory, aftd in vocal and manual execution, was slow. 
The few of their authors who wrote professedly upon the 
subject of music, such as St. Augustine, Martianus Capella, 
Boethius, and Cassiodorus, did not appear till the decline of 
the empire *; and in what they produced, were as much 


I ■ IP I ■ — .1 ■ ■ ■ , .1. ■ ^ M I I ' ■ ■ 

* It does not appear, that during the reign of Augustus, Rome 
possessed one celebrated seaiptor., painter, or musician, or even a dis- 
^ia^ished architect, except Vitruvius. 
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indebted to Greek principles, as to Greek terms for their 
explanation. Vitruvius in the chapter on music introduced 
in his Treatise upon Architecture, regretji the unavoidable 
obscurity of musical literature, on account of the defi¬ 
ciency of terms in the lAitin tongue*. “The science of 
music, in itself abstruse,” says he, “ is particularly so to 
those who do not understand the Greek language.”. This 
at once shews how little music the Romans possessed in 
the time of Augustus, and whence that little was received. 

Yet during the latter end of the republic, and the volup- 
tuousness of the emperors, music w'as jiii* great ftivour at 
Rome. The temple, the stage, and the place pf banquet, 
derived from its aid a large portion of their splendour : and 
as the religious ceremonies, dramatic representations, and 
the indulgences of the bodily appetency became more fre¬ 
quent, so the importance of music would be augmented, and 


* The poverty of the Roman language, as <;pmpared with the 
Gree^i, i^'also a suhje<‘t of complaint witli Lucretius, who, avowing 
his anxiety' to enJij^liten tli;p mind of his pupil Memmius, on the 
subject of Epicurjjan philosophy, affectingly says to him,— 

Alas ! the weakness of the Homan tongue 
Shrinks from the burthen of my copious song: 

Eor precepts new, new diction I explore, 

if 

Amf lack the riches of the Grecian store; 

But thy rare virtue, and the sweet delight 
Thy friendship yields, the grateful task invite ; 

By day no labour, no research I spare. 

And silent night prolongs my pleasing care. 

For words I seek of comprehensive sway ; 

In forcel'ul nunihei s wisdom would convey ; 

Would teach how >iature’s secrets thou may’st find. 

And aid the Dative lustre of thy mind. L. 1. v. 137. 

Busi-r. 
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its quality improved*. Nevertheless, we must be cautious 
of allowing too much to the infliieHce of these cireumstanccs. 
The Roman shows and pulJlic spectacles, intended to amuse 
aud flatter the common people, were necessarily calculated 
for the meridian of the vulgar appetite, and, iii a great mea¬ 
sure, must have rejected refinement and polish 'f. One em- 
bellislunent, however, appears to have formed a character¬ 
istic of their public music; that of the trescendo and 
diminuendo since Ciceio (De Oratore I. c. 102) after 
speaking of the use of contrast in oratory, j)oeiry, and 
theatricirl declamation, says, “ even musicians, who have 

ft 

composed melody, are sensible of its power ; as is manifest 
fiom the care they take to lessen the sounds of instiuiiients, 
in order to augment it aftei wards : to diminish, to swell, to 
vary, and to diversify j!. It is also certain, from various pas- 

_ i -... 

i 

* Ijivy mentions a hymn composed by P. Licinins Tegnla, in tlie 
552d year fioni the building of the city, and sung by twenty seven 
virgins in procession through the streets of Rome, on occasion of 
some prodigies, which, from a supposition that the gods wqj’c lyigry, 
had greatly alarmed the citizens. The i^armen Secularv* Horace, 
and Catullus’s hymn to Diana, are curious relics, of vocal poetry $ 
and serve to shew the esteem, and the use, that appertained to the. 
ancient Jtoman music. 

-f The noise and indecorum of the clowns and mechanics at the. 
theatre, whos» chief ilclight was in the glare and glitter of the deco¬ 
rations, and such music as was suited to their rude cars, are fre¬ 
quently complained of by Horace. And from Ovid we collect, that 
the style ot the airs of the theatre was so adapted to tlie taste of the 
common people, and their construction so artless and practicable, that 
they were sung by the ploughmen in the fields. * 

X According to the same orator, it was, in Rome, a general habit 
with persons of rank, to keep a band of musicians,’ w'ho were called 
Senn’SympAom'aci, and Pueri Syniphoniaci} musical men, and musi¬ 
cal b/ys, attendants. 
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sages ill Greek writers, that ancient vocal music had its 
introductory symphonies, whfeh were expressed by the figu¬ 
rative word Mesaulici, implying an entry, or passage ; and 
Meibomius, speaking of the term MesaulCoriy calls it inter- 
pipiug. 

The following description of' a musical entertainment 
given by a lady (Apul. Metam. lib. ii.) shows that in that 
author’s time,* music was pretty much cultivated. ** .She 
ordered the cithara to be played, and it was done : she asked 
for a concert of flutes, and their mellifluous sounds were 
immediately heard: lastly, she signified her pleasure, that 
voices should be joined to the instruments, and the souls of 
the audience were instantly soothed w'ith sNveet sounds.” 
And the account given by the same writer, of a musical 
performance in honour of Ceres, would not ill describe 
soma modem concerts. The occasion was the celebration 
of a great festival dedicated to the goddess; and at whicii 
Apuleius himself was initiated into the Eleusiniaii mysteries. 
“ A band of musiciaps,” says he, “ now filled the air with 
a melodious concert of flutes and voices, ’J’hey were fol- 
lowed Ij'.y a chorus of youths, dressed in white robes, suit¬ 
able to the solemnity, who alternately sung an ingenious 
poem, which an excellent poet, inspired by the Muses, had 
composed in order to explain the subject of this extraor¬ 
dinary festival. Among these, marched several plaj'ers on 
the flute, consecrated to the great Serapis, who performed 
many airs dedicated to the worship of the god in his temple. 
After this, the venerable ministers of the true religion, shook 
with all their force the sistrums of brass, silver and gold, 
which produced tones so clear and sonorous, that they might 
have been heard at a great distance from the place of per¬ 
forin ance.” ' 

A greater impediment to the progress of music among the 
Homans could not, perhaps, hdve existed, than that their 
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barbarous custom of abandoning to their slaves the practice 
of ihe liberal arts, and of treating •with the greater degree of 
severity those who were most distinguished by-their talents. 
The Greeks, too just and too wise for so bad a policy, 
proceeded to the other extreme, and confined the exercise 
of those arts (as the epitliet liberal implies) to free men^ 
and persons of birth and' rank, absolutely forbidding their 
study among their*slaves; as if they were beings of an in¬ 
ferior nature," and their minds unworthy of a^h uman orna¬ 
ment. However, the use to be here made of the above 
comparisbn between the domestic policy of the Greeks and 
that of the Romans is, to ascertain by it one great cause of 
the superiority of the former people over the latter in their 
degree of perfection in the elegant arts. Another cause for 
this superiority has been assigned, which I cannot so readily 
admit. “ What nature was to the Greejes,” says the Abbe 
Gedoyii (Mem. de Litt.) the Greeks were to'tlie Romans. 
The Gre.:iaiis had only nature for their example; since no 
nation with which they had any intercourse, was learned and 
polished before them. The Romans, on the contrary, had 
the Greeks for models.’* More correct had it bcerito,say, 
That what the Egijptians w'ere to the Greeks, the Greeks 
were to the Romans. .Eg^pt was the great foftnt from which 
Greece drew her knowledge, her science, and her arts. And 
from no stience did she make more copious draughts than 
from that of music. For this accomplislimeut the Romans 
were indebted to Etruria and Sicily, a considerable while 
before they were instructed by the Greeks, whatever were 
the improvements they derived from their conquest, and ^f sub¬ 
sequent intimacy with, that r.efined people. It is, therefore,* 
equally incorrect to say, that the Romans had no examples 
but in the Greeksj ancf that the Greeks were without models, 
save those presented tf» them, by nature: especially as re¬ 
garding music, in the science and practice of which, they 
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ill a great degree, were instructed by tlie Egyptians, as the 
Romans afterwards were by the Etrurians and Sicilians. 

Tlie Romans, we well know, were for centiuies, more 
renowned as a military, than a polite an^ learned people. 
At length, however, as conscious of their own talents, 
they vied with the elegance of 'the Greeks, imitaied their 
institutions of musical and poetical contests at their public 
games, and ‘proved their possession oP genius, and ca¬ 
pability of tip!tc*. It was not, however, till the time of 
Augustus, that the glory of their literature attained a splcir- 
dour any way comparable vvdth that of iheic military* achieve¬ 
ments. And after that period, a false taste, borrowed from 
the Asiatics, substituted for real and manly refinement, an 
effeminate luxury and vulgar dissipation, which pervaded 
their public games and exhibitions, and, while they afforded 


* ^Nations, like imlivitluals, have their fits, and changes of temper ; 
and are sometimes governed by one kind of eircumslance, sometimes by 

I 

another ; hence Music, like other arts, has been cultivated and hoard, 
in particular ages of autiquity^, and by certaip countries, with a 
greater decree of enthusiasm than in others. That the Romans bail 
genius, would h\j sufficiently'evident, had we no other proof than the 
eagerness and acal with wliieli they copitd Ihe various exccilericics 
of tlie Grot ks, so soon as they became acquainted w-ith iheir supe¬ 
riority'. Admitting some of the extrafufiinaiy e/fecls impUited to the 
Grecian melody, (and it is not easy uhollff to resist the torrent of 
eloquence and panegyric with which they have heea doscrihed by 
respectable liialoriaiis and philosophers,) the llomans, on tht ir first hear¬ 
ing it, must have been greatly struck. For though the Greek music 
did not include harmony , properly' so termed, yet its meloptcia, ani¬ 
mated *by a noble ovilcr of poetry', more solemn ccrcnionies, gn'atcr 

.V 

pomp of public exliibition, and a pcYformancc, or delivery, altogether 
mgre vivid and imjiressivo than any thing to which the Romans had 
been accustomed, must have awakened in them a new and livclier 
sense of human capiU>ility in the elegant arts, and have instantly' de¬ 
termined, them to Ihe exertion el' tlicir ow n pow'crs. \ 
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pleasure to the powerful few, taught the multitude to forget 
the slavery to which they were gradually reduced. In the 
sixtieth year after Christ, Nero instituted quinquennial exer¬ 
cises in poetry, oVatory, and music. Three years after this, 
he exhibited himself at the theatre of Naples, as a public 
singer: and in sixty-six,‘appeared on a stage in Greece. 
H is next exploits were at the Olympic games, where, by 
corrupting his judges, he carried off the prize bf music from 
piofessional musicians, wdth whom he did Vyot scruple to 
enter the lists. By this means, he obtained eigliteen hundred 

prizes, which he. exultingly brought with him from Greece, 

* • 

and entered Naples, Antium, Albanum, and Rome, through 
a breach in the wall of each city, as an Olympic victor. 
One of the candidates whom he had conquered, (Diodorus, 
a celebrated performer on the cithara) was carried through 
the streets of Rome, in a car in which vanquished kings 
used to be brought in triumph; and with all the splendour, 
pomp, and solemnity, employed to signalize the conquering 
prowess of the Roman generals. 

Though the state of the ancient Roman music, and not 
the life and conduct of a Roman emperor, is the #voy»'ed 
subject of this chapter, the particular propensities of Nero 
have so linked him with the history of the ii^usic of his time, 
that some further facts concerning the public display of 
his abilitiefs as a musician, will riot be less proper than 
amusing, to ^those who can smile at the self-degradation 
of imperial dignity. 

We learn from Suetonius, that this prince so valued his 
voice, that for its preservation, he was in the habit oMying 
on his back, with a thin plate of lead upon his stomach; 
that he frequently submitted to the administration of emetics 
and cathartics; that he* abstained from ail kinds of fruit, and 
whatever food was deemed pryudicial to the vocal organs j 
that, >rom the apprehension *of straining and hurting the 

vo/l. 1. R 
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glottis, he ceased to harangue the soldiery and the senate, 
and issued his orders in wnting. His care and anxiety not 
stopping here, when lie returned from Greece, he established 
about his person a phonascusy or officer, 'whose sole busi¬ 
ness wa 1, to be the guardian and preserver of his voice. ’ 
It was only in the presence of this his vocal governor, 
that he would speak; and when in his presence, only 
by his permission; and then, only as loud as the officer 
thought incet^ if, perchance, the emperor, folgetting him¬ 
self, or transported by some sudden emotion, did not attend 
to his keeper’s remonstrances, he was to ^tqp his' mouth with 
a napkin 

Though ail this care and attention did not improve a voice 
naturally thin and husky, the only way to ensure his favour, 
was to commend the fulness and the brilliancy of its tones, to 
be in raptures while he sung, and defected when he ceased. 
The emperoj’s particular vanity, universally known, was, of 
course, universally flattered ; and secure of applauding au¬ 
diences, he appeared on the stage alhiost every day, inviting 
not only the senators and knights, but the w'hole populace 

and raj^ble of Rome, to hear him in the (heatre, which he 

» • 


* This excess of folly only vemleretl the imperial son of Agrippina 
despicable. What detestation do \ve add to our contempt, when we 
read of his constant habit of sallying out from his p^’ace at night to 
visit the lowest*sceiiCS of vice and infamy ; of the pleasure he took in 
insulting all he met in the streets, and his practice of offering public 
violence to uiiproteetod females ; of his disguising himself in the habit 
of a wbmaii, and being njarried to one of his eunuchs ; of bis after- 
* wards celebrating his nuptials with one of his meanest catamites; of 
his cruelties to his wife Octavia Poppcea, and the celebrated writers, 
Seneca, Lucan; and Petronius; and his burning of Rome, and 
during the conflagration, exultingly singing to his lyre the destruction 
#fTroy. * 
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iiad built in his own palace. He frequently detained the 
audience, not only the whole day, but the whole night; for 
while he was disposed, at whatever intervals, to continue to 
delight them, nd one dare think of departing*. Besides 
the great number of spies and informers cinjrloyed to watch 
the countenances and behaviour of the aiiditorv, there were 
many who openly set doAvn the names of those who disco¬ 
vered the least symptoms of dissatisfaction: tlie vulgar were 
instantly pudished by the soldiery for the l^st inattention; 
and persons of rank guilty of the same crime, were sure to 
cxpciience the imperial vengeance. Suetonius, in his life of 
Vespasian, afterwards emperor, tells us, that that personage 
greatly provoked the anger of Nero, by escaping from the 
iheatrc during the time of performance : however, fearing 
the consequences of the offence, he returned, in order to 
make atonement; wlicn, unfortunately, falling asleep while 
the emperor was singing, only the most earnest intercession 
of his fi lends, men of the highest rank, appeased the impe¬ 
rial wrath, and saved liis life. . 

Dining this time, public games were celebrated, and 
dramas performed, in all the great cities of the empy e and 
these were continued and encouragctl by the* successors of 
Nero. Adrian, who had been educated at Athens, was much 
attached to, and a great favourer^f, Grecian customs. So 


* It sometimes happened that women, unable to got out, were de¬ 
livered in the theatre. At other times, persons were so tired and dis¬ 
gusted with his performance, that they, by stealth, leaped over the 
walls, at the hazard of their lives, or counterfeited death, in«order to 
get relieved by being carried out as corpses. Some, by contiiiuingk 
night and day in the same posture, were seized with mortal ilis- 
tcinpers ;* these, however, they dreaded less than the resentment of 
the emperor, which tliey would inevitably Imve ineurred by their 
absence. • 


R 2 
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partial was he to the city where he had imbibed his know¬ 
ledge, that (in the year 125 A. C.) he celebrated there the 
great festival of Bacchus: and the next year, presided in 
the public games. In 132 he instituted hew games, and 
built te nples in Egypt to the honour of his favourite, Anti- 
nous. One hundred and forty-two years after Christ, Anto¬ 
ninus, Adrian’s successor, instituted" new games called Pia 
and Pialiay in‘ honour of Adrian, which were appointed to 
be exhibited at Puteoli on the second year of %very Olym¬ 
piad *. ^ 

The monuments of art which tlie ancient Romans have 
left us, sufliciently testify their powers as an ingenious 
people. The remaining works of their orators, their poets, 
their philosophers, and their historians, are illustrious proofs 
of talents that required only proper cultivation, to be ade¬ 
quate to the attainment of any excellence. Since, in copy¬ 
ing the religious ceremonies, public games, and theatrical 
representations of the Greeks, it w'as almost impossible that 
they should have been inattentive to Iheir musical accom¬ 
plishments, or unambitious of acquisitions more calculated 
than anV others, to strike the general mimi, and rouse the 
feelings common to our nature, we are obliged to conclude, 
that many of tJie higher ranks of the Romans cultivated a 
taste for the Grecian miplody. It is not because we are 
without specimens of their music, that we are entitled to con- 


* The emperor Comraodns, in monstrosity a worthy rival of Nero, 
and equally vain of the reputation of a gfeat public performer, not 
contenfcd with exhibiting his abilities as an actor, dancer, and singer, 
’was ambitious of shining as a glildiator. A long series of warfare had 
hardened the hearts of his people, and inured them to blood: and this 
their emperor never thought himself so worthily employed, as when, 
for the sport of his Roman subjects, he was destroying a Romaic 
life 
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elude no good Roman music ever existed ; since, by a parity 
of reasoning, we must reject the'claims of the Greeks them¬ 
selves to musical excellence. Destitute of direct evidence, 
we are compelled to depend upon collateral proofs. As far 
as such proofs can operate, they are strong. !No two arts are 
so intimately connected as poetry and music. In Greece, 
the Romans found them blended both in theory and prac¬ 
tice ; and it is difficult to imagine, that they would be sen- 
sible to the beauties of one, and not feel tile charms of the 
other: nay, so interwoven, so incorporatea, did they find 
poetry*and musi^ that it would have required their inge¬ 
nuity to tear them asunder. If thus, receiving two arts 
combined by their mutual affinity, they have demonstrated 
an exalted genius for one of those arts, it is but reasonable 
to suppose that nature had qualified him for the cultivation of 
the other. If Homer and Menander had their Roman emu¬ 
lators, so would Terpander and Telephanes;' and something 
like a refined species of music, would, at least, form one of 
the private amusements of elegant life*. 

To these ar^juments, however, in favour of the musical 
taste qf the higher orders of the ancient Romans^ I in'ould 
not wish to attribute more force* than they really possess. 
This and the preceding chapters have deveteped particulars 
which the reader will know how to collate; and upon which 
his own Judgment will be adequate to decide. 
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CHAP. XII. 

MUSIC OF Tt E EAULY CHRISTIANS TO THE TIME OF 
GUIDO; AND THE INTRODUCTION. OF THE MO¬ 
DERN ORGAN. 

That melody formed a principal feature and embellish¬ 
ment in the sacred lites of the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, has been rendered evident. We shall now 
take a view of its introduction into the Christian church; 
and the progress of Music till it approached the dignity of a 
consonance of parts, or harmony^ properly so denominated. 
Of the propensity of the early Christians to vociferize psalms 
and h^ni^iis, no evidence is wanting. The twenty-fifth verse 
of the sixteenth chapter of Acts, represents Paul and Silas 
singing in their dungeon at midnight ‘‘ praises unto God.” 
Ill the nineteenth verse of the fifth chapter of St. Paul to 
the P)phesians, that apostle says to them, “ Be hot drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess ; but be filled with the Spirit; 

r 

Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.'* And in the fifteenth verse of the fourteenth chap¬ 
ter of the first book of the sijme Apostle to the Corinthians, 
his words to that people are, I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also : / will sing 
with the spirit, and Jj^ will sing with the understanding” 
And in the thirteenth verse of the fifth chapter of his ^ me- 
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ral epistle, St. James also distinguishes between prayer and 
song. “ Is any among you afflicted f Let him pray. Is 
gny merry ? Let him sin psalms’* Tertullian, speaking 
of the younger Pliny’s persecution of the Christians, says 
that he went no further tlian to accuse theift of adding to 
their neglect of sacrifice, the practice of holding meetings 
before day-break, to sinj^ in honour of Christ as a God. 
And Justin Martyr, wlio flourished in lG3,In Ijis Apology 
to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, recomiH^nds our “ ap¬ 
proving ourselves gralefid to God, hy celehralin^ his praises 
zmth h^mhs** •Origen, in liis answer to Cclsus, who had 
abused th§ Christians, treating them as baibarians, says. 
We are told that though the Pagans sing hymns to Mi¬ 
nerva and to Apollo, they imagine they worship the great 
God;” but ‘‘We know the contrary, for we sing h^mns to 
none but the Supreme Being, and to his onli/ Son, in the 
same manner as they sing to the sun, moor/, stars, and all 
the heavenly host But the following passage alone 


* The following passage in Clemens Alcxandriiius, alMi(Ting«to the 
church and to religious music, is not otily confirmatory of the use of 
hymns and psalmody among the primitive Christians, but is curious 
in itself:— 

“ TBis is the chosen mountain of the Lord, unlike Cithseron, which 
has furnished snbjecis to tragedy. It is dedicated to Truth: a moun¬ 
tain of great purity, overspread with chaste shades. ^It is inhabited 
by the daughters of Cod, the fair lambs, who celebrate together the 
venerable orgies, colleeting the chosen choir. The singers are holy 
men, their song is the hymn of the Almighty King: virgins chant, 
angels glorify, pi-ophets discourse, while music sweetly’^ sounding is 
heard.” Long before the promulgation of the Gospel, the Greeks 
and Romans spoke of«their gods, their priests, and their religious 
ceremonies, in the same musical language: and it seems impossible 
to doubt, that the primitive Ciirjslians borrowed from the Pagans the 
hal^^t of vocal praise. 
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would be sufficient to prove the use of music by the pii- 
mitive Christians, even befere they enjoyed the accommoda¬ 
tion of churches, or the sanction of the law. “ After 
supper/’ says Philo, speaking of the noctui‘nal assemblies of 
the Taerapeutae (who £i,isebius tells us were Christians) 

their sacred songs began. When all were arisen, they 
selected from the rest two choirs, one of men and one of 
women, ii^order to celebrate some festival; and from each 
of these a per/on of a majestic form, and well skilled in 
music, was chUsen to lead the band. They then chanted 
hymns in- honour of God, composed in different measures 
and modulations, now singing together, and now answering 
each other by turns.” 

If to this passage w'e add the fact communicated by 
£usebius, that in the time of Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, there was at the consecration of churches throughout 
the Roman dominions, one common consent in chanting 
forlli the praises of God ; that the performance of the service 
was exact, the riles of„ the church decent and majestic; and 
that there was a place appointed for those who sung psalms y 
for. 7jou1^is and virginsj old men and young; and if we 
consider, that all the early,Greek fathers encouraged the sing¬ 
ing of psalms and hymns, both by day and by night, we shall 
be obliged to conclude, that long before any regular ritual 
was established, musical performance constituted u fiart of 
the Christian worship. Consequently, Christian^ music, if I 
may be allowed so to distinguish the melodics used by the 
church, w’as, from the time of the apostles dow'ii to the reign 
of I'heodosius, towards the end of the fourth century, in an 
almost uninterrupted course of improvement; and we shall 
not w onder that its progress during that time should have 
enabled St. Ambrose to produce his* celebrated chant*. 

« 

' • ■ - 1 - 

* This celebrated composition was, at the time of its produc^on, 
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St. Augustine, after observing, that the church of Milan, 
when it introduced this chant into its service, had not begun 
to practise mutual consolation and exhortation, with a 
joint harmony of* voices,” informs us, that about the same 
time (the year 386) the persecution of the ofthodox Chris¬ 
tians was proceeding, in favour of the Arians; and that it 
was ordered by the empress Justina, mother to the young 
emperor Valcntinian, that hymns and psalms sliould be sung 
after the manner of eastern nations, that the people might 
not languish*and pine away with a tedious soylow; and that 
^from that time k was retained at Milan, and imitated by 
^most all the other congregations of the world 

It is to be regretted, that no specimens of the melodics 
first used by the Christians, are remaining, to inform us of 
their style and character. That some of them were bor¬ 
rowed from those of the Hebrew worship, and others 
adopted from the music of the Pagan temples, is extremely 
probable, if not certain. It has been very generally su|»- 
posed, that the manner of reciting and singing in the theatres 
formed the original model of the church service; an idea 
sanctioned by the fact, that the passion of our SavSour, was 
dramatized by the early priests. Eusebius tells us, that the 
first regular Christian choir was established* at Antioch in 


established in Wie church at Milan. St. Augustine’s declaration of the 
delight he received at hearing it sung there, is worth recording. 
“The voices,” says he, “ flowed in at my ears, truth was distilled 

into my heart; and the aflection of piety overflowed in sweet tears oi' 

>) • 
joy* 

* Some of the fathers affirm, that the music of the Christians drew 
the Gentiles into the chi|rch ; and that its effects were often such as 
to produce their conversion. It seems a question of no very easy 
solution, whether music har. been* more indebted to religion, or reli¬ 
gion f o music. 

I 
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Syria, and that St. Ambrose brought his melodies from that 
capital to IVrilan, and that these melodies, and the original 
manner of their performance, by Canonici and PsalttB, 
(canons and chanters) were continued in the western church 
till li e time of Gregory the Great. 

The Aniiphonaf or alternate singing (a chanting in the 
manner of dialogue) is said by Socrates the historian, to 
have been fifst suggested by St. Ignatius * : but Suidas 
assigns to this practice a much later origin. ’According to 
that writer, t!?'e choiis of churches were, in tlie lime of 
Constantins, the son of Constantine the Great,'firs*t divided 
into two choirs, who sung the psalms of David alternately 
However this may have been, it seems that the primitive 
Christians thought they never so nearly resembled the 
heavenly host,’’ as when they were singing. Milton, 
equally imjnessed w'ith a sense of the celestial nature of 
harmony, has* assigned to the cherubim and seraphim, the 
perpetual performance of Hosannahs : 

• Their golden harps they took, 

^ilJarps e^cr tun'd, tliat glitt’ring by their side, 

Like «jiiivois hung, and with preamble sweei 
Of charming symphony, they introduce 
T’heir sacred song, and w aken raptures high ; 

No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such concord is in hcav’n. ' 

PiVUAD, Lost, B. 


The Ambrosian chant is supposed to Lave been founded 
on the Greek tetrachords ; but this opinion is not supported 


Several of the fathers aver, that this mode of performance was 
revealed to St. Ignatius by a vision, in which he had seen choirs of 
angels praising the Holy I'rinity in this manner; and there are who 
believe it! 
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by any better authority, than is the idea, that it specifically 
differed from the Gregorian^', Gregory the Great, how¬ 
ever, has the credit of having, two centuries and a half after 
the time of St. Ambrose, materially improved the eccle¬ 
siastical music, as well as collected the. fraginents of such 
melodies as had been approved by the first fathers of the 
church‘f. Many writers .of the middle ages speak of a 
singing-school founded by Gregory at Roinc; and give us 
to understand, that he banished from the church what is 
called the Canto J'iguratOy as having too mu^h levity; and 
that his oVvn chant received the appellation of Canto Fermo, 
from its supeiior gravity and plainness. Since the music 
of the church had its foundation in that of the Paean 
temple, it niigld reasonably have been expected, that the 
Canto Fermo would have presented us a specitnen of me¬ 
lody, more consonant with the idea wc naturally form of 
music, which we are told so much delighted the Greeks and 
Romans ; unless we are to conclude, that, driven by perse¬ 
cution into w’oods and caves, the primttivc Christians weie 
in a great degree ,cut off, alike from the polish and the levity 


* Dr. Burney says, that when he heard the service performed at 
the Dnorito ef Alilari, he could not discover any considerable jlifFer- 
cnce between the Ambrosian chant performed there, and the inelo- 
dies used in the other catliedrals in France or Italy, where the Gre¬ 
gorian chant is said to subsist. The truth is, as the- Doctor properly 
remarks, there are no vestiges of the chant of St. Ambrose remaining, 
sufficient to asceitain its peculiar character- ^ 

•j- The anonymous author of his life says, that he composed, ar¬ 
ranged, and constituteil the Antiphonariumy and cliants used in the 
morning and evening services : anti ecclesiastical writers assert, tflat 
he was the first who separated the chanters from the regular clergy ; 
observing that singers w ere more, 'to be adtuired on account of their 
voice.'ff, than their precepts or piety. 

/ 
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of society, and adopted a style of singing more analogous 
to their serious cast of thinking, and the simplicity of their 
manners. « 

The chants, responses, lessons, and antiphonaries, that 
acccmpany the psalms, .were adopted in the church at dif- 
ferejjt times: yet, even though they were reformed and 
digested by St. Gregory, they have not lost the maiks of 
the age in which they w'ere received. '^J’he new Christians, 
men of mean rank, and as unscientific as illiterate, were 
unaccustomed to a retined and artiheial music, and conse¬ 
quently incapable of forming the semitones, or singing notes 
of different value : hence their Canto I'ermo seldom mo¬ 
dulates from key to key. This defect, those who are par¬ 
tial to the old ecclesiastical tones, affect to say, is consi¬ 
derably remedied by the different species of octaves, included 
in the same system ; meaning the major and its relative 
minor, or the minor and its relative major. 

Rousseau well remarks, (Art. Plain Chant) that the 
Christians having introduced singing into their religious 
worship, at a time when music was very much degenerated, 
deprived the art of the chief force and energy which it had 
still retained, by a total inattention to rhythm and metre, 
and by transferring it from poetry, with which it had always 
been connected, to the prose of the sacred writings, and to 
a barbarous kind of verse, less fit for music than prose itself. 
Then one of its two constituent parts vanished, and the 
melody being uniformly dragged, without any kind of mea¬ 
sure, in notes of nearly equal lengths, lost, by being de¬ 
prived of rhythm and cadence, all the energy which it 
received from them. Her,ce plain song degenerated into a 
psalmody always monotonous, and often ridiculous; and yet 
such of these melodies as have been faithfully preserved, 
notwithstanding th^ losses they have sustained, afford real 
judges valuable specimens of ancient music, and its modes. 
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thougli without measure and rhythm, and merely in the dia¬ 
tonic genus, which can only be said to be preserved in all its 
purity in Canto Fermo. These modes, in the manner they 
have been retainer^ in the ancient ecclesiastical chants, have 
‘still a beauty of character, and a variety of expression, 
which intelligent hearers, ffee from prejudice, will discover, 
though formed upon a system different from thdt in present 
use.” * 

It is remdrkable, that notwithstanding the grotesque, 
cramped, and imperfect scales in which they ecclesiastical 
chants w'erc-composed, secular music seems to have been 
restrained to the same dry and heavy rules, and to have 
been confined to a few keys in the diatonic genus, without 
even the licence of transpositions. The consequence, for 
a long while, was, the exclusion of all keys and scales 
not sanctioned by the church; and a melody inevitably 
quaint, barren, and destitute both of beauty and character. 
From the time of Gregory to- that of Guido, the authentic 
and the plagal* wereT the only distinctions of keys; nor 
were any semitones admitted, except those from E to T, 
from B to C, ancl, in some instances, from A to B f^at.^ It 
is difficult to form an idea of the possibility of producing 
any effect, either on the ear or the passions, •by music con¬ 
structed with such scanty and inflexible materials; yet it is 
the opiifiou of the learned Padre Martini, that the composi¬ 
tions of the first live or six ages of the church, were little 
more than plain and simple chants of unisons and octaves, 
limited to the key of C major and its relative minor A. And 
in this idea he is certainly borne out by the many fragments 
still remaining in the Canto Fermo of the Romish mis¬ 
sals 


* With respect to Musii in parts^ since neither the Greeks nor 
Romrns were yet acquainted with harmony or counterpoint, it would 
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Hitherto vve have regarded the ecclesiastical music of 
these earlier ages of Cliristianity, purely as vocal; slnce^ 
till the reign of Constantine, it does not appear that the in¬ 
troduction of instruments in Christian devotion was per- 
mitt d. But when the new religion was fully established and 
freely exercised throughout the whole Homan empire, in¬ 
strumental performance was called in, to grace the great 
festivals ; and the pomp of the Hebrew and Pagan w'orship 
was imitated by the solemn addition of musical accompani¬ 
ments to the psalms, hymns, and other parts of the religious 
ceremonies *, 

Having seen that Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
was used in the earliest ages of the church, it is natural 
that the rcader^s curiosity should rccpiire some intelligence 
on the subject of its notation. 

Boethius, who flourished about the latter end of the fifth 
century, tells, us, that in his time, not only the notes of the 
scale were distinguished by Greek appellations, but an al¬ 
phabetical notation was employed, in which the letters 


be idle to expect to find it in tlie eliurch. Tlxe truth is, that many 
ages elapsed after tlie establishment of (Jhristianity, licforc it began 
to be cultivated. Dr. Burney sa}s, there is not the slighlcBt trace of 
it to be found in the manuscript missals, rituals, yraduals, psalters, 
and antiphonaria of any of the great libraries of Eih'ope, whicli be 
visited for the purpose of information on this point, so important to 
musical history. 

* Still, only the harp and psaltery were admitted. Neither Jews 
nor Gentiles were imitated, in the use of tahrets and cymbals. These 
instruments were peremptorily forbidden by the Fathers ; who also 
continually uttercfl their anathemas against dancing in the church ; a 
practice which nevertheless prevailed for a long whde, ami gave the 
name choir to that p^ of the church where the dances were per¬ 
formed ; from the Greek word ckoros, a company of dancers. ^ 
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assumed various positions and Iransforiiiations. Ilis words 
upon the subject are— • 

“ The ancient musicians invented and published certain 
symbols of sounds, by which the name of every stiing was 
*knowii; and of these there was a dift'erent series for each 
genus and mode, in order to avoid the repetition of the 
original and entire name of each sound in the system. In 
this summary manner, a musician who wished to write a 
melody to verSes, placed over the rhytlimical composition of 
metre certain signs : so that by this inventloi^ not only the 
w'ords of* the verses, which are fornircd of letters, but also the 
melody itself, whicK is expressed by the like signs, might be 
transmitted to posterity. These will consist of two rows of 
chaiacters; the higher for the’words, and the lower for the 
instrument that accompanies the singer.’* 

It appears that Boethius used Homan letters, merely as 
references to the divisions of the monochord, wot as musical 
notes; since (in the sixteenth chapter of his fourth book) he 
directs that the alphabetical character^ A, B, C, D, E, E, 
G, H, I, K,,L, M, N, O, P, be made to represent the con¬ 
cords in the double octave. But though the Romav letters 
were not employed as musical characters during' the time 
of Boethius, such a notation was adopted previous to the 
age of. Gregory, who, according to all the posterior writers 
on the* subject of ecclesiastical chanting, reduced their 
number from fifteen to seven; the triplication of which, in 
three different forms, furnished a notation for three octaves; 
the gravest of which he expressed by capitals, the mean, or 
middlemost, by minuscules, and the higher by double letters, 
thus ^: 


* Mabiilon informs «s, that befyre the ninth century, letters were 
used for notes in Canto Ferino'; and that about the middle of the 
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By a statute-book of Aix-la-Chapelle, and one of Charle¬ 
magne^ it appears to have bean ordained, that notes, as well 

• I 

ninth century, Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, collected into one book 
all the several chants, as J^iey were sung throughout the year at his 
own church, uj|der the title of Antiphonarium, 
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Sis chants and grammar should be taught in every monastery 
and diocese: and an ancient mar/uscript treatise on music, 
Odo the monk, written at tlie beginning of the tenth 
century, informs us, that about that time, lines began to be 
used ’ 

The first notes were of a square form, and without stems. 
To these succeeded points, similar to those above f: these, 
again, after a time, received the addition of stems, some- 
times detached, sometimes confluent, and sometimes dis¬ 
torted into hieroglyphical forms. / 

We learii from Zarlino, that wlieii in the first ages of 
Chiistianity,^ the ancient Greek notation by letters was 
thrown aside, John Damasceiius invented new characters, 
accommodated to the Greek ecclesiastical tones; and these 
characters, of greater powers than our own, expressed all 
the intervals used in melody. Such indices, must, however, 
have been very complex, compared even with the notation 
in the arHess times of Canto Fermo; but how much more 

9 

SO would it appear to us, to whom the hivention of lines and 
cliffs has render<gd music so easily legible! It was about 
the time of the introduction of counterpoint, that tife great 
advance towards this facile represenfutioii of sounds began 
to be made; for however florid the melody of the more mo¬ 
dern Greeks might have been, the preference given by the 
heads of the western church to permanence in whatever 


•* At first, the lines were eight or nine in number; and the words 
of the psalm, or hymn, were jdaced in the spaces betweeif them. 
Each space being, by a letter prefixed to it, the representative of the* 
sound corresponding with^that letter, the situation ot a word in this^or 
that space, indicated the sound to be given to that word. 

'I' Hence the term counterpoint;'thsit is, point against point, ov 
part against part. 


v«)L. 1. 
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concerned the church, long kept music in the plain and 
simple state in which it was left by Gregory. But it is 
now time to take a view of the establishment and progress 
of music in England and France. * 

Bi .hop Stillingfleet, who was of opinion that St. Paul 
visitctl this island, after giving an'account of the arrival here 
of St. Augustine, describes the English manner of per¬ 
forming mass', and speaks of the music employed by the 
early Christians of the country *; and from ‘the venerable 
Bede, and VV^illiam of Malmesbury, we learn, that Austin 
the monk, who had been sent here from Rome, tQ convert 
the Saxons, instructed them in ecclesia'stical music. Bede 
in his Ecclesiastical History, tells us, that wheh Austin and 
his companions had their first audience of Ethelbert, in the 
Isle of Thanet, they approached him in procession, singing 
litanies; and that, afterwards, when they entered the city 
of Canterbury, they sung a litanyj and at the end of it, hal¬ 
lelujah, Though our British ancestors, as Bede informs 
us, had been instructed by St. Germanus in the rites of the 
Gallican church, and many years before the arrival of St. 
Austin.(had heard him sing hallelujah, yet they appear to 
have befell vyholly unacquainted with the Roman ritual. 
For it is remarked by Bishop Stillingfleet, that the prin¬ 
cipal difl'erence between the Roman and Gallic ritual, which 
the Britons had adopted before the arrival of Austiti, was in 
the church music, in which the Romans were thought to 
excel other western churches so far, that the goodness of 
their music was the chief incitement to the introduction of 
their offices.” 

From the Saxon annals we collect, that in the reign of 
Egbert, music, as well as the other liberal arts, began to 


* Vide Origines Britannicce, 1685, 
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ricurisli in England : and Bede (in his Vit. Abbot. VV'^ire- 
moth and Eccles. Hist ) tells us; that in 680 , John, Prse- 
centor of St. Peter’s in Rome, was connnissioncd by Pope 
Agatho to instruct the monks of VVeremoutli in the art 
of singing; and particularly to.^ acquaint them with the 
Roman manner of performing the festival services through¬ 
out the year. ** And such was the reputation of his skill,” 

says Bede, that the masters of music from all the other 
» 

monasteries of the north, came to hear him ; and prevailed 
on him to open schools for teaching music yn other places 
of the kingdom of Northumberland.” 

It is a circumstance very striking, but exceedingly true, 
that the French, not contented with many exalted merits in 
the fine arts, have ever discovered an avidity <to be thought 
great musicians; not shrinking from, but rather, indeed, court- 
ing, a comparison even with the Italians. So early as the 
time of Charlemagne, they had a serious dis*pute with the 
Romans on the subiect of their own assumed superior 
knowledge and taste, both in composititon and performance. 
The fact of that ;ancient quarrel is more worthy of notice, 
as it wa^ the beginning of a rivalry between the Freftch* and 
Italian musicians, which, with but' few intermissions, so 
raged, even to the last century, as to excite the ridicule of 
their own wits, as well as those of other nations. The 
story, as serving to prove that the English were not the only 
people obligisd to the Romans, for the best style^of singing 
cathedral music, is not too long for admission into this 
history, though the reader, perhaps, will join me in wishing 
it were shorter. , 

“ The most pious King Charles having returned to celebrate* 
Easter at Rome, with the Apostolic Lord, a great quarrel ensued, 
during the festival, between the Roman and Xiallic singers. 
The French pretended t<. sing' better, and more agreeably, 
than the Italians : and the Italians, on the contrary, regard- 

c a 
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ing themselves as more learned in ecclesiastical music, which 
they had been taught by St. Gregory, accused their compe¬ 
titors of corrupting, disfiguring, and spoiling the true chan^t. 
The dispute being brought before our sovereign lord the 
King, the French, thought themselves sure of his counte¬ 
nance and support, and insulted the Roman singers; who, 
on their part, emboldened by superior knowledge, and com- 
paling the musical abilities of their great master, St. Gfe- 
gory, with the ignorance and rusticity of their rivals, treated 
them as fools \\nd barbarians. As their altercation was not 
likely to come to a speedy issue, the most j)i'ous King Charles 
asked his chanters, which they thought to be th^ purest and 
best water; that which was drawn from the source, at the foun¬ 
tain head, or ^hat, which, after being mixed with turbid and 
niiiddy rivulets, was found at a great distance from the ori¬ 
ginal spring ? They unanimously exclaimed, that all water 
must be more pure at its source. Upon which, our lord 
the king said. Mount ye then up to the pure fountain of St. 
Gregory, whose chalit ye have manifestly corrupted. After 
this, our lord the king applied to Pope Adrian for singing- 
masterS^ to correct the Gallican chant; and the Pope ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose Theodore and Benedict, two 
chanters of great learning and abilities, who had been in¬ 
structed by St. Gregory himself ; he likewise granted to him 
Antiphonaria^ or choral books of that saint, which he had 
written himself in Roman notes. Our lord the king, at his re¬ 
turn to France, sent one of the two singers granted to him by 
the pope, to Metz, and the other to Soissons; commanding 
all the, singing-masters of his kingdom to correct their anti^ 
<^phonaria, and to conform' in all respects to the Roman 
manner of performing the church service. Thus were the 
I'rench antiphonaria corrected, which had before been vi¬ 
tiated, interpolated,--»nd abridged, at the pleasure of every 
choir-man; and all the chanters of France learned from th« 
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Romans, that chant which they now call the French chant. 
But as for the beats, trills, shakes, and accents of the Ita¬ 
lians, the French were never able to execute or express 
,them; nor, for want of sufficient flexibility in the organ of 
voice, were they capable of imitating, in these graces, any 
thing but the tremulous and guttural noise of goats. The 
principal school of singing was established at Metz; and in 
the same proportion as the Roman chant exceeded the 
chant of this city, the singers of Metz surpassed all those of 
other French schools. The Roman chante*rs likewise in¬ 
structed those of'France in the art of organizing; (or sing¬ 
ing in thirds) and our sovereign lord Charles having, besides, 
brought with him into France masters in grammar and 
arithmetic, ordered those arts to be cultivated throughout his 
dominions; for, before the reign of the said lord the king, 
the liberal arts were neglected in France.” (Vide Annal. et 
Hist. Francor.) 

Bede (the disciple, of Benedict Biscop) sa)/s, that his 
preceptor was the principal dissemirfator of the Roman 
chant; and that it was he who taught it to the monasteries 
he hinwelf founded in the bishopric of Durham,* Girwy, 
and Weremouth: from him we also learn,* that Adrian, 
Stephen, (the monk of Canterbury) Friar James, and many 

others, were celebrated for their skill in singing *. 

_ ® • 

The latter end of the ninth century produced a royal 
musician of*no common talents. Alfred was conspicuous 
among the lyrists of his time. Asser, Friar John, Grimbald 
the monk, and all his cotemporaries extol his performance, 


* It was then the custom for the clergy to travel to Rome for im¬ 
provement in music, as vifcl! as to import masters of Jthat art from the 
Roman college ; All the successors of Gregory established a .music- 
school at Canterbury, when the rest of the island was furuisiied with 
masters from that seminai-y. 
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and praise his geneious encouragement of the art*. This 
prince, whose power to impose.himself upon the Danish 
camp as a harper, so fully proves his musical proficiency, 
founded in 886, (according to the annals of the church of 
Winchester) a professorship at Oxford for the cultivation 
of music as a science i*. 

Fuller, in his Church Historyy tells us, that St. Dunstan, 
who flourished in the tenth century, excelled in ‘ musical 
knowledge; a qualification at that time indispensable to 
ecclesiastical ^ireferment. Indeed, his superiority as a 
harpist, was so signal as to give birth to his* being suspected 
of the crime of musical magic; to his being actually charged 
with having, by the aid of the. devil, constructed a harp that 
was capable of self-motion, and self-performance. William 
of Malmesbury says, that in the reign of Edgar, this prelate 
gave an organ to the abbey of Malmesbury; and it is upon 
record, that he cast two bells for Abingdon Abbey with his 
own hands. 

Organs, as well as bells, were now in very general use. 
The foiJiier must, indeed, have been int’^oduced into the 
chu.ch oefore the time of Julian the Apostate; since that 
Emperor (who flourished in the fourth century) is the re- 


* During this jieriod, music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, 
grammar, riieJone, and logic, (the first four constituting what was 
called the natlnvium, and ihe lavter three the triv^'nm) w'ere the sci¬ 
ences whn h the monks p'-etended to cultivate: while the island was 
so di's'j'ute of liteiature (hiring the youth of Alfred, that he was 
twelve years old betore a 'utor could be found, competent to teach 
him the alphabet. But in the interim, he had, by his ear, learned a 
va'Hely of 8axou songs, tlie pottiy of v filch awakened in him an 
elevauon of sentiment and patiiotic feeling, wliil? their melodies im¬ 
prove-‘ his taste music. 

f The first who filled the chair was Friar John of St. David’s. 
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puted author of the following Greek epigram in the antho- 
logia. 

• . 

AXAoiTiv o^xu ^ouxxuu <pv(riv titth xti xKKy,^ 

XaAxf/jJf TX^X [XxWoV XUB^XfTKTXV XfJpn^y 
Aypioif a’fJ'* xt/sfxQia-iu u<p f\[Airepoi? ^oviouTXi, 

AX?C Jtto rxvpeirig 'srpoOopwf arTrviXvyyog c]>5T>jf, 

N/pGtV £UTp>]TOI/ KXXXfJ.UV VTTO fi^XV oScVtl. 

Kxt TK xvri^ xyipu^og 'i^oov ^ox ^axruAa p^npof, 
I^xrxi x[X(px^o(iOU Kxvoi/xg <rv‘i/.<ppx^fjt.ovxq xvXuv' 

OtJ'’ o^TrxXSvi (TXipTUTig, xtto^Xi ^nariv xoi^inv. 

Heeds I behold, oi'earth the r%i«l spoil, 

Reeds of a novel growth, and brazen soil ; 

That not heav’n’s wind, but blasts mechanic breathe, 

From lungs that labour at their roots beneath ; 

While a skill’d artist’s nimble finger bounds 
O’er dancing ke^s, and wakes celestial sounds. 

• Busbv. 

The Il^draulicotif nevertheless, appears to have he^ ii) use, 
as late as the beginning of the sixth century *. About that 

I 

* CaSsio'dorus, who flouiished at this period, gives the following 
description of the wind-organ, as it then existed. “ The organ is an 
instrument composed of divers pipes, formed into a kind of tower, 
which, by means of bellows, is made to produce a loud sound : and in 
order to express agreeable melodies, there are in the inside, move¬ 
ments made of wood, that are pressed down by the finger^ of the 
player, which produce the most pleasing and brilliant tones.” But., 
as Sir John Hawkins justly remarks, whoever is acquainted with the 
exquisite mechanism of ^his instrument, and considers the very-low 
state of the manual arts at that time, will find it difficult to suppose 
that the organ of the eighth century bore any very great resemblance 
to that now in use. 
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time it began to yield to the superiority of the pneumatic 
organ, which at first, was blown jjy hand bellows. Still, it 
was not till the seventh century that its use was introduced 

'f 

at Ro'iie. Vitaliau was the first pope that embellished 
divine service ^ith this noble instrument: and in Fiance, it 
did not make its appearance till 757, when the emperor 
Constantine Copronymus the Sixth, as Sigebert relates, pre¬ 
sented one to Pepin. 

It is remarkable, that Bede, who lived till near the middle 
of the eighth ceptury, makes |io mention of the use of organs, 
(even when he is minutely describing the manner in which 
the psalms and hymns were sung) though it is well known, 
that a hundred years before that period, their introduction 
into the church had become pretty general. It is not easy to 
account for the appearance of the organ in England before 
it was employed in Italy and Germany. That this was the 
fact, w’e cannot doubt, since we find Mabillon and Muratori 
saying, that during the tenth century, organs became com¬ 
mon in Italy and Germany, as well as in England. Julian’s 
epigram gives the invention of the w ind-organ.to Greece: from 
Greece; therefore, to England it‘must have passed xlirect; 
but by virtue 6f w'hose zeal it is not possible to determine 
Though music, long before the tenth century, had been re¬ 
ceived into churches and religious houses, and sanctioned 

’ ^ I 

by all the dignitaries of the Christian church, the novelty of 
the organ, perhaps, forbad fora while its hem%ovihodox; and 


* Zarlino, in his Sopplimenti Musicali, intimates, that the prevail- 
ing opinion was, that the modern organ was first used in Greece, and 
that it thence found its way to Hungary and Bavaria; but this he 
refutes, as he does also the supposed anti(;iiity of an organ in the 
cathedral church of Munich, pretended to be the most ancientdn the 
world, with pipes of otst entire piece of box, equal in magnitude to 
those of the modern church organ. 
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Italy and Germany were willing to witness its effects on the 
people of another country,before’ they ventured on its adop¬ 
tion. Finding that it was not only well recei d by the 
religious in 1' nglaiid, but calculated to heighten tite general 
fervour of pKt\, they resolved to*avail themselves tjf its in¬ 
fluence; and the organ became tlie universal accompani¬ 
ment to the voices of the choir. From a celebrated missal 
ol the tenth century we obtain an idea of the manner 
in which the organ was made to relieve the monotony of 
the service. In the midst of the lesson fron^ The Song of 
the Three Children, after the ih verse, we read, “ Here 
the priest .begins to sing with the organ” In the tenth 
century, then, the use of this noble instrument was, it is 
evident, established throughout Christendom. But still the 
organs of England retained their superior character. And 
if we admit the fact, that the organ was introduced into this 
island before it made its appearance in Italy, Germany, and 
Fiance, we shall not be sin prised that its progressive im¬ 
provement here should have more thkn kept pace with its 
advances in those countries. The more natural will it ap¬ 
pear, that this should have been the case, if we toi.sider, 
that the fondness of the English for music, was always 
great; and that consequently, no encouragement would be 
wanting, to stimulate the ingenuity of the artist f. 

Music, certainly, according ^to every information of his¬ 
tory, when once planted among us, flourished rapidly; loved 
the soil, and. grew abundantly. If for a long time, it here 
consisted merely of chants applied to psalms and hymns, it 


* Among the Barbe-ini manuscripts at Rome. 

•f- Giraldus Carabretisis does not scruple to assert, that the natives 
of Wales and the northern paints of Great Britain were born musi^ 
cians. 
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was, at least, as forward in its maturity as the music of other 
nations. Our Canto Fermo, if the monkish historians are to 
be credited, was cultivated and taught by almost all the in¬ 
gen'ous among the clergy, who, they assure us, were well 
skilled in music. As early as the seventh century, Theo- 
doie. Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Abbot Andrian, 
introduced into all our places of worship the Roman manner 
of singing, which, till then, had been practised only in Kent; 
though soon afterwaids, it spread over the whole kingdom*. 
Hollinshed, in Jiis Chronicles, Vol. I. thus describes the 
progress of vocal music iii our churches :— 

“ Also, whereas before-time, there was in a manner no 
singing in the Englishe churches, except it weie in Kent; 
now they began in every church to use singing of divine ser¬ 
vice, after the ryte of the church of Rome. The Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore, finding the church of Rochester void by 
the death of the last bishop, named Damian, he ordeyned 
one Putta, a simple man in worldly matters, but well in¬ 
structed in ecclesiastical discipline, and namely, well scene 
in song, and musicke to be used in the church, after the man¬ 
ner as hife had learned of Pope Gregorie’s disciples.^’* And 
afterwards, when Ethelre'd, king of the Mercians, invaded 
the kingdom of Kent with a great army, destroying the 
country before him, and amongst other places, the city of 
Rochester; the cathedral clyirch was also spoiled and de¬ 
faced, and Putta driven from his residence; upon which, as 
the same historian relates, “ he wente unto Scroulfe, the 
Bishop of Mercia, and there obteyning of him a small cure, 
and a portion of ground, remayned in that country; not once 


* The first singing-master in Nortliumberlaml, except John, was 
Edde, surnamed StepU^n, who was sent thither out of Kent by Wil¬ 
fred, primate of all England. 
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labouring to restore his church of Rochester to the former 
slate, but went about in Mercia td teach song, and instruct 
such as would learne inusicke, wheresoever he was required, 
or could get entertainment.” 

This both proves, that the English clergy of the seventh 
century were good musician^, and that music itself was in 
such credit and esteem, as to render the art of teaching it 
worthy the occupation of the dignitaries of the church. 
Yet, what the music actually was, the mystery of which the 
clergy undertook to communicate^ is not possible to ascer¬ 
tain. Perhaps, (to speak with Dr. Burney) had we exam¬ 
ples of their labours, they would not much exalt our no¬ 
tions of their science and ingenuity : but to judge of their 
musical accomplishments as compared w'ith the science of 
a thousand years later, would be unjust. Equally distant 
from equity were it, to estimate their mechanism by the 
present scale of merit in that province of human art. To 
judge of the taleiits of our Saxon ancestors as organ- 
builderSj we must compare them v/ilrt those of their own 
time in other countries; not with those of the present age, 
or even of the last two or *three centuries. As a question 
of comparative genius, the subject' mcludes the considera¬ 
tion of comparative opportunities. The present state of 
mechanical science sanctions the boldest hopes in every 
thing within its sphere of operation, and some of the most 
daring expeetations have been realized; but the,, paucity of 
experience and dearth of knowledge in the tenth century, 
far from entitling us to expect M^e than was then per¬ 
formed, leave us to be astonished, that so much was really 
achieved. 
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STATE OF MUSIC FROM THE TIME OF GUIDO TO THE 
FORMATION OF THE TIME TABLE. 


We are now iii the middle ages, and among the Goths, 
Vandals, and Huns, Germans, Franks and Gauls, in whose 
music we cannot reasonably look for any thing like maturity 
or peifection. Where, and when, the ideas are crude, the 
language harsh, and the manners savage, the advancement of 
science and the arts,-will be almost iinperceivabiy slow, un¬ 
less the task of their culture happily fall pito the hands of 
som^ ode gifted with genius, and endued with patience, to 
penetrate and'pursiie, to*discover and enhance, to bring the 
diamond’s light from the darkness of the mine, and by an 
improved disposition of things, make it the luminary of a 
new creation. Such a diamond, such a luminary, was Guido 
AretinuSf a monk of Arezzo in Tuscany, though, with re¬ 
spect to the more northern parts of Europe, a light shining 
at a distance. To Guido modem music was indebted for 
the inyention of counterpoint; or, at least, for the first sug- 
.gestion of that great and^important advancement in compo¬ 
sition. 

Of Guido’s' various tracts on the science, the principal is 
the Micrologusj wcitten in the eleventh century; it is not 
long, is written in monkish Latin, and contains an account 
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of the author’s method of teaching boys to sing*, with 
rules for the composition, and jusf performance, of the plain 
chant. Of the several inventions attributed to this musi- 
cian, so distinguished in his own time, we do not find him 
expressly claiming any one in the work ju^ mentioned ; 
though he clearly disowns all title to the honour of adding 
the Greek gamma^ (G^on,' the first line in the bass) to the 
bottom of the ancient scale. It has been doubted by some, 
whether B flat (or B rotunduniy because it was designated 
by a round or Italian 6) was first introduced^by Guido; or 
whether sonle prior musician had stationed it between A and 
B natural, (or B quadrum, because its sign was a square or 
Gothic B, thus: tl-) But the second chapter of the work 
to which we are now alluding, shows this semitonic interval 
to be really his. He was the founder of the hexachord, or 
diatonic ascent from the key note to its sixth ; to which six 
sounds he applied the syllables ui^ re, mi, fa, iol, la i', taken 
from Pa.diis Diaconus’s hymn to St. John the Baptist, of 
each hemistich of which, they respectively formed the first 
syllable ; as thus,: 

Ut queant taxis nESonare fibris 
Mira qestorum VAmuli tuorum 
SoLiJi polluti LAbii reatum 

Sancti Johannes! 

Also he vvas the inventor of the use of points ; and the 
author of an improved method of discanting, which, till he 
suggested something better, consisted of an under part, 


* Guido's method of .teaching to sing, was that of guiding Jlhe 
voice by the aid of the monochord. 

f The modern Italians use the syllable do, instead of ut, as more 
soil* 
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called the or^anum, sung to the cantus, or plain song, in 
fourths, or elevenths ; thus:— 


Cantus. 


Organum 



Cantus. 


Organum. 



It was permitted to double either the plain ‘song, or the 
organum; in the latter case, an uninterrupted succession of 
fifths was produced between the duplicate of organum and 
the caritus ; as thus :— 

I) ' 


* The under part of a discantf cr harmony dupla 
called the o^fanum. 


or tripla, was 
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Uiganuni 

doubled. 


Cantus. 


Organum. 



^)rganuni 

doubled. 


Cantus, 


Organum. 



Till Guido’s time, it seems, this barbarous dissonance 

* I 

was bearable. The change he made, it must be confessed,, 
did not amount to its entire removal; but nevertheless he 
considerably diminished the jargon; and though he was cau¬ 
tious of making too free with the ditone, or major third, (a 

• 

combination numbered with the discords, by the ancients) 
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the honour is to be allowed him, of having elevated it to 
the rank of a concord. 

( 

Dr. Burney i|^ not satisfied that Guido was really the in¬ 
ventor of counterpoint; and 1 agree with the Doctor, that, 
looking at thte specimens of some of the combinations he 
has left, we are obliged to admit that he had large strides 
to make, before he could arrive, at the formation of any 
thing like pure and regular harmony *. Among the various 
treatises of this ingenious churchman, some of which are in 
the royal library at Paris, some in the Vatican, and others in 
the British Museum, there is one containing a section under 
this title : Quid est Armonia ? What is Harmony ? In 

this part of the work we find him giving a fair definition of 
the word harmony^ as harmony is now understood. He 
enumerates the ecclesiastical tones, and completes the scale, 
or septenary d'. Fortunately, the study of music had an id® 
timate connexion with Guido’s holy jirofession, and he 
fully availed himself of the opportupity it afforded him of 
cultivating his favourite science; a science, by his success 
in the practice, study, and improvement ^f which, he has 
establistie,d a reputation which has lasted eight hundred 
years. The Greek garhma added to the scale, the settling 
the lines and cliffs his adoption of the alphabetical names 


‘f' Dr. Brown, speaking in his Dissertation on Poetry and Music, 
of the time of Guido’s first appearance, says, “ After many centuries 
had passed in darkness, Guido arose! and with a force of genius sur¬ 
passing^ that of all his predecessors, invented the art of counterpoint, 
^ or composition in parts.” Bu^ Dr. Brown was not a musician. 

■j- In doing this, he quotes Virgil; Orpheus Ohloquitur numeris 
septem discrimina vocum. 

^ The use of parallel lines was introduced before the time of 
Guido; but the reguli^ stave of four lines was not generally adopted 
till the thirteenth century. Also the Greek gamma is said to have 
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of notes, still used, his introduction of the harmonic hand, 
his hexachords and solmization, ^points, counterpoint, new 
method of dhcant, and invention of the Polyplectrum, or 
spinnet, are testihionies bf his talents and industry, and 
‘will STipport his name as long as ,the *rt who^c powers he 
exteiuled, shall continue to^gratify the ears, and flatter the' 
passions of mankind. 

Some dispute has atisen respecting the ci^dit given to 
Guido bv inaliv, for the introduction of the five lined stave, 
as now used. Kircher positively asserts, that it was not 
used till his’time; and as strenuou«ly insists upon his being 
the inventor of coiniterpoint, and the polyplectnnn, honors 
which have ‘been denied him by others. With respect to 
the five-lined stave, if Guido’ was not the first who em¬ 
ployed* it, still he was the first who gave it the latitudj^ of 
accommoilalion it now aflbrds ; since, till his time, either 
the lines only were used, or the spaces only. ‘Cq^ifident of 
the service he had rendered music by this improvement, in 
the prologue to ins Antiphonarium, hp speaks of its im¬ 
portance in the following terms : 

“ By divine assistance, 1 have pointed out such a t^icljiod 
of notationj* that by a little help fio,m a master’ at* first, an 
intelligent and studious person may easily acquire the rest 


been suggested*hy the Abbot Odo, a century earlier tliaii^ when tbe 
work of Arezzo flourished. But this assertion is founded 011 a pas¬ 
sage in a work of Odo cajled the Erichiridiou, where the gamma is 
mentioned ; and this very passage is confessed to havTJ been interpo¬ 
lated by Guido. With respect to cliffs, they originally consisled of 
the letters of the alphabet, one of which was placed at the beginning 
of each line and space, to declare its nanie, and the sound of the 
.notes placed upon or within it. Thest* letters were called the claves 
signatie, and were, after a time, reduced from seven to two. For a 
description of the harmonic hand, see note, pAge 274. 
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by himself. i\nd if any one should suspect my veracity in 
this assertion, let him cgme to our convent, let him make 
the experiment, let him examine tlie children under my 
carr, and he will lind, that iheugh they are still severely 
punished for their ignorance of the psalms, and blunders in 
the reading, they can now sing correctly without a master, 
the chants to those psalms of which they can scarcely pro¬ 
nounce the v.’oids.” lie then explains the use of the lines 
and spaces, and tells us, that “ all tlie notes which are 
placed on the same line, or in the same space, denote the 
same sound;' and that Qie name of the sound is deteimined, 
either hy the colour of the line, or by a letter of the alpha¬ 
bet placed at the beginuing of it: a rule of sucli conse¬ 
quence,” he adds, “ that if a melody be written without a 
letter, (that is, a cliff) or coloured line, it will be lilyp a well 
without a rope; in which though there be plenty of w^ater, 
it will bg of no use.” 

Certain it seems, that Guido first taught the modern no¬ 
tation, and the method of cliscoveling by the eye all the 
different intervals, and of singing melodies merely from the 
view pf the signs of their sounds : and tlrough the honour of 
the solrdizatiotij has been partially denied him,^he'invcntion 
is positively ascribed to him by writers who immediately 
foliow'ed the period in which he lived. One of these, Sige- 
bert, a monk of Geniblours, who flourished as early as 1028, 
says, he (Guido) excelled all his predecessors; as by 
his method, children were taught to sing 'new melodies, 
with more facility than by the voice of a master, or the use 
of an instrument: for by only affixing six letters, or syllables, 
to si^ sounds, (ail that music admits of, regularly) and dis- 
tinguishing these sounds by the fingers of the left hand 


* This was effected by what was called- the harmonic hand, con¬ 
sisting of % representalion of the left hand, bearing on the joints of 
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their distances ascending and descending through the whole 
diapason, are clearly preseixted bolh to the eye and the ear.” 
This evidence, by a writer wIj^ was his cotemporary, in fa- 


tlio tliiunl) anil fingers the iiajnes of the several notes, according to 
tin.; then newly-established jstohnization. Though this ni'tnuul dia¬ 
gram is generahy-denominated the (raidonian hand, in honour of its re¬ 
puted inventor, its use, like several other of Guido’s iin|troveiuents, 
has, by some writers, been attributed to the ingenuity of his predeces¬ 
sors. It is true, tljat no proof of the^invention b^ing his, appears 
in any of his works;* but since it was in common use during his 
time, and there is no certainty that it was known till then, it seems 
but just to conclude, that it owedjts introduction to the author of 
the other musical inventions. The diiTcrcnt liexachoroh w ill be best 
elucidated by the following sijmples of nutation by points. But it is 
necessary to preiiiise, that in the time of Guido, only three difierent 
keys were in use ; C, F, and G ; and to exjdaiu that F not being 
allowed to be made sharp in the kej'^ of G, the harshness of the in¬ 
terval between F naturaliand B natural, occasioned the Jiexacliord 
of G to be culled the durum, or hard hexachord ; while that of F, re- 
cpiiring, and obtaingig, B flat, which removed the harshness of the 
tiitone F, B natural, was denominated the molls, or soft he>»}iclv>rd ; 
and that of C, in which the B flat was unrtCcessal’y, tl>e natural hexa- 
t'hord. • 


» • 


Durum 

Ilexacfiord. 



Ft re mi fa sol la 


Molle 

Hexachord. 



Ut re ini fit sol l*t 
T 2 
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vour of Guido, as being the inventor of the improvements 
generally attributed to him,'is po\\crfuI, and, by every candid 
reader, will be felt as decisj^e.^ But should doubts still 

-I 

Natural 
Hcxachprd. 

Ut re ml fa sol la 

» 

Durum 
Hexachord. 

Ut re mi fa sol la 

Molle 
Hexachord. 

Ut re mi fa sol la 

« 

i 

Natural 
Hexachord. 

. Ut re mi fa sol la 

Durum 
*Hexachord. 

, Ut re mi , fa sol la 

The reader will bear in mind, that though the hexachord, by its 
very name,, could include only six notes, the seventh had been intro- 
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remain, the testimony of Carpenticr, in liis Supplement to 
the Latin Glossary of Du .Cangt?, (art. Gamma) will surely 
remove them. That leatped writer gives a passage from 
the Chronicle of Tours, under the year 1033, which makes 
Guido the certain author of the soale, and the art of solmi- 
zation. Tlie words of this passage are, Guido Areline, 
a wonderful musician, flourished ifi Italy about this time. 
He constructed the gamut and rules for singing, by applying 
those names to the^six sounds, which are now universally 
used in music. For, before, practitioners had no other 
guide than habit 'and,car.” And 'certain it is, that though 
some w riters have endeavoured to shear Guido of many of 
his honours, and in some few instances, peihaps, the inte¬ 
grity of history might require the spoliation, yet in the times 
they adorned, his merits were unequalled, and demand oui 
veneration. An obscure monk, the rays of %'hose genius 
could penetrate the pontiff’s palace, whose lucubrations 
were destined to fohq future authorities, and whose inven¬ 
tions were to be leceived in almost "j^evy part of Europe, 

V 

must be allowed,to have conferred considerable benefits on 
society, and to have entitled himself to a place amdwg those 
whose labours are rewarded with •admiratiofi and esteem. 
Of such a man, no apology need'be oftered’for presenting 
the reader w ith an ample biography. 

Guido, as already observed, was a native of Arezzo, a city 


duced by Guido; but was generally omitted, even by himself, as 
extraneous ^and irregular. With respect to his object in bringing 
forward the above hexachords, he modestly declares, that he writes^ 
merely for the church, where the pure diatonic genus was first used. 

I ought «iot to coneltidai this note, without observing, that the sound 
added next above la, that is, the seventh of the key, is suppodSed to have 
received for its appellation the syllable si, from Le Maire, a French 
singing-master, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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in Tuscany. From the station of a monk of the order of 
St. Benedict, lie rose to thut of j^bbot of the Holy Cross at 
Avellano, near Arezzo. Of th^|piinor incidents attending 
his clerical and musical career, but little is knoM-n; and for 

« 

that little ve are chiefly indebted to himself. Fortunately, 
the preservation of an epistle from him to his friend Mi¬ 
chael, a monk of Pomfkoso, whicji Cardinal Baronins has 
inserted in his Ecclesiastical Annals, affords us the opportu¬ 
nity of becoming acquainted with part|j:ulars not to be col¬ 
lected from his woiks, and which cannot but be acceptable 
to every musical connoissedr. ‘ • ' 

In his time, the beginning of the eleventh century, the 

state of learnin^bcing very low', and the subjects for study 

• 

few', merely including theological controversy, church his¬ 
tory, logic, and astrology, left to the musical taste and abi¬ 
lities of Guido, siiflicicnt oppoiTunities for their exertion, 
gratilication/and impiovcinent. All the time spared him by 
his monastic functions, (and even they, w'e must bear in mind, 
were partly musicaiyiie devoted to the serious study of his 
favourite art; particularly attending to that province of it 

which iVmbiaced the sn stem of the ancients, the method of 
• • ■ « • * . 
whose notatiori he had, oarly in life, determined to rcfoi ni. His 

ultimate object was, to ‘facilitate the instuiction of those 

who were employed in the choral service, and to lender 

them capable of a moie decent style of perfomiauce *. 

The legendary accounts in some old monkish.inanusciipts, 

would persuade us, that he was assisted in this pious iiiten- 

tioii by immediate communications from heaven. Some 

«. * 


* The difficulties arising from the notation, theii in us^ to youth 
under tiution fdr the church offices, W'cre so great, that, as ^ve learn 
from himself, ten ycj^ were generally consumed, barely in acquiring 
the knowledge of the plain-sonff. 
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%vvit('rs liuvc not scrupUuI to impute bis invention of the 
applicalion of syllables to‘the gamut, to imnieiliate inspi¬ 
re,lion; and Guii[o himseli^seems to have indulged the same 

.opinuiu ; for he expressly says, Tlial it was revealed to him 

■ • 

by the Lord in a dream. |jut graver historians arc contented 
with stating, that being at vespers in the chapel of his mo¬ 
nastery, It iiajipened that one of the offices ajrpointed for 
that day was,the hymn to St. John the Baptist, (which the 
r(\uler has seen) and that its perfonnanee suggested the 
i nj)Oilant improvement of the hexachord, and a more per- 
feet notatioiii 

The conversion of the ancient tetrachords into hexachords 
was, indisputably, a bold as well as an ingenious idea; and 
he had to reckon upon the sturdy opposition of all the old 
musical scholiasts, to his innovation upon the cslahlislied 
srale. But whatever were the difficulties to be appre¬ 
hended, or from whatever source they might arise, he re¬ 
solved lo persevere ; ipid at length his fertile mind suggested 
the one thing wanting, to complete his design ; that of a 
method of effectually discriminating the tones and semi- 

stones. , J)uring the [lerformance of the hymn, he Jt:*mjirkcd 
the iteration of the words, *nd thft fiequent* recurience of 
the syllables ut, rc^ mi, soly la; at the* same time, he 
w’as struck with the closeness of the syllable mi, and the 
broad, open sound of yj/, which he conceived could not fail 
to impress*, the mind with an idea of their qongruity in 
respect of the sounds to which they might be applied; and 
immediately formed the conception of employing them as 
the distinguishing appellations of his new hexachord. 

Delighted with this discovery, be retired lo his study, and 
laboured incessantly till he had perfected his system, and 
prepared it for practice. When, however, he communicated 
his invention to the brethreli of his own monastery, they 
received it with the coldness he might have expected. Their 
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envy, however, very luckily,, was not a mjitch for the interest 
he liad w ilh the abbot; who allowed him to try the efficacy 
of his new method on the boys then training under hiipi 
for the choral service : and its success exceeded his most san- 
guim expectation, fully justitied the abbot’s compliance with 
his wishes, and quickly spread abroad the fame of the Monk 
of jlre%zo. Kiicher tells us, flint' his method was speedily 
adopted by the clergy of other countries; and that Her- 

_ I 

niaiinus, bishop of Hamburg, and Elvericus, bishop of 
Osnaburg, availed themselves of its advantages: and the 
atithors of tlie *ilistoire I>:tteraire de la France^ assure us, 
that it was readily received in that country, anff taught in 
all the monasteries in the kingdom. 

Cardinal Baronius states, that the reputation of Guido’s 
great talents, and the singular service he had rendered the 
chuich by his musical improvements, having reached the ears 
of Pope Benedict \ HI. that pontiff in the year ]02(2, in¬ 
vited him to Rome, where he received him with honour, and 
treated him with the gseatest kindness *. The splendour of a 
court, however, it seems, did not so dazzle the imagination, 
or flqttc^fthe feelings of Guido, as to induce him to remain* 
long under the patronage of Benedict. He soon returned 
to Arezzo, and John XX. (or, as some compute, the 19th) 
W'ho ill 1024, succeeded Benedict, sent three several mes¬ 
sengers for him, before he was prevailed upon "to* revisit 
Rome. His second reception at that city, as hjy own letter 
to the monk Michael informs us, was even more gracious 


* * when the invitation arrived from his Holiness, the very brethren 
who had, before, so coldly viewed his new niethod, were the first to 
advise him to accept the invitation: and it was agreeably to their 
united resolution, that he was attended to Rome by Griinaldo the 
abbot, and Pete*, the chief of the canons of the church of Arezzo. 
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tban his first. The new pontiff frequently conversed M'ith 
him with the greatest freedom, ori the subject of his musical 
discoveries ; and when Guido first‘shewed liim his Anlipho- 
^narium, or notation of the mass for the whole-year, his Holi¬ 
ness regarded it as a prot[igy, and would not quit his seat 

• 

till he had learned to sin^ a chant in it under the author’s 
personal direction : he then confessed himself convinced^f 
that which he should have found it difficult to believe, with- 
out his own personal experience of its verity. The pope 

was desirous that he should remain at Rome; but Guido’s 
•»»** ^ 
indifferent state 6f .health rendering him fearful of encoun¬ 
tering the bad air of that city, (for the summer heats w'ere 
approaching) he took his leave., promising to have the honour 
of revisiting his Holiness^ and of explaining to him more 
fully the principles of his new system. On his passage 
back, he made a visit to the Abbot of Pomposa, a town in 
the duchy of Ferrara ; With the Abbot’s earnest solicitations 
to settle in his convent,, he was, after some hesitation, induced 
to comply; in hopes, as he says, of rendering that great 
monastery still n^ore tamous, by his labours under its roof. 

In tjiis monastery it was, that he wrote scvc/al^of his 
musical tracts; among w'hich, somd reckon lus Micrologos,■ 
which he dedicated to Theobald, Bishop of Arezzo; and 
which, according to a memoranduni found on tbe back of 
the original manuscript, he finished in the thirty-fourth year 
of hts age **.• 


* Vossins speaks also of another musical work, which he wrote at 
the same place, and dedicated to the same person. Divers others.^ 
among whom was Morsennus, mention also his being engaged in 
the controversy with Berenger, concerning the Eucharist: and'Du 
Pin, in. his Ecclesiastical History, includes Guido, or Guimond, as one 
' who in opposition to Berenger, ^maintained the real presence in the 
Eucharist. But it seems, that Mersennus and the other writers were 
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When, where, at what age, and under what circumstances, 
Guido died, are facts not communicated to us. It is, how¬ 
ever, sufficient for this part of our hislorv, to have mad/^ 
evidert the force and extent of his genius, and to have shown 
that l»v his sedulous application to the improvement of tlie 
harmonic science, the perfection to which that science was 
destined to be carried, was considerably accelerated. Guido, 
indeed, effected so much, that we are left to wonder at its 
tardy pi ogress during the next three or four centuries immedi¬ 
ately follow ing his own. This appears the more extraowlinary, 
when we consider the estifuation in vihich biiuoc continued 
to be held. That enthusiasm which induced Alfred to en¬ 
join and encourage the study of music among the liberal arts 
in his new university, was not. suffered to cool. The 
church found its interest in the promotion of the science, 
the monks cultivated it as necessary to their profession, and 
every one, leas' oi more, derived pleasure from its voc.il and 
instrumental appeals to the external ^ense: jet it doe?? not 
appear, that either id’ piiiclice or theory, the art was niiicli 
advanced, till after the period when the ^Time-table was 
scttlod. »* 

One rcasoni perhaps,»to be justly assigned for the slow 
progress of music* in the church, is, that besides being llicni- 
selves backward to change and innovation, the monks were 
often forbidden by their superiors to deviate in any thing 
from their accustomed course *. But then, on the other 


inistuken in their opinion of the identity of Guido and (juimond. 
The indefatigable Boyle has detected the error, and set the mutter 
‘right, by showing that Guido and Gulmond were two distinct persons : 
and that it was not Guido the monk of Arezzo, or Abbot of the Holy 
Cross, hut Guimond the Bishop of Avers,that coutended for the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ, in the sacrament' of the^ 
Eucharist. ' 

* Tliirdsy at their first introduction as concords, were censured as 
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hand, it is to be recollected, that, generally, besides the ca¬ 
nonical hours of chanlinj; in con«cit diirin^ the celebration 
of their rengions rites, they were allowed to sing in their 
cells, when those*who might possess any genius or imagina¬ 
tion, would have-an opportunity to. give them exercise. Yet 
so imperceptible were the gradations of improveinent, that 
Patience would not paiddn my fatiguing the reader’s atten- 
tion with the dull detail of the advance of nnlsic dining the 
eleventh and*twelfth cenluiies. 

New' powers of execution, however, even in spite of 
monkish indolence and monkish |m'jndice, ci\^pt in upon the 
vocal performers of the church ; and atl^igth, discard implied 
not only harmony in dii'pla^ or concord in two parts, accord¬ 
ing to the stiict and original sense of the expression, but the 
graces, brf^derieSf and Jlourishes of florid song. That aji 
iuclinatfon to vary the plain song, or canto fermo, should 
accompany the ability to execute cmbellishn/tnts, was per¬ 
fectly inliual; and, by degrees, this increased ability seduced 
the chapters into what was thought lic«ntious alterations, and 


innovations ; and while the new ait of c^oUnterpoint.was extending its 
limits, and forming its code, ^eat scandal was thowglit to be given to 
piety, simplicity, and ancient usages; and complaints having been made 
to l’op*i John X\n. that “the abuse-of r/tsca/t^, the |)nncijiles of 
the antiplionaiy and gradual were so much contemned as to render it 
impossible f(J': the singers to know upon what foumlation their melo¬ 
dies were constructed ; and that they manifested sucli ignorance in 
the tones or modes of the church, as to neglect all distinction, and 
exceed the bounds (bat had been prescribed to each a bull was 
issued at Avignon, by the advice of the Conclave, about‘the year 
132‘2, to suppress these licenses under very severe penalties. An^ 
John of Salisbury had^ indeed, long before this, severely censured 
what he called “ the wanton modulations, efteminate inflexions, and 
frittered notes and periods, with Which monks were in the *habit of 

a 

profaning-the penctraZirt, or awful satictuai-y itself.” 
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levities inoonsistent with the solemnity and simplicity of 
church music. ' 

Of all the numerous cultivators of the science between 

t • 

the arc of Guido and the introduction of the time table, 
only two seem'to deseivc a place in this chapter; Franco of 
Cologne, and Walter of Evesham; both men of talents and 
industry. 

Franco was the next harmonist, in point of time, to 

Guido, and made deviations from the Micrologus which 

merit the name of discoveries. He was the inventor of new 

concords, and tfie author of new precepts for their use. His 

system divides the concords intq, three classes; perfect, im^ 

perfect, and mean : of this last kind are the fourth and the 

fifth, which, though less perfect than the unison and octave, 

are more pleasing to the ear than the two thirds which were 

first called imperfect by this author. Franco divide^ discords 

into perfect arid imperfect. Of the first class, are the flat 

second, sharp fourth, sharp fifth, and ^harp seventh, which, 

says he, the ear is iiiijfble to tolerate. Of the second class, 

are the major sixth, and the minor^ixth; vvhjch, he tells his 

rcadn'-s, ♦Inay be borne in discunt, though not very pleasing. 

« 

Besides his novelties in • counterpoint. Franco produced a 
tablaturc, or scheme of notation, so improved in method and 
clearness, that it continued in use for some centuries. 

Dr. Burney, judging of Franco’s progress in practical 
harmony, by the precepts he found in an Oxford..manuscript, 
feels himself sanctioned in asserting his great superiority 
over Guido, in intermixing imperfect concords with the 
perfect,jand Uiereby producing a better evolution of harmony. 
ijTlie Doctor determining, if possible; to decypher one of 
his specimens of counterpoint (all which he found miserably 
dislocated and erroneous, in the copy he examined) after con¬ 
siderable labour, waskable to make out the following sample, 
which he presents to uS’as tolerably, if not entirely faithful. 
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If llie modern contrapuntist smiles* at this specimen of 
harmony in dupla, he will do so, because he docs not make due 
allowance for the general state of musical consonance at the 
period almost immediately preceding that ip which it was 
produced; or because he does not consider the infancy of the 
science of combination in Franco’s time, and the natural slow- 


* Thus far melody and harmony had proceeiled, since the esta- 
hlishmeot of the Christian religion. Franco has, it is true, left a 
Treatise on Music, Measure, and Florid Counterpoint; but his 
examples of discant are all in diatonic intervals ; and the wouls uhich 
he has^ll^laced under his meloiiies, are wlndly fragments of psalms or 
ecclesiastical hymns. It should be noticed, that he spi-aks *>f his 
Discantum cantilenes RondelUs, or discant to airs called roundelays; 
which continued long in favour, iind gave birth to the presOnt ron- 
deau. 
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ness of every art in the earlier stages of its cultivation. This 
is the progress melody and harmoqy had made in the service of 
the rliiirch, since the establishment of the Christian religion ; 
and i« must be all|^vved, that however much Franco left to 

I 

be achieved bjf the geniu& and labour of his successors, he 

effected much himself; and opened the door to a rational 

• - 

union of part with part. 

'^I’o Franco siicceedeil Walter Odinirton, a monk of 
Evesham in Worcestersliire, author of a treatise, now in 


Bennet College, Cambridge; it has been said, that it is so 
copious and complete with respect to every pait of music 


which was known when it was written, that if all other 
musical tracts from the time of Boethius to Fianco and 


John Cotton, were lost, our knowledge would not be much 
diminished, provided Walter’s manuscript remained. 

Walter of Evesham (for so he is commonly called) figured 
in the early pdrt of the thirteenth century, during the reign of 
Henry III.; and was distinguished, licit only by his profound 
knowledge in music, but his proficiency in astronomy, and ma¬ 
thematics in general. The translator of Dugdalc’s Monasti- 
con,,sp(t;wking of him among the learned Englishmeu^ of the 
order of lat. Benedict, says, ** Walter, a monk of Evesham, 
was a man of a facetious wit, who applying himself to literature, 
lest he should sink under the labour of the day, the watch¬ 
ing at night, and continual observance of regular ‘discipline, 
used, at spare hours, to divert himself with thp« decent and 
commendable diversion of music, to render himself the 
more vigilant during the performance of his other *duties.” 
This mode of accounting for a Roman priest’s addiction to 
,,music is curious, as entirely overlooking the fact, ^at the 
study and practice of music w^ere among a churraman’s 
principal obligations. A monk without some knowledge of 
-its theory, and skill iah^its performance, would have been an 
anomaly in the clerical profession; and hence, it is with still 
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greater surprise, that we afterwards lind the same writer, 

almost in the language of lameutaliou, saying, That his ex- 

liciiie partiality to-iiuisic* chveiled him from other studies*. 

* Of the musiciil work of this author at Cambridge, it will 

be suflicieiit to take a broad and general view--. It is divided 

9 

into six parts, or bcjoks.’ The Jirst of these contains ten 
chapters on the division of the scale, and the harmonical 
proportions. 'Yhe second, comprizes eightee.i chapteis; and 
merits a more particular notice. The author, after an enlo- 
gium upon music, in which he pays due honour to the nine 
Muses..gives the invention of instruments io Tubal, relates 
the mannci in which Pythagoras discovered.the harmonical 
pioportioiis; aud speaks of David’s power over the evil 
spirit of Saul. The lelative prpperties of the major and 
minor*third, and major and minor semitones, are there consi¬ 
dered after whicli, the ditferent kinds of human voices, 
from the shrill cries of the infant to the deep tones of an 
aged man, are fully described. We are next informed why 
the ancients regaitlet. thirds as discords, then presented with 
a list of concordant discords, (concordes discordiaj) which he 
makes to consist of the minor and major third, the major 
sixth,- the tenth (or octave of the third) and the eleventh, 

w 

formed of tlie diapason (the eighth) and the dialesscrou (the 
fourth of the eighth.) In the third part, the author pro¬ 
ceeds .to treat of harmonics; explains ih^formation of the 
scale, divides the nionochord, by numbers, aud lit)S down 
rules for the proportions of organ pipes; and ine casting of 
bells. He next spquks of the three kinds of melody ; De 
tribus generihus cantilenoiy and describes the diatonic, chro- 

* Nevertheless, we are told by Pits, Bayle, Tanner, 3IorLTi, and 
other of his biographers, that he. wrole*i>t mvrtibus Planetarum, et 
de Mutatione Aeris, and on other learned subjects 

2 
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malic, and enharmonic genera of the ancient Greeks; and 
from these, we are led to an illustration of the ecclesiastical 
modes. The fourth part coiitaiift a digest of the laws of 
rhythm. The Jiflh^ consisting of eighteeh chapters, is, for 
the most part^ curious and uncommon. From the chapter' 
eiitith'd l)e Si^nis Vocum, we learn, that in his days, mu¬ 
sical tones v\eie expressed by the fiist seven letters .of the 
ulphubetj gieiit, small, and double: and that longs and 
hreves v\ ere in eonnnon use, in the chanting, oV plain song, 
^\hich were then uniformly written on a stave of five lines *. 
'riie sixth chapter of this woik, so luminous, in regard of the 
information it conveys ujion the subject of the state of music 
in the time of the author, treats of the art of organizing of 
chants, that is, the composition of organic or second parts to 
chants, in the course of which we meet with many*of the 
technica of later times, as tenor, motetus, coloratus^ cantilena, 
and rondellus. • 

From the writings of Marchetto da Padova, which arc 
preserved in the Valjcan I^ibrary, w6 collect, that in the 
thirteenth century, Italy began to cultivate secular music. 
This autljor picsents us with many attempts at new combi- 
nations, sdme ,of which have been retained to tins day, 
though others luve necessarily been rejected. In some in¬ 
stances, as where he tieals of harmonics and temperament, 
the chromatic ^initoiie and enharmonic diesis, oc ipiarter 
tone, hii^ideas neither cone>pond with those of the ancients 
nor the niodeins. Gf Ins counterpoint. Dr. liurney pre- 


* Tlie'remaintler of this part of the work is chiefly employed in 
iTescribin^ different kinds of eecicMastical chants, and in giving rules 
for their composition. Some pcfg'es of it are devoted to tlie sepai’ation 
of tlie modes into authentic and plagal, and to examples of Canto 
Fernio, which appear rnoi* florid than appear in missals of the same 
period. 
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sents us with some examples, which, brief as they are, will 
be viewed with satisfaction, as throwing some direct light 
upon the state of counterpoint in this writer’s time. Thej^r^^ 
of the single staves of the following examples, represents the 
bass cliff on the second line and the notation as it stands 
in the manuscript; except that, in the manuscript, the cha¬ 
racters are square: The second single stave exhibits the 
two parts according to the power, or meaning, of the F 
or bass cliff, when placed on the fourth line of the stave; 
where, in modern music, it constantly stands. The first 
two staves represent the tw'o parts of the discant separately, 
and according to the powers of the F or bass cliff, on its 
usual line, and the C or tenor cliff’ on the fourth line ; and the 
second two staves represent the two parts according to the 
bass and treble cliff's, which adjustment raises the upper part 
an octave higher than it stands in the manuscript, but accom¬ 
modates those who are not familiar with the tenor cliff*. 


DIATONIC COUNTERPOINT. 


Bass Cliff on 
the 2d line. 



n 

Bass Clift on 
the 4th line. 


-e- -e- 


ja. 


m 


I 


* It may be necessary to remind the reader, that the F or bass 
clifl’being’ litre placed on the second line of the stave, a note on that 
line indicates the very same pitch or sound, ns a note on the fourth 
line of the stave, when the F or bsiss cliff is placed on the fourth line. 
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Tenor 

and 

Bass. 



3: 


-e—©- 


I 


o —g— 






1 


Treble 

and 

Bass. 



The following examples present us with the most ancient 
adoption of sharps and flats. 


Tenor CliiF on 
the 4th line. 



Tenor 

aqid 

Bass. 


1 



* Of th« eltgunce of this specimeti of the style of Marchetto’s 
discant, we will, in charity, say nothing. However, there is not any 
thing in the eembinat^ that strikingly militates against the laws of 
modera counterpoint. 



Treble 


« 

and 

Buss. 



Treble 

and 

Bass. 


Tenor Cliff on the 
Sd line, changed 
to the Tenor Cliff 
on the 4th line. 
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Counter Tenor 
and 
Tenor, 



Treble 

and 

Bass. 



The above passage requires no great alteration, to form a 
modern retincinent. 

I 



I infumi lliosc readers wliu may happen not to know it, that the 
fundamental bass of this harmony' is G, (of which note the F natural 
above is the contracted seventh) that they may understand me when 
I call it'the harmony of the (itminished seventh ; and not accuse me 
ot talkino' to them in acT? unknown lanyuage, when I repeat from Dr. 
Burney, that “ It is a matter of musical controversy in Italy, Wl.elhei* 

5 
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To Marclietto the credit is due, of having been the first 
musician vho suggested tiic le^^olution of discords; and 
Mho laid down the rule that disallou s two consecutive se¬ 
venths, or fourths, discordantU' used. 

As music advanced, the difference belweciv the composi¬ 
tions of tlie church and the secular melodies, became greater 
and greater. Tlie fornU r, cnilivated exclusively by the 
choir, notwithstanding their imintoruipted, liiough slowly- 
increasing retincment, and all the innovations against which, 
Irom time to time, so umcli was uiged by some of the more 
austeic of the superior clergy, relaiiied,in a great measure, their 
primeval simplicity; while the strains of pleasure and amuse- 
meut, fieijnenlly alike csliaiiged from science and decency, 
deviated into w ildness, as if emulative of the licentiousness of 
tlie poetry they often accompanied ; and were as inigovcrned 
and capricious as the passions they excited. Tlie hards and 
minstrels, wlio haunted every country of Europe, and not 
only visited the castles of the nohilily, and atteiid«'d wvd- 

f> 

dings and baiupiets, but waij^dered llirpiigh the se\enil king¬ 
doms, mixing witli the common people, were, in general, 
without any knowledge of the theory of music ; aiid uttered 
with tlie voice, and performed with tlie luyid, 'what they 


the honour of having first dared to nsr the Sotiima Diminvita, or 
diniinislied sfvenlh, is due to Jo'ncih or fiallnpiii; «is holh Ihrso oini- 
jicnt maskr5) ha/arded this piquant trai.sihon so near tire saim time at 
different places, the one in a song coniposod at Vciice, and the other 
in a song composed at Turin, that it is easier l<* iinaeiiie the in'.eii- 
lion due to bolh, than that either should arrogate to liimselfjhc me! it 
of another. Junielli, however, first carni-d it into Gerinany', wh.ere, 
the older Staimt/. and the symphonists of tlie IManheim school, and 
alter them, the contrapiuitists of every oihei hcUooI, inlioduccd it in 
almost every movement, villiout. a/ircrys waiting for a fav curable op- 
jioitunity.” 
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learnt by their ear: and as the object of their vocation was, 
for the most part, to excit€ mirth and pleasantry, and that 
very often of the coarsest kind, their music was as loose as 
their manners, and pleased most when it was least chaste 
and orcerly. But more of^thc minstrels in a future chapter, 

’ The reader having been conducted to a period when the 
laws of harmony had made some advance towards a settled 
code, at least, as far as concerned simple counterpoint^ oi‘ 
note against note; and when it seemed only to want a Time- 
Table, to perfect written discant^ or Musica Mensurabilis^ 
which constituted florid coiwiterpoint, the origin and |)rogrcss 
of that great desideratum will form the next object of our 
inquiry. 



29i 


CHAP. XIV. 

INVENTION OF THE TOIE-TABLE, AND THE FURTHER 
PROGRESS OF HARMONICAL COMPOSITION. 

I 

So necessary 'is a systematic iilivision of ^Fime to the due 
performance of music in which two or more parts move in 
consonance, that it is difficult to conceive how harmonized 
• melodies could be sung or played, without such a regula¬ 
tion. VVMiether the notes were similar, or dissimilar in form, 
if no relative lengths or dtirations were assigned to them, and 
if no measure commenced and terminated the correspond¬ 
ing phrases of the parts, the unions would be in continual 
danger of becoming false, and of misrepresenting the design 
of the coniposoi-: however simple the counterpoint, the par¬ 
ticular sounds in either part might or might nofi* be given 
simultaneously with the sounds in die other jlart, or parts, in 
conjunction with which they were meant to' be heard. The 
princij^al, provision against the dissona,nce that would almost 
continually result from this deficiency, would be a pre~ 
vious agreement to give equal lengths to the harmonizing 
notes ; that is, to begin and end the corresponding sounds at 
the same time, in the manner of a .modern congregation, 
singing in unison the equallized sounds of the common paro¬ 
chial psalmody Another partial resource would be in the 


* The ancients have left us n 9 rules for rhythm^ time, or accent in 
Music, but what concerned the ‘Verses that were to bC sung ; and we 
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observance of the long ancf sliort s)llables of the verse; but 
still, the relative durations»not being precisely ascertained, 
but left to the loosC determination of feeling, and the gene¬ 
ral nd es of piosody, it would often happen'that the harmo¬ 
nizing }-->un(ls would not mget, and that a discordancy would 
ensue as great as if the parts of which the composition con¬ 
sists had been constructed, wilhr>ut any \iew to a harmonized 
conjunction. Hence theie is no jcasoir wlratcver to doubt 
that the necessity of time in Jlorid couulcrpoiht first sug¬ 
gested its adoption. 

If, then, ihe^want of a Tbne-tahlc would be so sensibly 

( 

felt while music had not vet advanced beyond simple conso- 

« 

nance, much moic necessary was it when composition had 
arrived at figurative aiul llorid counterpoint, 'j’ime, indeed, 
is so important to music, that without it, the greatest variety 
of sounds will have no spiiit or iijeauing, while even* the re¬ 
petition of the same sound may derive energy and sentiment 
from a diversity of durations 

Before the invention of counterpoint, music, as it seems, 
consisted merely in Canto Fermo, or meloilies equally sini- 

f 

])!e ; ami,on this the lirst harmoni/ was founded. But the 
most impo'itant improvement that music has ever received, 
was derived from the invention of chaiactors for//we, which 
enabled it to disengage itself from syllabic restraint, to as¬ 
sume a kind of imlependcnce, and in a degree, rely* upon its 
own strength. It is to time that music is indebted for the 


are not corta'm, that in high antiquity, they possessed any melody 
purely intstiuineiital, unless we yield our credence to the stories of the 
Contention of 3Iarsyas and Apollo, and of Minerva throwing away her 
flute. 

. ..... ' 

* Upon this principle it is, that the monotonous drum seems to 

ex)>vess different tunes, whjgp their times are beaten upon it agreeably 

to their various accents and measures.. 
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ibrce of its imtrumental appeals ; of its power, rcilhout the 
aid of poetryf To move, to stir,* to shake tlie soul.” Tt is 
by virtue ot thfuCy that it has those propoi lions, contrasts, 
punctuations, members, phrases, and periods, which render 
it a rich, expressive, and picturesque languagci. ’Music, with¬ 
out this liberating adjunct, was the slave of her sister art, tu 
a degree, that in her she may be said to have had her life 
and being. ]5ut made the mistress of lier owif motions, she 
immediately began to display her innate powers; and lent to 
poetry the grace and strength she lud used to boriow . It w'as 
then, that qtiilting the dull practice of a unilj^ of sound and 
sellable, she launched out into a phiroldy of notes to the 
same syllable^ gave, by her divisions, new beauty to verbal ex¬ 
pression, and to poetical sentiment more brilliant ornaments. 

From the few memorials that have been recorded con¬ 
cerning the invention of the time-table, (respecting its in¬ 
ventor, we have no certain accounl) it is natuiAl to suppose, 
that the benefit of its^introdiiction was not at fiist very ob¬ 
vious to the generality t)f musicians, ^s the oiiginator of 
characters of lime, John de Muris, who tlourished early in 
the fourteenth century, has been mentioned by many,^WTitcrs, 
but erroneously ; as appears by a .nlanusciipt work of his 
ow'n in the Vatican lihrary. It is a tract wrXtcn under the 
title of a Compendium of Practical Music; in which, 
treating*of musical chaiacters for time, he introduces the 
subject, with a short chionological list ol anterior musicians 
who had merited the title of their inventors ; beghnimg w ith 
Tubal, and proceeding to (iuido; wlio, says he, “con¬ 
structed the gamut, or scale for the monochord, and placed 
notes upon lines and spaces; after whom came Magisler 
Franco * ; the inventor of the figuies, or notes, of the canlus 

* The Benedictine inoiik-^ inadp It a «Teat hleinish in the religions 
and moral character of Franco, that he studied profane science, and 
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menstirabilis. With respect to Franco, Marchctto cites him 
in his Pomasriunij de Mksica Mensura^ as the inventor of 
the four first musical characters; and Franchinus Gaforius, 
in his Praciflca Musicce, quotes him as the author of the 
time-table : and ascribes to him the completion of counter¬ 
point, by his contrivance of moving in differeot melodies at 
the same time; meaning his invention of musical characters 
for measure. In the Bodleian Library at Oxford, there is 
a tract by Franco, entitled Ars Cantus MensurahiliSf con¬ 
taining six chapters* under the following heads: 

1. Prologue’, and Definitions of the Terms used in this 
Treatise. 

2. Of the Figures, or Representations of single sounds. 

3. Of Ligatures, or compound Notes. 

4. Of Rests, or Pauses. 

5. Of the different Concords used in Discaut. 

6. Of the' Organum, and of other Combinations of 
sounds. 

Speaking of the theory and practice of plain MusiCy or 
chantingy* he says, ** that both had been sufficiently ex¬ 
plained by several philosophers ; particularly the theory, by 
Boethius, and the practice, by Guido.” He subsequently 
adds, “ that the ecclesiastical tropes or modes, had been 
settled by St. Gregory.” And then he says, “ Nor let any one 
suppose, that I have undertaken this work through arrogance, 
or for my own convenience, but merely for the- sake of its 
evident truth, the case with which it may be comprehended by 
the student, and because it contains the most perfect method 
of teaching all the modes of Measure^ Musky and their 


presumed to attempt the squaring of the circle. Yet they allowed 
that he exercised his faculties not wholly without discretion ; that is, 
that he did not neglect bis ecclesiastical studies and spiritual interests. 
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notation^ For, as there are several authors, as well modern 
as ancient, who in their treatises give many good rules con¬ 
cerning Measured Music j and on the coutrary, are deficient 
and erroneous in other particulars, especially in the appen¬ 
dages of the science, we think their doctrines Tequire some 

f 

correction from their errors and defects. We therefore pro¬ 
pose giving a compendious explanation of Measured Music^ 
in which wc shall not scruple to insert what otliers have said 
on the subjectj to correct their errors, and to support by 
good reasons, Whatever we ourselves may have newly in¬ 
vented” ’ This i» evidence sufficient, in proof that Franco 
was not the original inventor of musical notes for time; 
though he might have had the merit of improving their 
forms, or increasing their number* : and it well corresponds 
with what w'e find in a Latin treatise among the Cotton mu¬ 
sical inarfuscripts : Speaking of the Canto Fermo of a cer¬ 
tain period, the author says, ’ ** Though musio was at that 
time not measured, it^ was approaching towards measure, 
when Franco appeared, who was the first approved author^ 

or writer, on measured music. 

$ 

The D^nitions and other didactic passages in Ijraijco's 
Ars Cantus Mensurabilis, threw so,'much light on the state 
of musical knowledge in his time, especially as regarding 

- , ifc ■ - , - ■ - ■■ -^ 

* This traetdikewise chiefly informs us, that there werf in his time 
treatises de Mensurabili Musica, or, at least, that doctrines had been 
proposed and laid down concerning musical notes, and the different 
duration of sounds, by writers who had flourished before his time ; 
and the work proves itself to be only a collection of old rules* inter¬ 
mixed with his own. Did a single doubt remain, it would be removed 
by certain passages in tliq fourth chapter, in which he speaks of the 
great error which some have committed, by tying together three longs 
in tenor paits; and of the still greater mistake which others have 
made in tying a long between two breves. 
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time and its representative characters, that \\c cannot apply 
to better resources fun authentic iufoinialion. I sliall 
therefore detain the reader’s attenlioii while I make a few 
elucidative quotations. After his introdiiction, the author 
pro ecds to liis definitions. In the fust of these he says. 

Measured Music is regulated by long and short timeSj 
or portions of measure. 

“ Measure, is the regulated motion of any series of sounds, 
whether quick or slow, different from plain-song, in which 
no such regularity of music is observed. 

“ A lime is the stated proportion of a iQiigthcned tone, or 
of a rest of equal duration. 

Measured Music is of two kinds; udiollj/, and parfh/ 
measured. 

“ Mua'ie w/iolhy nicasu7'ed^ is discant, which is measured 
thioughout; and that which is pmV/y measured, is the simple 
chant, or plain-song, which, though measured by time in 
some degree, is neither organum nor discant, as it is com¬ 
monly called by thosp who sing the ecclesiastical chants. 

Discant is that consonance of different inclodicsfm which 
those (hffeient melodies move in sounds of various lengths, 
as longs^ hreres, and semibreves^ proportioned to each other, 
and cxpiessed in writing by adequate notes or characters. 

A tnood is the rejnesentative of the time of measured 
sounds, expressed by longs or breves, or long dud short 
notes. As moods are of different kinds, their numbet and 
arrangement arc differently made by different musicians. 
Some multiply thgm to six, and some to seven; but zee allow 
only five, because to this number all others may be re¬ 
ferred.” 

He then explains the five moods, saying, that the first 
consists wholly of longs/ the second of a breve and a 
long; the third of a long and two breves; the fourth of 
two breves and a long; and the fifth of breves and semi* 
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breves ; which moods, by modern notation, would be repre¬ 
sented thus ; 

First Mood. 


Second Mood. 


Third Mood. 


4 

Fourth Mood. 


Fifth Mood. 

Froni^ the second chapter in this work, we learn, that llie 
notes, or characters, were of three kinds ; and consisted of 
the longy tlfo breve^ and the semibreve f. These are per- 


* These five mouds afford no great variety of measures. The an« 
cients had been in possession of a far greater number of combinations ‘ 
in their poetical feet. 

f No mention is made of the larye or the minim. The long, hreve, 
and semibreve, bore the same relative proportion as they do at present ; 
the breve was double of the semibroe, and the long' Avas double of the 
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feet, or imperfect, as they are*dotted or not dotted. The 
perfect long is the iirst a^nd principal of all, because in that 
all the other notes arc included. I'he perfect note is that 
whi( h is measured by three times, or portions ; the ternary 
divi^ilon being the most, perfect of all, as it had its name 
from the Holy Trinity, which is true and pure perfection. 

Franco’s definition of Plica is not very clear. He calls 
it '' a note of division of the same sound, ascending or de¬ 
scending.” {Plica est nota divisionis ejusdem soni in grave 
et acutum.) Dr. Burney thinks, that the Plica .was a note 
of prolation; that, like the point or dot, it augmented the 
length of the note to which it was applied. Rousseau de¬ 
scribes, but does not define it. “ The Plica,” says he, “ is 
a kind of ligature in our ancient music. It was a sign of 
augmentation or increase of a note’s length; a signum moro- 
sitatis, as Muris says. Like the ligature, it was used in any 
group of notes, from the semitone to the fifth, ascending or 
descending. 

In his third chapter. Franco treats of ligatures, or com¬ 
pound notes. He describes the ligaiure agreeably to what 
the word implies; and says, that it is used to link or hind 
notes together; and that some are ascending, and some con- 
trarywise 

The fourth chapter treats of rests and pauses, or discon¬ 
tinuity of sound. Of these, there were six kinds,^all con¬ 
sisting of thick, single, double, and triple vertical lines of 
various lengths, placed within the stave. But the most cu- 


brevc;' and the dot, as now, ^added to the nota after which it was 
placed, one half of its duration ; consequently, the dotted long was 
eq/ial in length to three breves, and the dotted breve to three minims. 

Though, at present we tie only the stems of quavers and notes of 
shorter duration, the ski masters linked together the heads of-square 
notes. The ascending ligature is when the end of the note is higher 
than the beginning or first part of the character. 
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rious part of this cliapter is that which seems to point out the 
origin of bars, which are placed, *in the musical examples, 
as,pauses for the singers to take breath at the end of a sen- 
Jence, verse, or melody. And this was the only use then 
made of bars in Canto F^rmo. The following fragments, 
the first of which consists of trochees, and the second 
of iambics, ai*l given (with a subjoined bass) in modern 
characters, fiom the samples presented to us by Franco in 
longs and breves. They are regularly phrased, and by no 
means so qliaint or barbarous as from the age in which they 
were produced, n^apy would expefct. 

— 
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If the reader iniawines the double bars in these^fiagniciits 
to be single, and the single burs rcino\cd, he \\ill have in 
his iniiul the real representation of the manner in v.hich 
music was originally divided. 

When wc consider the simplicity and clearness of Franco’s 
notation, as compared with that of Guido, the properties of 
prolation and diminution in his characters, his suggestion of 
the bar and the doty or point of (iugnientatio?i, we arc 
obliged to allow him considerable praise, and rank him 
among the benefactors of the harmonic science. 

Between the lime of Franco, and that of the invention of 
printing, many strange ai;d fantastical forms of notes were 
proposed; but to the long and the breve, only the minim 
and crotchet were added; and it was not till the fifteenth 
century, that full Qf black characters were used. With re¬ 
spect to the diversified forms of the notes that were first 
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employed to mark the lime^ Mhile the situations of tho 
characters iu the stave signified th^ir particular pitch, or de¬ 
gree of elevation, they are all to be deduced from tlie old 
black square note called a the first and almost only 

note used in Canto Fermo ; \^liicli,«\vith a steni or tail added 
to it, is a iongy and if doiibfed in breadth, ^large *. 

By this time, the reader Ijas bq^ome convinced, that Franco 
was the worthy successor of Guido, and that it has not been 
without reason, that more pains have been taken to ^int out 
and explain -the 'musiral doctrines of these theoretical and 
practical ^nu’sjciairs, than of any others of the* middle ages. 
In fact, their treatises have been received, and respected, as 
original institutes which succeediiiw writers have done little 
more than transcribe and illustrate-f. 


* The present Cliinesc, we are told, know nothing' of the use of 
notes. Indeed, both their* music and poetry, are, to this day, very 
crude and irregular. The former, as they prcteiid, was tonnerly 
brought to the highest perfection among them, and greatly esteemed. 

Confucius is said to have been an admirer and master of thcfcciqtice. 

• • 

For its present rude state they account, by saying, that the book.s 
whicli treated of the art, have long since been losft However thi« 
may be, their system, if we can allow that they possess any, consists 
now of litlie snore than an uncouth jingle'of sounds. Of harmony, 
contrast, or variety ol^parts, they are perfectly ignorant; and their 
music, in its best specimens, scarcely equals the most vulgar of our 
coraWilh airs. Their instruments are limited to bells, drums, truin> 
pets, flTutes, and a few of the stringed kind. To these they add their 
prio«ipal farourite, the gong. 13ut adapted as Music may seem to 
the gay, airy genius of the Chinese nation, it is cultivated among 
them M'ith indifference, and seldom used, either vocally or instru- 
mentally, except in plays, /estivals, funerals, or other solemnities. , 
Martini, Hist. Sinic. imp. 3. Du Haltle, Le Cample, ^e. 

John Cotton is the principal cpmmentator of Guido, as Ilobert 
de Handld is of Franco, 
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John de Muris, by some styled a doctor and canon of the 
Sorboniie, by some a uiatheinabcian and philosopher, and 
by others a chanter of the church of Notre Dame at Paris, 
thou<'hnot the inventor of the time-table, was by his numerous 
writings a gieat improver and benefactor of music Since 
both the country and profession of this distinguished man 
have been disputed, and little or nothing of his personal 

y 

career is known, a complete list of his musical works, with 
a few remarks -on their contents, will be as much as the 
reader’s curiosity can expect i'. Scattered through the se- 


* The country of John de Muris is disputed. Some say he was 
born at Meurs in Normandy, whence he had his name ; others, that 
he was an Englishman. 

f Concerning the various writings of /ohn de Muris that are still 
preserved ampqg the manuscripts of the Bodleian and Museum 
Libraries, Dr. Burney has transcribed the account given in Tanner’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica; in which it will he seen, that Tanner, copy¬ 
ing Pits and Bayle, majces him a native of England. 

John de Muris, or Murus, an Englishman, and an eminent phi- 
losopher^ mathematician and musician, wrote Ex Stellarum positiou- 
ibus prophettam. Lib. 1. < Infra Annum certe Mundi.’ Arithmetieam 
SpecvJUuivam. l^jb# 1 . MS. Oxon. in Bibl. pubK Impress. Mogunt— 
Tractatum Musicum. Lib. 1. ‘ Q,uoniam Musicaest de sono relate ad 
numeros.’ MS. Bodl. N. £. F. 10. 11. Artem componendi (metiendi) 
fistulas Orgadorum Secundum Guidonem. !• * ^ognita conso- 
nantia in Chordis.* Ibid. Sujfficientiam Musica Qjrganicte editam 
(ita hab£t !MS.) a Mag. Joanni de Murisy Musico sapientis^g[tOy et 
totius orhis mbtilissimo experto. Pr. Princeps PhilosophorumAristo- 
teles. lb. Compositionem Comonantiarum in Symholis Secundum Boe- 
Hum. iPr. ‘ Omne Instrumentum Musicee.* lb. Ganones super Ta- 
bulas Alphonsinas. Pr. * Quia secundum Philosophum. 4te. Phisi- 
corum.’ MS. Bodl. Digby 168. f. 132. CoUectionem Prophetiarum 
de Rebus Anglieisy per Job. de Muris. MS. Cotton. Vespas. EVII. 8. 
In MS, Bodl. Digby 190. fol. 72. extat Prologue in opus cui Titulus: 

TractatusCanoniftn minutiarumPhilosophicarum etYulgarium, quern 
eomposuit Mag. Johannes de Muris, JSormmnus A. MCCCXXI. a 
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veral public libraries of Europe, they, by their preser¬ 
vation, afford grounds for rational conjectures concerning 

some circumstances of his life. In the Vatican there is a 

• • 

Treatise on Time, or Measured Music a Compen- 
djum of Counterpoint j” and ** Musical Theorems cxplainecl 
in Verse.” In the library at Paris, we find his “ Mirror of 
Music In the Bodieiaii Library his Quoniam Mu- 

_ft-- - - _ ■ _ _ _ 

• 

<jno enilam ahno (verba sunt autoris) Nolitia Artis Musicee pruferende 
I't figurandiB tjnn mcnsurabilis quam planee, quantiihr ad ofnnein mo- 
linin possibdem discantandi, non solum per intcgra, scd usque ad mi¬ 
ll ntissiinas fractiones: Cognitioque circuli quadratura pcrtectissime 
dcmonstratce: expositioque tabulSrum Alphonsi regis Castcllioe: ct 
Genealogia ■ Astronomite nobis claruit,” See. Canones de Eclipsibus. 
Pr. ‘ Injoppositione liabenda aliud.* MS. Bodl. Digby 97. ubi ha- 
betur lisec nota: ‘ llos Canones disposuit Johannes de Muris Parisiis 
in A. MCeeXLV. Pr. ‘ Tres Principes ex Militia.’ MS. Bodl. 
Digby 173. B^. Xf. 7Af Pits app. p. 872. seq.” 

Tliis (divided into seven books) is the phief and most diffuse of 
his works. Tt is mentioned by Mersennus, Du Cange, and Rousseau, 
who tried, but witlfbut success, to deduce from it proofs of his having 
been t!ie inventor of the time-table. Indeed, the latter* of* these 
writers has, in his Alusical Dictionary, idada two (|uotations from the 
“ Mirror of Music.” (See Art. Discant ) “ According to John do 
Muris,” says Rousseau, ” Discant is”—and then speaking in the 
words of*his author, he adds—” The singing extempore with one or 
■more persons^ in different concords^ in such a manner as to produce 
one hamuinyff Rousseau then tells us. That having cilplained what 
he (Muris) means by consonances, and the choice which it is neces¬ 
sary to make between them, sharply censures the singers of his time 
for using them indisciiminately: and proceeds to quote ag^in from 
bis great authority ;—“ How great is the audacity^ if our institutes ar\ 
goody of those who, without the least comprehension of the rules neces^ 
sary for the proper choice of concords, presume to compose the discant ! 
Of those mho know not which to avjoid, nor which to select! Of thos^ 
who are ignorant' of the places eligible for their introduction, and, in¬ 
deed, of every thing in the knowledge of -which real science consists 
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ska esl de sono relato ad Numeros.’* In Bennet College^ 
Cambridge, is deposited Ifis traat beginning Quilibet in 
Arki” and in the Bodleian Library a tract commencing 
with ** Omvte Instrumentum Blusice:'" in the same volume 
with wtiich is'a “Treatise on the Art of Music, teaching 

I 

ahd describing in figures, or notes, both measured and plain- 
song, with every possible kind of distant, not only by inte¬ 
gers, or long notes, but by the shortest and most fractious.” 

With respect to the place of Muris’s birth, we have three 
different suggestions. By some wi iters, he is supposed to 
* ! 


'When they concord, it is merely by chance. Their voices tvander abovt 
the tenor or plain song, without any law, or rational guidf; and har¬ 
monize with it just as often as they are befriended by fortune, or Pro¬ 
vidence. Their sounds are thrown out at random, lihe stones thchwardly 
aimed at a tnarh^ which, jierhaps, they hit once in a hundred tinies." 
“ Then the good Master Muris,” says Rousseau, “goes the corrupt¬ 
ers of the pure and simple harmony of his fime (cort^iptors as nume¬ 
rous as those of our oun age) a severe Ilagellation.” Alas! in. 
these our days, some, by^ empty verbiage, endeavour^ to gloss over their 
want pf (Kill, This, they say, is the new method of discanting, and 
these the new concords. Syt how grievously do they of end both the 
ears and the undetHtandings of those who are qualified to judge of their 
defects ! I'or, surely, where they ought to awaken delight, they induce 
sadness. O incongruous language! O, miserable glossf—irrational 
excuse! O monstrous abuse of things,—fuost rude aud brute-like 
ignorance ,—fo mistake an ass for a man, a goat for .a lion, a sheep 
for a fish, a snake fora salmon! For no less is their error, when 
they so confound co7icords with discords. O if the learned and skilful 
masters of former times heard such riiscauters, what would they say 
What tffould they do ? Doubtless, they would chide them, saying, 
* This discant, which you have introduced^ you never received from us. 
Your songs are not framed to be concordant vnth ours. Why, then, 
do you thus thrust yourselves forward,—you that do not agi'ee with tis,-— 
you ivho are our adversaries and our scandal ? This is not concording, 
but most doating and dettf-ious m^cording. O that you were dumb!'' 

4 
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])ave been a Norman, by some a Parisian, and by others an 
Englishman. Pits, in his'account of him, says, that he was 
living in ISOS.' •From his description of bis mental charac- 
• teristics, we leain, “ that he was* a man of genius, but pos¬ 
sessed of too daiing a ciifiosity ; tor, while he was studyigg 
jjhilosophy, he addicted himself to nialhematics, and to that 
more sublime part of astronomy which conlemplales celes¬ 
tial piediclions; and in the exercise of his talents for calcula¬ 
tion, had the presiifliption to anticipate future events ; thus 
persuading the ignoiant, that by the aspect ^of the stars, he 
could penelfate the decrees of ProvidcnciII c e\en pub¬ 
lished cclcsiial secrets under the titlaof JPro/j Julia mm, or 
^)f Ihc Projjhccks. Ba}lc calls Muris a mathemuUcian and 
a conjuror ; and Fabiicius joins him, as well in that asser¬ 
tion, as jn saying that he was an Englishinan. ivgaid op 
Ills heinous ofl[jpnce in studying the stars, it is pot 2nnl a pro~ 
pos to observe, tliat most of the musical writers of those times 
Aludied the stars, and professed to understand astrology *. 

The ('antus Mensurahilis^ though not invented by John 
<le Minis, was Certainly indebted to him for some improve¬ 
ment. • It is impossible to read the following* passage, 
quoted by Dr. Burney, from the Art of Counterpoint^ {Ars 
Contrapuncti) without feeling assured, that its author could 
not be an idle spectator of any inusrcal defects, for the ame¬ 
lioration of which he w^as so amply qualified. 

“ Beyond*lbe octave, all is repetition; but within it there 
arc six species of concord ; three peifect, and three im- 


* Walter of Evesham is saiil to have been “ an able astrologer and^ 
musicianand the same is reported of Simon Tunsted, anJ Theinrod 
of Dover. Astrology wae the fashionable folly. NotY)nly musicians, 
a^nd priests, but kings and princes, pretended to predict; and oiH in¬ 
stance of correctness among twentjj exajnplcff of error, explains the 
quality of th^ir prophetic wisdom, , 
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perfect: of the first kind are the unison, eighth, and fifth ; 
and of the second, the two thirds and major sixth. The 
first of the perfect kind is the unisonj vihrch, though by 
some ’'.ot allowed to be a concord, yet, according to Boe¬ 
thius, is the source and origin of all consonance. The uni> 
son naturally requires after it a minor third; which minor 
third, for variety, is best succeeded by a perfect concord. 
The fifth, being of the perfect kind, is well followed by a 
major third, and e contra. The oeWive, another perfect 
concord, may be succeeded by the major sixth ; after which, 
either a perfect or imperfect concord may be taken. It is 
the same with the minor third, which, being of the imper¬ 
fect kind, may be succeeded either by a perfect or imperfect 
concord. The major third, though best followed by a fifth, 
may yet We succeeded by another third, but then it must be 
minor. The major sixth, too, though best*followed by an 
eighth, may yet, for the sake of diversity, be succeeded, either 
by a perfect or imperfect concord of another species; it 
can be followed by a fifth only, when the under part rises a 
major or minor third; hut by thirds and 'sixths at pleasure. 
Every compq^ition should begin and end in a perfect con¬ 
cord ; and it must be remembered, that no two parts should 
ascend or descend in perfect concords, though imperfect 
may be used without limitation: ‘^nd l|stly, care '^lust be 
taken, that when the under part ascends, the upper shall 
descend; and the contrary.” 

These precepts, most of which had been given before by 
Franco, though not with equal clearness and precision, shew, 
as in a glass, the state of hariiionical knowledge in the middle 
of the fourteenth century*; and if tried by the following 

examples, given in modern notation, will not be found to im- 

ai . . 

pose any construction capable of shocking our more culti> 

vated ears,' 
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It was a curious circumstance, Uiat tlie minor sixlli should 
be esteemed a discord, while its inversipn, the major third, 
w'as ranked among tlic concords *. ^ ^ 

Philippus de Vitiiaco, the first distinguished writer after 
De Muris, not only meiits oiir particular notice as a liirni- 
lious musical authoi-, an ingenious composer, and the sound¬ 
est contrapuntist of his day, but as the inventor of a new 
character of time,—the minim. I’he name of this musician 
so frequently occurs in ancient authors, that it is a circum¬ 
stance of wonder, it should not have become more generally 
known. An aiionymous Latin author in the Cotton musical 
manusciipt, not only speaks of him as the first who suggested 
the use of the minim^ but that he was the author of some 
excellent motets, and universally admired in his timei'. 

When Vitriaco fiourished, motets were very prevalent hi 
the church, as rondeUij moteUi, and conductiy were among 
the secular compositions. In Gerbert's History o^ Church 
Music, there are motets in fzc/'obetween four and five 
hundred years old; 'and Franco speaks of motets in three 
farts. It appears that motets were in theit; nature a lighter 
spec'estof composition than that of the old ccclc,siastical 
chant j and th&t in their less formal cast and texture, they were 


* Prosdocimus de Belderaanilis, in a tract upon counterpoint, 
written 1412, set the firat example of admitting the minor sixth among 
the concords. 

f Thomas Tewkesburj' calls him “the flower of musicians in the 
whole world,” Morley, Ravenscroft, and Butler, express the most 
exalted opinion of him: aq^l the former says, that for some time his 
^ motets were esteemed the best of all others^ and most used in the 
church. With respect to the ihinim, it is worth observation, that the 
unknown author of a tract in the Cotton <^8. expressly says, that 
Vitriaco was the inventor of that note, and that its introduction led to 
that of the semi-minin^or crotchet, though Vitriaco would never coun- 
teuance the licentious innovation. 
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hable to assume more levity than lyas thought becoming the 
solemnity of the church ; and ii p&ssage given by Carpentier, 
frbm the maiiuscjript constitution of the Carmelite Friars, 
^censures it as indecorous and profane 

Of all the numerous writers wh« mention and 'eulosize Vi- 
triaco, only one names his country. Tugsfeed says he was of 
Auvergne, and if he be correct, the talents, learning, and pe¬ 
riod in which Vitiiaco flourished, will countenance the suppo¬ 
sition entertained by some, that he and Philippes de Vitry, 
Bishop of’Mcaux, were the same [)erson ; especially since 
Vitry, according *tq John do V’^inetlc, a writer ift the fourteenth 
century, says, “ that he applied himself to music and poetry 
with so much success, that for the lime in which he lived, 
he maybe ranked among the most excellent of their votaries.” 

Of the general stale of musical composition, as usedjii 
religious houses, between four and five hundred years ago, 
wc might form a tolerably correct idea from the following 
specimen, could it possibly be relied upon as coirect. It is 
from a manuscript of St. Blaise, of wliich the learned Gcr- 
bert was abbot, and is inserted by him in the first volume 
of his^History of Sacred Music. The two \vo\6jS^ B^nedi- 
camush DominOf of w hich alone tins vei bal part of this piece 
consists, wer» appointed to be sung by the religious of some 
orders at the end of every hour, as .a grace. 'I’he charucters 
in which the original is written, are tongs, breveSf and semi~ 
breves; aiftl these are all full and black; (or ,while, open 
notes were not vet in use. 


* Musicians of the thirteenth and fon'rteentli centuries gave tlig 
name of motetus to the part which is now called counier-tenor. The 
name motetus <»vas afterwards used in common with motellHS, a^^ind 
of tune or melody; and consequently the motet had then become 
more gay and •airy. At pieset*t, the appellation motet is applied to 
all coiupositious set to Latin words for the use of the Romish church. 





* This composition not only explains to us the state of counter¬ 
point in the middle of the fouri^eenth century, but exhibits the Neumee 
or divisions, in which the monks were permitt^ to indt^ge on festivals; 
and the use ni‘ which,^was nut neglected in their cells, an'd on other 
days, when their supcaors were not, near enough to pe disturbed by 
their harmonious relaxations. 
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This composition is so anomalous,—so void of melody, 
destitute of measure, and hostile to harmony, that judgment 
cannot stoop to its' criticism. If I did jiot possess,a jio- 
sitive knowhnlge of the piofound science of m)f late learned 
fiiei d Dr. B irney, and the most unlimited confidence in his 
integrity and his garc, I should have taken it for granted, that 
the above copy (transcribed from one of his own) of the 
samples of the compositions used at the cliurch, of the abbot 
of St. Blaise, is not a true representation of the facjsimile 
transniitlcd by Geibert. Extremely probable, however, is 
it, that Gerbcit may not have been faithliil to the original 
manuscript; 1 shall ihcrefoie make no further remark upon 
it than to say, that besides its Jjcing out of the pale of regu¬ 
larly-measured time, almost the only concords to be found 
in it, aie consecutive fifths and eighths. 

.From Franco’s discant, it is obvious, that the harmony 
practised in the church under the title of organizing, was 
not equal to that of the period immedii*‘tcly following the time 
of Guido. A jealoiis adherence to the old diaphonics, long 
subsisted in the church ; and kept its compositions station¬ 
ary;-while secular anusic, on the contrary, unrestiained, 
and ever open to improvement, made daily advances towards 
that case and freedom of melody, and force and variety of 
expression, which it has dong since attained. Jt ^appears 
obvious that the excellent rules (excellent for the time) given 
by De Miuis, Vitriaco, and others of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, were at least disregarded, if not rejected, by ecclesi¬ 
astical contrapuntists; and hence the admission of many 
wretched compositions into the pale of the church; coni- 
'posilioiis, that for her own,credit and honour, .religion should 
never have permitted to disgrace her temples. The church, 
at that time, as if determined that superstition and bad coun¬ 
terpoint should notice divided, seems to have been as fond of 
darkness in music as in divinity- The light of superior doc- 
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trines, and the beauty of better compositions, were obtain¬ 
able ; but monkish iinlolriice pi^fcrrcd brutal ignorance ; 
and the clornnmt powers of the mind, and finer susceptibi¬ 
lities of the external sense, were alike refused cultivation. 

To the church, however, one gr«at merit must always be 
allowed ; that of having gradually established a iime-table ; a 
iystem W ifolation by whicji we arc benefited at this very day. 
By what marks or characters the ancient Greeks designated 
the diUercnl quantities of sound, or whether they possessed 
any means whatever of measuring them with precision, is not, 
nor ever can ,bo known. Their Tliylhmopoeiii is irrecover¬ 
ably lost; and the numbers of modem poetry are, in their con¬ 
struction, as different from theirs, as they aro inferior in force 
and energy *. St. Augustine and Bcdelseem to liave written 
upon some metiical piinciplc, and the general structure of 
the Runic poetiy, or the songs of the bards, would sanclion 
the opinion, that these compositions weie framed to regular 
measures. Consequently, the want of metrical harmony 
would not be discernible in vocal nnfeic, however its ab¬ 
sence might be /elt in melody, distinctly considered. The 
musical sounds, in respect of dicir duration, vyere sutfsewient 
to the poetical metre,and received from its laws flie regulations 
of their own movements. Of music merely instrmiienlal, 
the time, of course, was unguided by.any system; or at most. 


* The signatures contained in the ititroduction of yMypius, are 
evidently of a kind very different from those v.sed by the Creeks, to 
iiiij)ly their several quantities of musical sound ; and wore coulij.cd to 
the marking tlie different degrees of acuteness a*nd gravity. Neither, 
Aristides Quintilianus, Porpliyr}^, Bryennius, or t-veii Plolem}^, 
affords us any real intelligence upon tlie subject of the ancient division 

or measurement of time; and of course, the learned modern, Dr. Wallis, 

• • 

(as indeed he hiiyself confes«''») if.still farther from being qualified to 
furnish informativn upon this point. 
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it could only proceed by slow and equal divisions,better calcu¬ 
lated to fatigue attention, than to animate the passions. No¬ 
thing, therefore, could be more obvious, than the want of a me¬ 
trical regulator ; a notation that should give a continual but 
gfo:. erned variety to the nr.otion of, mere melody, render music 
mcependent of poetical rhythm, and add to the fascination of 
sonorous sweetness,*the charm of .diversified movement. 

By the successive labours of Franco, De Muris, and Vi- 
triaco, this desideratum was gradually supplied; and music, 
while it daily improved in the formation of iis consonant 
parts, began io assume that systematic, order in its time, 
which laid the foundation for a richer and mpre elaborate 
construction of harmony, and could not but lead to that 
artful and complicated disposition of transient and pro¬ 
tracted sounds, which, in the hands of genius, have since 
given so much beauty, energy, and grandeur, to the higher 
species of composition. 

Could a single doubt remain, that vhe superior enjoyment 
of one description of music over another, depends in a great 
measure upon the education, or artificial capacity of the ear, 
(as I have asserted in page 76 of this volume) it would be 
removed by the facts explained in this and the preceding 
chapter; in which, at one time, we have seen no combina¬ 
tions admitted, except regular successions of nakefl fourths : 
at another, none enjoyed but those of consecutivefifths ; and 
at another, all sanction refused to thirds and sixths 1 So 
different, indeed, w'as what the primitive Christians called 
harmony, from the simple unisons and octaves of the an¬ 
cient /jrreeks, or. any other consonances producible from 
their enharmonic and cl^romatic genera; and again, so far 
removed is the present system of harmonization from that of 
the earlier ages of church composition, that had nature; in 
those different periods, formed the human jear upon dissi¬ 
milar and distinct principles, it would not, in regard of mur 
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sical concordance, have indicated feelings more diverse, more 
opposite. Some writers liave observed, that there is a 
nipde, QT fashion \xi music: but, since Nature is uniform in 
Jier construction of the exterior senses, the remark ill ex¬ 
plains Why those combinations, which, by their proportions, 
were always harmonious, should have been considered as 
dissonances, while others,, in themselves naturally discordant 
and forbiddyig, were listened to with approbation and plea¬ 
sure. 



CHAP. XV. 


MINSTRELS, TROUBADOURS, &c. &c.— GENERAL STATE 
OF 31USIC FROM TflE INTRODUCTION OF THE TIME 
TABLE TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. . 

From tlie contents of the foregoing cliaptcr, the reader 
will foini a tolerably accinate idea of the state of musi¬ 
cal science in or about the fifteenth century. It now re¬ 
mains to take a iieaier view of its »^eneral application iu 
Europe at that period; to examine it in the various pro\inces 
of Its practice. 

It appears that long before the fifteenth century, the 
lyrical productions of the Provencal and o4her itinerant poets, 
had begun the great work of raising Europe fiom the bar- 
barpus ignorance^ into w'hich she had been plunged. This 
race of rhyming songsters had now become very numerous in 
the different countries, but no where more abounded ihan in 
Provence, which country Nosliodanius, brother of the astro¬ 
loger of that name, calls The Mother of Troubadours and 
Minstrels, The points of history on which they dwelt, and 
which their labours served to record* and the enthusiasm 
and courage excited by their allusions to the glory of war¬ 
fare, added to the fascination of the iwo arts they so well 
.O *. 

combined, rendered their presence at the courts of 'princes 
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and barons highly acceptable; and by these munificent pa¬ 
trons they were treated vvitji the greatest consideration and 
respect. Patriots heard the interesting events of their 
country’s career hi power and civilization; warriors listened 
*w ith zeal and with pride, to the eujogies of valour and con¬ 
quest ; and tlie ears of beauty drank, them with a delight thait 
w'as not always concealed; and a gratitude that was some- 
times tenderly demon.^trated. The success * w ith which a 
happy few of these poet-musicians sung their tales of love, 
encouraged.the hopes of others, excited their exertions in 
tlie exercise*of their ait, and accelerated thejr progress to¬ 
wards perfection. 

But tliough, as will ever be the case, where excellence of 
execution so greatly depends upon native genius, some very 
far exceeded others, we do not leain, that during the cultiva¬ 
tion of Provencal literature and music, any one Troubadour 
transcended another to a degree to be considered as the su¬ 
preme pattern for his jiotcmporaries, or a standing model for 
liis successors. Insensible to classical«authority, these mo¬ 
dern versifiers followed no other rules than those suggested 
by their own imagination; consequently their slrjups ^were 
marked by a kind of independent yariety, the elements of 
which were sometimes tolerably consistent,' but generally 
wild and unconnected, and always quaint and capricious. It 
is a curious fact, that two years elapsed after the introduction 

of the liino-table, without affording any records of secular 

* _ • 

music, except those of the Troubadours or Provencal poets. 

Yet, though this province of the harmonic ait ap.pears to 

have been wholly in their hands, they were so neglectful in 

its cultivation, as to continue to dispense with the regiTlalioiis 

of time / and leave us to wonder hpw, with so important ^ 

deficiency, they couM make those impressions, of whkli 

W'e are assured by the most respectable writers, aud Itty 

YOU. I. V 
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a foundalion for the future compositions of Italy, and of 
France 

If the period of Provencal poetry is interesting to litera¬ 
ture, equally so to the musical world are the melodies to 
wb'ch it was sung. But the knowledge of what these me¬ 
lodies were, possesses an interest beyond itself; since, as 
inseparably connected with a new species of verse, these 
melodies contributed to produce, not only a revolution in 
literature, but improved manners, and purer principles of 
thinking. 

Provencal poetry arrived at a very high- degree of perfec¬ 
tion as early as the twelfth century ; and it was about that 
time, that it began to be sung to the sound of instruments ; 
a time when violars, or performers on the vielle and viol; 
juglars, or flute-players; musars, or pei formers on other 
instruments ; and comics, or comedians, abounded univer¬ 
sally. Those musical poets, formerly known in France 
under the title of jongleurs, travelled from province to pro¬ 
vince, and received ^s the reward of the pleasure their per¬ 
formances afforded, presents of clothes, horses, arms, and 
money. When it happened that a troubadour was unwilling, 
or not able,' fo rehearse his own verses, he applied to a 
jongleur to perform that task. The troubadours, it seems, 
held a higher rank than those strolling musicians, the jon¬ 
gleurs, and were considered as following a more regular and 


* Air^ like the several species of Italian poetry, seems to have 
originated in the genius of the troubadours. The roost ancient 
strains'lhat have been spared by time, are such as accompauied their 
songs. To modern ears, th^ey are crabbed and grotesque: but it is 
easy to perceive, that to an age whose taste was a stranger to the 
refinements with which we are become so'familiar, they might seem 
excellent, and worthy of enthusiastic admiration. 
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respectabU profession than men whose qualifications were 
confined to vocal and instrumentfll execution 

The hardy properly so called, was no less a literary than a 
musical character. His qualifications gave him rank, and 
his rank recommended his qualifications ; so tliat persons of 
the very highest orders in society w'ere ambitious to cultivate 
arts that delighted universally, and threw splendour round 
their possessors. Some of the most ancienf poems in the 
Provenqal language, were written by William IX. Count of 
Poitou, bom 1071 ; and in the twelfth century, Richard I, 
King of England, exercised his talents in lyri£ composition, 
and produced one song, in conjunction with Blondel, a bard 
who enjoyed that monarch’s friendship; a fact to which it is 

•I 

impossible to allude, and not feel impelled to relate the inte* 
resting event to which it afterwards gave birth, and from 
which it will never be separated. 

** Blondiaux,” says a faiihful translation of the old Chro- 
niquCy was a poet, (\f wlioni it is not told exactly when he 
was born, or when he died; but he is* found to have been 
known to Richard I. of England, who died m ihc year IviOO. 

** Richard having had, in the Holy Wars, a quarrel jvit^ the 
Duke of Austria, w'as unwilling, at Jijs return home, to pass 
in his public character through the Austiian’dominions, on 
account of the Duke; or through those of France, for fear of 
Philip Augustus ; and therefore travelled in disguise. But 
the Duke being informed of his arrival, seized him and con- 


* The fragments of these bards form the principal materials for tlic 
history of this dark period. IVithout their aid, the annals of "Europe 
would have been very defective ; and the light they served to throw * 
upon some important evejrls, greatly sanction Bayle in saying that a 
collection of old ballads is not an unpiohtable companion to an his* 
torian. 

• - 

Y 2 
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fined him in a castle, where he remained prisoner, none know¬ 
ing for a long time where he wasi, 

** Richard had retained in his service and friendship a 
minstrel or bard, whose name was Blondel. The bard 
lo;mg his patron, felt his .subsistence cut short, and the liap> 
pioess of his life very much impaired. He found the ac¬ 
count well verified, of the king’s departure from the Holy 
Land, but met with none that could tell with certainty whi¬ 
ther he was gone ; and therefore wandered over many coun¬ 
tries to try whether he could find him by any intelligence. 

** It happened, after a considerable time \))us spent, that 
Blondel came to a city near the castle in which Richard was 
confined, and asking his host to whom it belonged, was told 
that it was one of the fortresses of the Duke of Austria. 
Blondel then inquired whether there were any prisoners in 
it, which w^as a question that he always took some indirect 
method of introducing; and was answered by his host, that 
there was one prisoner, who had been there more than a 
year, and that he was not able to tell who he was. 

Blondel having received this information, made use of 
the, ge^'eral reception which minstrels find, to make a'c- 

I 

quaintance in the castle; but though he was admitted, could 
never obtain a sight of the prisoner, to know whether he was 
the king; till one day, he placed himself over against a 
wmdow of the tow'cr in which Richard was kept, and began 
to sing the French song which they had formerly composed 
together. When the king heard the song, he knew that the 
singer was Blondel; and when half of it was sung, he began 
the other half, and completed it. Blondel then knowing the 
residence and condition of Richard, went back to England, 
and related his adventure to the English barons.” 

The song here alluded to is preserved in an old French 
romance, entitled La Tour T'enebreuse, or the Black 
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Tower.” The original is in the ancient language of Pro¬ 
vence. The following translaticm will enable the reader to 
judge of the ideas and sentiments:— 

Your beauty, lady fair, 

None vie'vs withoift delight; 

But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite; 

Yet this I patient see, 

While all are shuan’d like me. 

No nymph my heart can wound, 

If favour she divide, 

And smile on till around, 

Unwilling to decide: 

I’d rather hatred bear, 

Than love with others share *. 

A trodbadour of the name of Gaucelm, another favourite 
of Richard, and wlio accompanied him to what has been 
called the Holy Waxiy has left a poem on the death of his 
benefactor (now in the Vatican, among the MSS. be¬ 
queathed to that library by the Queen of Sweden) with the 
original music^ Iby the bard himself^ who was no Jes| ap¬ 
plauded for the music than for the wprds of hls«coinpositions. 
Gaue’eJm, it appears, had tasted of misfortune before he lost 
his royal patron, which event completed his misery, and ex¬ 
torted from him the poetical expression of his grief. The 
melody. Dr. Burney tells trs, is the most ancient which ho 
had seen to Provencal words. The following is reduced 
from the original, to modern notation, by the Doctor him¬ 
self, who has added to it a bass of his own, from which I 
have but little deviated. * * 


Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors^ includes the 
Lay, or Song qf Complaint, wQtten by Richard during his' impri¬ 
sonment. • 
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SONG. 


}Vords and Melody hy Gaucelm^ Friend and Troubadour 
of Richard I. King of England. . 
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Among the church melodies of this time, many Were very 
dorid and embellished, compared with the plain'^chant: and 
it has been reasonably supposed, that such indulgences of 
the fancy were appropriated, and codlincd, to festivals ^nd 
holy times; at which seasons, certain portions of the service 
were allowed to b^erformed with additionaf ornaments and 
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gVaces, and m faux-hourdon^ or counterpoint*. It seems, 
indeed, extravagant to suppose, \hat in those times of re¬ 
ligious fanaticisrn, these lighter melodies and portions of 
the church service were used in common, and made the 
topics of public festivity ; fot certain it is, that a hol^ day was 
a day of rejoicing and merriment, andllhat our word holiday 
is not more directly a compound of holy and day^ than our 
seasons of mirth are the relics of religious banquets. On 
these occasions the Jlorid chant of the church was the vocal 
music employed ; and in France, Songs did not become 
common till, the reign of Philip Augustus f. • The most an¬ 
cient of these are called lays. M. L’Fveque de la Ravaliere 
says, in his Ancientc des Chansons j that “ these compositions 
were amorous elegies, or tender laments.” The origin of 
this species of song, he then proceeds to inform us, “ is 
such as render it necessarily plaintive ; as the word lai is 
imagined to have been derived from the Latin word lessus, 
signifying complaints; and lamentations.” However,” adds 
he, ** there are some lays which dejSAibe moments of joy 
and pleasure, rqther than sorrow and pain ; and others upon 
sacred subjects .j;.” 


* The French have always been passionately fond of music. Pepin 
made the chants of the church (which were indeed Roman) his par¬ 
ticular study; and his son Charlemagne had Roman masters to 
teach it, nn*d(establish schools for it in all paits of his empire. 

f Gautier de Coincy, an ecclesiastic of St. Mcdard de Soissons, 
composed a considerable number, which are still extant in MSS. 

X Chaucer never uses the word lay In any other than a plaintive 
sense. ^ 

And in a lettre wrote he all his sorowe. 

In mancre yf a complaint or a lay^ • 

Unto his fair freshe lady May. C.\nt. Tales, v. 9754. 

In Spenser, however, wc iiud*its signification extended to the more 
cheerful sentiments. 
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The editor of ancient Fabliaux el Contes Francis says, 
with every appearance in liis favour, that tales and songs were 
the most ancient species of Gallic poetry. The French, na¬ 
turally gay, mirthful, volatile, and more attached to this kind 
of composition than other, nations, communicated their pre- 
d/le( lions to their neighbours. Of these songs or tales, 
they jnust have produced a great number; since in social 
meetings, the unvaried custom was, for each of the company 
either to sing a song, or relate a story; as appears by the 
conclusion of the fable of the priest, qui ot Mere d force: 

k. • • 

A cest mots fenisi cis Fabliaux 
Que nous avons en rime mis, 

Pour conter devant uos amis. 

And from the ditty of the Sacristan of Clugny, by John 
ChapeJain, w'e collect, that it w'as customary for a bard to 

pay his reckoning with a story, or a song: 

« 

Usage mt en Normandie, 

Que qui hahergiez est, qu^il die 
Fable ou Chanson a son osic 
Caste costume pas n’ere ostc 
Sij’e Jehans li Chapelains. 

In Nonfiamly a song or tale 
Is current coin for wine or ale ; 

Nor does the friendly host require 
For bed and board a better hire. 

The songs of the thirteenth century were of various kinds: 
some moral, some mirthful, and others amatory. But secu- 


To the maiden’s sounding timbrels sung 
In well attuned notes a joyous lay. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakspeare and Miltoo^use it as a general appellation for song. 


4 
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lar melody had yet deviated but little from the florid chant 
of the church; and like that, was written in square notes 
upon staves of four lines, in the C cliff, and without any signs 
for time*. Not only the embellishments depended upon 
the taste and abilities of the singer, but the movement itself 
was left to his choice and judgment; and when he accoin*- 
panied himself, a practice'almost universal, the notes of his 
instrifment were in unison with those of Ms voice. The 
two prevailing instruments at this time were the harp and 
the viol. Of these the harp was considered as the most 
dignified; ahd hence the romancers place it qi the hands of 
their princes and great men, as Homer and the other Greek 
bards give llie l^re to their heroes and sages. 

The harp was so highly esteemed, that its powers were 
made the subject of a poem. This poem was called Le Diet 
(le la Harpe^ or ** the Ditty, or Poem, upon the Harp.’* In 
extolling the instrument, it speaks of it as too good to be 
profaned in taverns, or places of common amusement;” and 
declares that it should be used by knights, esquires, 
clerks, persons of rank, and ladies with plump and beautiful 
handsand that “ its courteous and gentle sound .5 sj^ould 
be heard only by the elegant and gopd f.” * . 

The viol was frequently used as an accompaniment to the 
harp; and excepting that it had frets, and possessed more 
than four strings, was the same with the modern violin: at 


* It was not till towards the end of St. Lewis’s reign that the stave 
consisted of five lines. 

•f The harp of these times contained twenty-five strings.* It is a 
fact too curious not to be noticed, that upon each of these the poets* 
bestowed an allegorical name. One string was called Liberality^ 
another Wealth, a third Politeness, a fourth Youth, a fifth Beakly, 
and so forth. Thus, in order to compliment his mistress, in the 
highest posslblf^ strain of gallahfly, the baid compared his mistress to 
a harp. 
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Iteast, tlic violin liad its foundation in this instrument. Tho 
viol, though fretted, was played .with a how, and w'as wholly 
distinct from the xiielle, the tones of which were produced by 
the friction of a wheel. The former is thought by some to 
have been antjarly favourjte in France: an idea sanctioned 
b r the exterior of an antique bason, or ewer, dug up near 
Soissons, upon which is the representation of a musician 
performing on a viol with a long bow ; the engravitig of 
which was thought by the late antiquary, L'Abbe Le Beuf, 
to be the workmanship of the seventh or • eighth century. 
But, indeed, many ancieat and respectable monuments in 
France, upon which the viol is seen, offer their proofs of the 
esteem in which it has so long been held in that country ; 
as well as that they seem to sliow, that those minstrels who 
performed upon it, must have been in the highest estimation 
with the public. The following verses of an old French poet, 
quoted by Duchesne in his edition of Alain Chartier, do 
not ill describe the office of those musicians who accom¬ 
panied such bards a^ sung their own historical songs at the 
festivals held by the great. 

«» 

Qiiand les tables otees furcnt, 

Cil juyleour iit pies esturent, 

S'ont viols et harpes prises 
Chansons, sous, vers et reprises, 

Et de gestes chanti nos ont. 

Koman du Tournoyement de I’Antechrist. 

When the cloth was ta’en away, 

Minstrels strait began to play ; 

And while harps and viols join 
Itaptnr’d bards in strains divine. 

Loud the trembling arches rung 
With the noble deeds we sung *. 


* Dr. Burney justly^observes that tberp were four different species 
of performers, all included under the old French term jouglerie. The 
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Though strolling musicians, who abounded in France, 
were, in the time of Charlemagne, so irregular in their con¬ 
duct, that he forbade thew admission into convents; and 
during the reign of Philip Augustus, the troubadours and 
minstrels were so far involved in tjie same disgrace, that, for 
some time, they w'ere banished the kingdom ; yet they were 
the only living depositaries of that k^o^yledge and politeness, 
upon which the fate of letters and civilizecf manners then 
depended. L’Abbe de Longchamps, in his Tableau His-' 
torique de Gem de LetlreSy does not hesitate to pronounce 
the jougleurs, or- troubadours and minstrels, to have been 
the fathers of literature in France. ** It was they,'* says 
he, “ who banished scholastic quarrels and ill breeding, and 
who polished the demeanour, established the rules of genti¬ 
lity, enlivened the conversation, and purified the gallantry of 
its inhabitants. That uibaiiity which distinguishes the 
French from the people of other countries, was the fjuit of 
their songs; and if it* is not fiom them we derive our virtues, 
they at least taught us how to render them amiable.” 

From a metrical tale still subsisting in the libiaiics of 
France, and in the Bodleian Library, we collect soir^J idea of 
the several talents that were necessary to qualify a minstrel of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The piece is entitled 
LiCs Deux MeneslrierSy the Tw'o Minstrels. The subject 
matter consists of the representation of the meeting of two 
companies'of minstrels at a castle, who endeavour,to amuse 
its lord by counterfeiting quarrels. One of each party 
being selected for the wordy war, it commences by the first 
speaker’s assertion *of his superior professional skill. His 


troubadours, who set and sung their own verses; the singers, who 
rehearsed the coinjiosltions of otlicrs ; the romancers, w'ho chanted 
their metrical histories ; and ,lhp mere harpers, or violists, who ao- 
coAipanied those who sung, or performed without any singing at all. 
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boast is, that he can tell stories in verse, both in the Ro- 
manse and Latin tongue*, can sing forty lays and heroic 
songSy as well as every other kind of songs which may be 
called for; that also he knows tales of adcentures, particu¬ 
lar!” those of the Round,Table s and in short, that he can 
siii'i; innumerable romances, such*' as Vivian, Reinbold the 
Dane, &c. and relate the stories of Flora and White Flower. 
He finishes the enumeration of his talents, by facetiously 
informing his opponent and the spectators, that “ he did not 
choose his present employment for want of knowing others ; 
for he was possessed of many secrets, by- which he could 
soon have made a fortune. He knew how to circle an egg, 
bleed cats, blow beef, and cover houses with omelets. He 
also knew the art of making goats’ caps, cows’ bridles, dogs’ 
gloves, hares’ armour, joint-stool cases, scabbards for hedg¬ 
ing-bills ; and if he w'^ere furnished with a couple of harps, 
he would make such music as they never heard before.” 
The other now, in turn, extols himself in much the same 
strain, and concludes with the following song; w'hich, w'hile 
it serves as a sample of the poetry of this strolling, lower 
order of minstrels, informs its of some of the instruments 
then in use*.* 


* III the thirteenth century, the French had more than thirty dif¬ 
ferent musical instruments. Among them were flutes, haqis with ten 
strings, hauthois, bassoons, trumpets, small kettle drums carried by a 
boy and beaten by a man, the cymbaliim, tambour <1e basque, two 
long speaking-trumpets, two large hand-bells, guitars, bagpipes of 
various forms and size,' a dulcimer in shape, but held against the 
breast and thrummed with the fingers, a vielle, viols, or rebecs with 
three string, and regals, or portable organs. Of the style and cha¬ 
racter of the music, which was then performed upon these instru¬ 
ments, the following piece, said to have been composed about that 
time, will serve to give the reader some idea. 
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All tlie minstrel art I know, 

I the viol well can ; 

I i\\e pipe anil syrinx blo '', 

Ha$'p and gigne my hand obey. 
Psaltery, symphony, and rote, 

Help to charm the list’ninjv throng:, * 
And Armonia lends its note 
Whdf' 1 warble forth iny son^. 

I have edes and fables plenty, • 

Satires, past’rals, full of sport. 

St)ngs to vielle I’ve more than twenty, 
Ditties too, of ev’ry sort. 

I frofrijovers tokens bef.r, • 

I can flow’ry chaplets weave, 

' Am’rous belts can well prepare, 

And with courteotis speech deceive. 


RIIYDLAN MARSH, or THE TUNE OF MORVAII. 
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It is to be regretted, that with respect to the melodies to 
which the metrical romances were*sung, we have no certain 
information. The most rational cojijecture is, that they 
were nearly, if not quite, as siniple as the ecclesiastical 
cliants; and that, as these tales generally ran Out to a great 
length, the air, or tune, was, by necessity, often repeated.^ 
The author of an olt* roniance called frerard de f^oussil- 
lon^ professes to have written it fioni the inodeTl of the Song 
of Antioch, '>n\)l\c\\ wc may suppose to mean, that its measure 
is adapted to- the same tune *. 

Of the love songs»of the Ficiuih it behoves 

me to speak with some particidarlty. They are of remote 
antiquity ; and exhibit a gallant and polite people equally 



* To write new songs to old tunes, was as common at that time 
as ever it has been since : and the rnodern practice of making vhiia- 
tions upon old melodics, bi hy no means a novel resource of dulness. 
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prompt to celebrate the courage of their heroes, and the 
charms of their mistresses: 

The military songs were generally sung in chorus by the 
whole army, while advancing upon the enemy; and the privi- 
leje of leading off the strain appertained to the bard by whom 
it had been composed. Charlemagne, like our Alfred, was 
highly partial to these heroic songs; and|jlikc him, commanded 
that they should be'collected ; and even learnt many of them 
by heart. However, new' achievements form new topics, and 
these, by degrees, take place of, and obliterate the subjects 
of prior compositions. The victories of Alfred' eclipsed the 
glory of his predecessors, and were echoed through the land 
in strains that superseded the old popular songs, and gave a 
fresher and warmer ardour to their interested auditory. The 
same result occurred on other occasions. The ballad in 
praise of Roland silenced the songs it followed, was sung by 
a French knight, at the landing of William the Conqueror, 
and continued in favour among the soldiers of France, as 
late as the battle of Poictiers, in the time of their King 
John; who, upon reproaching one of his men for singing it 
at a fltne when there were no Rolands, w'as shrewdly an¬ 
swered, that another Charlemagne would soon produce a 
new Roland, The words of this ballad, popular as they were 
in the fourteenth century, have not come down to us entire. 
The Marquis de Paulmy has collected what he could of 
them; but even these would be too long for inseriion in a 
history purely musical. The melody the reader is entitled to 
expect. It is simple, bold and varied ; and is calculated to 
impr,ess us with a high idea of the ballad music of near four 
hundred years back. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Soldiers ! the valiant Roland sin^; 

Of France is he the proudest glory ; 

From Roland Gaul’s best honoui's spring; 

Through him she shines in deathless story. 
Brave Roland, e'^en in earliest years, 
Display’d the future hero’s meiit; 

While flow’d his mother’s timid tears, 

Ills sire approv’d his dawning spirit, 
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“ His rising strcngtli, what courage joins!” 

The father crie<l, his joy declaring'; 

“ If wild his mind, iiis heart combines 
A warrior’s fire and warrior’s daring.” 

Soldiery! the valiant Roland sing ; 

Of Fiance is he the proudest glory; , 

From Uoland flaul’s best honours spring ; 

Through him she shines in deathless story. Busbt, 

On the subject of love, no songs in the French language 
are more tender and pathetic than those of the unfortunate 
Chatclain de Qouc^ N£)t less dislinguighed by his pas- 


* The story of Chatelain de Coney, given in a chronicle written 
about the year 1380, is truly tragical. “ In the time of Philip Au¬ 
gustus and Richard I. Coucy, a valorous and accomplished knight in 
Verraandois, six leagues from Noj'on, in Picardy, was extremely 
enamoured with the wife of the lord of Fayel, his neighbour. After 
many difficulties and sufferings incident to such an attachment, tJio 
lover determined to take the cross, and accompany the kings of France 
and England to the Holy Land. The lady of Fayel, when she dis¬ 
covered his intention, wrought for him a beautiful net, with a mix- 
ture of silk and her own hair, which he fastened to his helmet, and 
ornamented th^ t«ssels with* large peails. The parting of these lovers 
was of course extremely tender.. On the arrival of Couey in Pales¬ 
tine, he performed many gallant and heroic actions, in hopes that 
their fame would leach the ears of the beloved object whom lie had 
left in Europe ; but unfortunately, at a siege, in which <-he Christians 
were repulsed by the Saracens, he received a wound, which was soon 
pronounced to be mortal; upon which he entreated his esquire, the 
instant he should he dead, to have his heart embalmed, ani^ carry it 
to the ^ady of Fayel, together with the ornament which she had 
worked for him, in a little casket, and other tokens of her affection, 
and a letter full of tendei’fiess, written with his own hand, on his 
death-bed. 

In this request he was punctually obeyed by his friend and esquire ; 
but unfortunately, on his arrival ih France, when he was hovering 
about the castle of the lady’s residence, in order to seize the first 
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sion anri his talents, than his untoward fate, he has left be¬ 
hind him many poetical specimens of amatory elegance, 
among which are ^ome that may rank with the most affecting 
Jyrics of any age or country. The following words, and 
sample of his taste for melody, will*exhibit him In the charac¬ 
ter of a musician as well as a poet. 


opportunity that offered of delivering the casket into her own hands, 
he was discovered by the lord of Fayel, her husband, who knowing 
him, and suspecting that he was charged with dispatches to his wife, 
from the ChateUiin, Whom he hated mdre than any other human crea¬ 
ture, he fell upon the esquire, and would have instantly put him to 
death, had he not begged for mercy, and informed him of the busi¬ 
ness with which lie was entrusted by his late master. The enraged 
husband therefore seizing the casket, dismissed the affaighted esquire, 
and went instantly to his cook, whom he ordered to dress the em¬ 
balmed heart, witli such sauce as would make it palatable, and serve 
it up for dinner. In tliis he was obeyed by the cook, who at th-o^same 
time prepared a similar di^ili, in appearance, for his lord’s use, of which 
he ate, while his lady dined upon the hc^rt of her lover. After 
dinner, the .Seigneur de Favel asked how she liked the dish of w'hich 
she had bqen eating. On lier answering, ‘ very well‘ I thought,’ 
said he, ‘you would be pleased with it j supposing it to»be a viand 
of which you were always very fondj'sind for that reason I had it 
dressed.’ The lady suspecting nothing, made no reply ; but her lord 
continuing the subject, asked her if she knew what she had been 
eating. She replied in the negative. ‘ Why then,’said he, ‘ for your 
greater satisfaction, I must inform you, that you have eaten the heart 
of the Chatelain de Coucy.' To be thus reminded of her friend, 
made her very uneasy, although she could not believe that her hus¬ 
band was serious, till he shewed her the casket and letter; which, 
when she had examined and perused, her countenance changed; and 
after a short pause, she said to Fay el, ‘It is true, indeed, that you* 
have helped me to a viand which I very much loved; but it is the 
last 1 shall ever eat; as, “after that, every food would be insipid.* She 
then retii’ed to her chamber; and as she never more ’could be pre¬ 
vailed upon to tdke any kind of sdstenance, fasting and affliction soon 
ended her existence.” 
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TJ^ANSLATJO^. 

When Ihe nightin^aK’ shall sinsf 
Son^s of love from night to morn ; 

When the rose and lily spring, 

And the devr bespangles thorn: 

Then should I my voice expand, 
liike a lover fond and true, 

Cofild I ^ut its tunes command, 

And the tender strain pursue; 

But his love ivho fears to tell, 

Notes of passion ne’er can swell. 

• 

In the Bodleian Library is a copy of an ancient metrical 
romance called the Roman tVAlexandre, begun as early as 
1150, but continued by two other authors, and finished in 
the thirteenth century *. In the middle of the poem is the 
following song, set to music in Gregorian notes. The me¬ 
lody; 'though scanty and monotonous, is so regular, facile 
and smooth, that it might pass for a production of the pre¬ 
sent time. For its reduction into modern notation, the 
reader is obliged to the ingenious industr) of the late Dr. 
Burney.* M"or ,*lie purpose of relieving the sameliness of 
the air, 1 have given some diversity to the bass. 


* The Roman d'Alexandre had great celebrity in its tinje, and 
long continued to delight the loveis of metrical narration. The ac¬ 
count transmitted respecting it by a learned friend of Dr. Burney’s at 
Paris, was, that it is “ divided into three parts, and was written by 
three di^fferent authors.” Each of these parts, it seems, has a dif- 
. ferent title: the first is called he Roman d'Alexandre; the second La 
Vengeance Alexandre; and the third Za il/brt Alexandre, The 
whole poem comprises near twenty thousand lines. 
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At the head of the French songs that have been pre¬ 
served, are those of Tliibaut, king of Navarre, while the 
ballads best known in the Provencal language, were from 


the pen of Guillaume IX. Duke of Aqiiitain. Of Thjbaut, 
it is related, that he was the admirer of Queen Blanche of 
Castile, mother of St. Lewis, in praise of whom many of 
his songs were written. Lcs Grandcs Chroniques de France 
inform us, that to allay tlic violent and hopcle#s passion he 
had conceived for Blanche, he was advised to devote him¬ 
self to the study of music and poctryj^ which he did so suc¬ 
cessfully, that he pioduced “the most beautiful songs and 
melodies that have ever been heard.” A.t any rate, they 
are curi/>us, not only as further samples of the state of 
music in r'lance at that early period, but as specimens of 
royal talent in llie compound exeition of a poet and musi¬ 
cian*. Of these pieces, I shall present the reader w ith tw'o: 
one serious, and one gay. Both arc copies from the fac 
similes made by Dr. Burney, from the originals, Found 
among the MSS. of the Queen of Sweden, in the Vati¬ 
can : and arc reduced by the Doctor into modern notation, 
with bars, and a base of his own subjoining. 


Bards in this king’s time, whetlier professional or of any other 
rank, were expected to be able to set their own verses to music. Of 
William Count of Poi|ou it was said, that ilsut hied trouver et hien 
ehanter: that is, that he could write verses, and compose music for them. 
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SONG 


IVrillcn and composed by Tliibauf, JOng of Navarre. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

GENERAL STATE OF MJLJSIC, FROM. THE BEGINNING 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY TO THE TIME OF 

HAMBOIS, THE FIRST DOCTO|l IN MUSIC. 

« 

The specimens' iilready given* of musical 'composition, 
in Fiance, have been purely meiodial. It was not till the 
early part of the fourteenth ^;entury, that written discaiit 
was generally employed in that country; at least, n6 re¬ 
mains of French counterpoint of an earlier date have reached 
us Indeed, the first samples of French music in parts, 
properly so entitled, appeared in a volume of Virclais, bitll'ids, 
rondeanXy and other poems, by Guillaume de Muchau, who 
flourished about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
by the Count dc jCaylus, has been styled poet and musician. 
Some of these pieces the author set to music for *a« single 
voice, and others in four parts, triplum, tenor,'contratenor, 
and another part, which he has not uuined. By the appear¬ 
ance of ^h§ scores, the melody, in full compositions, was 
always given to the tenor. At this period, notes of a lo¬ 
zenge form "were very generally used; which, when their 
heads were/ m// or open, were called minims; but a still 

quicker note being occasionally wanted, the white or open 

• • • 

note received that appellation, and the black were palled 


* It has been pretended, that compositions in counterpoint of a da<#> 
earlier than this have been preserved ; but they must consist of wild 
and irregular con^jiinations nut properly ranging under the head of 
what we now mean by music in parts. 
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les noirs. The dissection of notes, for the purpose of express^ 
ing an accelerated motion, became now very common ; and 
was carried to an extent that gave great offence and scan¬ 
dal to pious and sober Christians! But so different was 
even this advanced state of notation from that which hRs 
been used within the last century and a half, that to the ge¬ 
nerality of modern musicians it would be utterly unintelli¬ 
gible In the British Museum, there is, among the frag¬ 
ments of three musical treatises, the music of a French song 
composed as late as the end of the fourteenth century, which 
is without bars, and possesses no other indication of its 
measure than what is to be collected from the intermixtura 
of black, lozenge-formed, or -square notes. According to 
these, its proper division, in modern characters, would be as 
follows:— 


AIR OF A FRENCH SONG; 

Composed at the latter end of the Fourteenth Century 
(Words in the MS. illegible). 



* In the Pepysian Collection, Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
there are copies of music, of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
•entnries, which musical antiquaries can decipher. 
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The reader cannot have proceeded through this long 
course of observations on the early French music, wlth^^iit 
tlie desire of becoming acquainted with the state of com¬ 
position ill Italy, the land whose language is music, *—die 
land destined to produce the finest vocal composers of which 
the world can boast. , * 

According to Conticelli, (EloquSnza Toscana) the first 
Italian poetry was lyrical: but he thinks that the first songs 


Metastasio* has prononncod the Italian language trfbe Musicd 
Stessa : and Gravina says, that the Tuscans brought the people over 
to their democratic opinions by the sweetness of their tongue. Mu- 
ratori asserts, that the French, Spanish, and Italian languages, were 
little more than different modifications, not of the pure and elegant 
Latin used by the higher and educated orders of the ancient Koroans, 
but of a rustic, plebeian ^dialect, spoken only by the lower and igng- 
rant classes. He, however, justly insists, that there is more pure 
Latin in the Italivi, than in any other modern language. 
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of the modems were written in Sicily, whence he says, the 

art of composing them passed to the troubadours of Pro- 

• 

vence *, and thence to the Italians, among whom the art 
arrived about the middle of the thirteenth century, the tim§ 
when, if we are to believe Crescimbeni, the Italian language 
was almost completely formed. Muratori says, (and his 
assertion is probable), that mus.k did not perish in the 
middle ages. In support of thii opinion, he ipentions from 
the History of Malaspina^, a procession of women singing 
through the streets, accompanied with cymbals, drums, 
flutes, and other musical instruments, in (he year 12f)8, when 

Prince Conrad was marching against Charles I. King of 

• • 

Sicily. Also he says, the Pagan custom was continued, of 
hiring women (prceficcc) to sing and weep at funerals, and 
chant epithalamiums, at the weddings of the wealthy. In 
Tuscany, and other parts of Italy, actors, musicians and 
siqgers, under the titles of Giullari and Giocolartf were 
retained at the courts of princes, or in the habit of fre¬ 
quently appearing there, to amuse and exhilarate the com¬ 
pany. Their pay was munificent; bu| did not consist 
wholl) of money. Costly and gorgeous robes were often a 
part of their reward.« Benvenuto Aliprando, an old rustic 
poet, describes a marriage at the great court of Mantua in 
the year 1340; upon which occasion the mu^i^,ians were 
presented with a variety of rich and precious vestments: and 
the same .author tells us, that at the nuptials of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, son of Edward III. of England, and Violante, 
the daughter of Galeazo Visconti, Duke of Milan, the 


^ Petrarch doubted whether the Sicilians were indebted to the 

o • 

Pi-ovenqals, or the Provencals to the Sicilians, for the art of lyrical 
poetry. 
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biidegroom presented five hundred superb dresses to the 
attendant minstrels and singers *. This eustom, during 
ihe fourteenth ceqtury, travelled into England, where it con¬ 
tinued till the establishment of the king’s band. 

. The most ancient melodies to be, found in Italy, originally 
set to Italian words, are iu a collection of Laudi Spiritualty 
or sacred songs, preserved in a manuscript of the Maglia- 
becchi Library at •Florencoi'. These religious poems be¬ 
came very popular throughout Italy. At Florence, as early 
as 1310, a society was formed expressly for their practice 
and perfdrma.uce^*^ In 1485, and soon afterwards, several 
collections of them were published; and in the following 
century, many more, among which were productions of Po- 
litian, Bembo, Lodovico Martelli, and other eminent poets. 
These spiritual canticles were, at first, little more than 
chants; and were unaccompanied with a bass; but they 
gradually assumed a harmonized form; and were succes¬ 
sively sung in two, three, and four parts. ** There are at 
Florence,” says Sansovino, in his Commentary on Boccaccio 
(published in 1546) ** severd schools of artizans and me¬ 
chanics, among which are those of Orsanmichple, l^nta 
Maria Novella. Every Saturday, after nine* o’clo'ck, these 
assemble in the church, and xbere sing five or six laudi, in 
four parts the words of which are by Lorenzo de Medici, 
Pulci, and Giambellari; and at every laud, they change the 


* Musicians were always addicted to dress. Virgil speaks of the 
flowing vest of Orpheus. Arion leaped into the sea ricMg attired; 
and Antigenides wore a saffron rode and Milesian slippers. £ven ki 
the time of Petrarch, poets and musicians were distinguished by thdr 
habiliments; and Dante, jt is said, was buried in the poetical stole.^ 

■f Father Menesti'ier thought that hymns, canticles, and mysteries, 
in the vulgar toqgues of Europe,, had their origin from the prljgrime 
who went to the Holy Land* 

4 
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singers, and to the sound of the-organ, discover a Madonna^ 
which iinishes the festival. And these singers, who are called 
laudesi, have a precentor, whom they denominate their cap¬ 
tain or leader.” 

The following is a spepimen of the melodies sung by the , 
laudi. sv 


TO THE BLESSED TRINITY. 
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Of the state of secular music during this dark period, the 
memorials are but few, ahd those few but scanty in their 
intelligence. But the time was not very/distant when the 
progress of the harmonic science in its provinces of passion 
and temporal amusement, would not only procure for it a 
Ikrgei' portion of the historian's notice, but raise it to a dig¬ 
nity not dependent upon poetical support. In consequence 
of the multiplication of characters for the expression of 
different durations of sounds, a species of composition arose, 
which proved capable of affording exquisite pleasure to the 
ear, .and a high grati6cation*to the mind, without the aid of 
poetical numbers, and the melodious articulations of the human 
voice. Nevertheless, it continued to add its force to the* 
charms of verse; and the sonnets of a Petrarch were in¬ 
debted to its mellifluous aid for an influence over the heart, 

. * m * 

which, without the influence of sound, even their own in¬ 
trinsic excellence had scarcely commanded. It is much to 
be lamented, that none of the original melodies exist, to 
which those exquisite effusions of Petrarch’s muse were 
originally set; not because w'e can reasonably suppose that 
they competed in beauty with the poetry they accompanied *, 


* The arts of Poetry and Music have never advanced in any 
country with equal steps. The principal reason of which maybe, that 
music is a language constituting a science in itself; a science which 
the student may acquire, and yet remain ignorant of the higher rules 
of composition; as he may learn those rules, and yet And himself 
iinqualihed to compose. The elements of poetry are words, the sense 
of which every one comprehends, while those of music are sounds, 
with the relations and bearings of which only musicians are acquainted. 
Poetry cannot be enjoyed without toeing understood ; but music can 
delight the uninitiated. Poetry exists by its.own ideas, conveyed to 
us through a medium common to all minds; music speaks under a 
regulation of laws not necessary-to be explained to the hearer. In a 
word, the import the materials of poetry is forced upon 
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(for probably, they were no more to be ’compared to the airs 
of modern times, than the music Henry Lawes set to Mil¬ 
ton’s Comus, to ijiat applied to the same drama by the late 
Dr. Ame;) but they might have thrown a light upon the then 
state of secular composition of which history now would 
be happy to avail herself. By some writers it has beefi 
said, that in Italy, music .was the last .cultivated of any of 
the polite arts; and one author, even 6f tfie last century, 
has gone so far as to affirm, that in that country, it is not 
yet established upon true principles : and, with Muratori, he 
complains of the. degeneracy and corruption of music in 

Italy, and of its having ceased to copy nature, and to appeal 

% 

to the heart. 

That music in parts^ that is, figurative counterpoint, and 
performance in concert, had in the fourteenth century, ar¬ 
rived at some respectable degree of -improvement, seems 
evident, from an account published in Padua, 1549, of the 
ceremonies of Petrarch’s coronation. It informs us, that in 
the procession, there were two choirs of music, one vocal, 
and the other instrumental, which were constantly singing 
and playing by turns in sweet ’harmony.” Acid Wi the 
Chronicle of Frankfort, published, in 1360, it is observed, 

that music was amplified by new singers, and a figura¬ 
tive kind, of composition unknown before.” Also, from a 
writer, who survived Petrarch only two years, we collect 
somd interesting particulars. The Decamerojie of Boc¬ 
caccio tells us, that during the plague at Florence, one of 
the methods resorted to, for alleviating the horrors of that 
dreadful calamity, was that of musical exercise, v^cal and 
instrumental; a resource, of which the respectable inhabit* 


hour to hour; ^while that of th^ elements of musical composition can 
only be attained by a long course of indefatigable exertion. 
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ants at least, could well avail themselves; for the author 
adds, that all the ladies and gentlemen were not only skilled 
in song, but able instrumental performers. But to what 
latitude we may justl;^ extend the sense of these expressions, 
is do iblful. If we consider how simple and inartificial was 
the music of the middle ages, speaking generally, we shall 
find ourselves obliged to conclude, that no very extraordi- 
nary powers were necessary for its performance : and it is 
worth observing, that the writers of those times are not 
very lavish of their praises of musical execution.' The first 
instajnee of reported skill, accompanied with the author’s 
avowal of his admiration, is in the TJves of Illustrious Flo^ 
rentines, by Philip Villani, wiio fiourishcd about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Speaking of Francesco Cieco, 
that biographer says, ** Many are the Florentines who have 
rendered themselves •memorable by the art of music ; but 
all those of former times have been far surpassed by Fran¬ 
cesco Cieco, who, during childhood, was deprived of sight 
by the small-pox. He was the son of Jacopo, a Floren¬ 
tine painter, of great probity and simplicity of manners; 
and being' arrived at adofescence, and beginning to" be sen¬ 
sible of the misery of blindness, in order to diminish the 
honor of perpetual night, he began in a childish manner to 
sing; but advancing towards maturity, and becoming more 
and more captivated with music, he began seriously to study 
it, as an art, first by learning to sing, and afterw/^nls by ap¬ 
plying himself to the practice of instruments, particularly 
the organ; which^ without ever having seen the keys, he soon 
played in so masterly and sweet a manner, as astonished 
«very hearer. Indeed, his superiority was soon acknowledged 
so unanimously, that, by the common consent of all the musi¬ 
cians of his time, he was publicly honoured at Venice, with 
the laurel crown for his performance on the organ, before 
the King of Cyprus the Duke of Venice, in the manner 
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of a poet laureat. Cieco died in 13$0, and is buried in 

the church of St. Laurence.” 'The musical abilities of 

Cieco, distinguished as they were, appear to have at least 

been equalled, if not transcended, by the celebrated Antonio, 

surnamed da^V Organi. Of this organ performer,Christoplier 

Landino, in his commentary upon Dante, says, “We havfe 

seen and heard in our ovvn times, the. famous Antonio, of 

* • ' 
whom it might be observed, that, as many persons went 

from Cadiz, the remotest part of Spain, to Rome, in order 

to see the historian Livy ; so many most excellent musicians 

have come from .England, and die most distant regions of 

the norths crossing the sea, Alps, and Appenines, in order 

to hear the* performances of Antonio.” By these striking 

instances of excellence in organ performance, it would seem 

that at this time that noble instrument was much and very 

generally* practised. The powers of Cieco and Antonio, 

regarded by themselves, wo&ld only prove that organ, music 

was successfully cultivated in Italy; but, if we take into 

view the circumstance of their talents*attracting the attcii> 

tion of the musicians of England^ and the most distant 

regions of the North, we shall be obliged to cons lydtkihat 

the organ was also a favourite in England, abd most of the 

countries of Europe ; and that, consequently,' good organists 

formed a considerable portion of the professional musicians 

of the fourteenth century. 

But of all the instruments in use at this time, no one 
appears to have been so highly and so generally esteemed 
as the harp. One of its great advanta||ps over the organ, 
no dotibt, ’was its portability. The bards and minstrels 
could bear it about with them in their peregrinations,, 
when it would serve the, purpose, either of entertaining the 
auditors W'ith its tontfs, independently of those of the voiCe, 
or as an accompaniment the melody of song. In Wales, 
the balUds of'which country are of very high antiquity, the 
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harp was so great d favourite, and the ability to perform 
upon it deemed so high an accomplishment, as to be ne¬ 
cessary to the completion bf a gentleman’s education** 
With the Saxons and Danes the harp was an instrument of 
equal estimahon. The songs sung to it for the victory ob¬ 
tained by Athelstan, and those on the occasion of the death 
of Edgar, as also the use to which Alfred was able to 
turn his comnifand'' of that instrument, are strong proofs of 
its ancient and general practice. This predilection^ as 
already observed, it chiefly owed to the bards.. Not only 
was it easy of, conveyance, Jjut it possessed a most material 
preference over the dute and hautbois, in that its perform¬ 
ance was no impediment to the* exercise of the voice, with 
which its tones most attractively amalgamated. 

With respect to British harpers^ we have proofs abun¬ 
dant, that they were famous long before the Conquest, To 
his bardf Doomsday Book records the bounty of our first 
Norman sovereign; and Henry III. it will be remembered, 
gave forty shillings and a pipe of wine to Richard his harper. 
Whether under British, Saxon, Danish or Norman kings, 
the inhabitants of this island appear to have been Jong par¬ 
tial to the mu^ic of the harp. The ancient poems were 
sung to this instrument on Sundays and festivals; and the 
minstrels themselves were as much esteemed, as their per¬ 
formances were admired. They were often the'attendants 
and the companions of princes; who prized their profes¬ 
sional powers, and experienced their attachment and fidelity f. 


* The northern annals abound with instances of princes and great 
personages, who were proficients on the harp. Eustace, the author 
Brut d'Angleterrej or the Metrical History of Brutus, repre¬ 
sents Gabbet, one of our ancient kings, as the most able musician of 
bis time. 

t An incident connected with our Edward I. strongly proves the 
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Of the privilege formerly granted to itinerant minstrels 
at the Midsummer fair at Chester, few readers have not 
heard; but the particular occasion of the immunity is not 
s& generally known. It happened that in 1212, during the 
Observance of this fair, Randal, one of the Earls of Ches- 
ter, was suddenly besieged by the Welsh in Rhydland, or 
Rothelan Castle, in Flintshire; when Robert de Lacy, Con¬ 
stable of Chester, heading the people assemBled at the fair, 
marched them, animated the minstrels^ to Rhydland, and 
effected hi^ relief. In ineniory of this notable exploit,” 
says Dugdale, “ that famous meeting of miiisjtrels has been 
duly continued toe^ery Midsummer fair, at which time the heir 
of Hugh de Dutton, accompanied with diverse gentleni'en, 
having a pennon of his arms' borne before him by one of 
the principal minstrels, who also weareth his surtout, first 
rideth up to the east gate of the city, and there causetli 
proclamation to be made, ihat all the musicians and min¬ 
strels assembled within the County Palatine of Chester, 
shall, during the time of the fair, be ^afe in their persons, 
notwithstanding any misdemeanors, of which they may have 
been guilty, provided they commit»no new offence.” ^ 
Another privilege, equally curious, and ^igt lt*ss barba¬ 
rous, is related by Dr. Plot, in his llistory of Staffordshire. 
This was granted by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 


■entiment of good faith with whicli the minstrels were capable of 
being animated towards their patrons. Walter Homing, in his Chro¬ 
nicle, tells us, that this prince, a short time before he ascended the 
throne, took his harper with him to the Holy Land ; and that when 
he was wounded at Ptolemais, his harper (Citharreda Suih) saved 
his life, by rushing upon, and killing the assassin : a service that 
aggravates, if any thin^ can aggravate, the murderous enormities 
^erwards committed by this monarch of infamous memory, whose 
name, with that of many another of our royal criminals, ought; for the 
honour of England, to be blotted from its history. 
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at the inauguration of the first king of the English min" 
strels, at his castle of Tutbury, in the year 1381. The 
account is so long, that 1 need not apologize for substi- 
tuting for the narration itself, its more acceptable abridgmeiiu 

Among the*- concourse, of persons who partook of the 
li'oeral hospitality of the ancient Earls and Dukes of Lan¬ 
caster, were always a great numb'er of musicians. Jealou¬ 
sies and quarrels sometimes arising between them, for their 
better regulation and government, a ruler was appointed by 
the name of a King. To this musical monarch the follow¬ 
ing charter wa^^ granted. 

“ John, by the grace of God, King of Castile and Leorr, 
Duke of Lancaster, to all them who shall see or hear these 
our letters, greeting. Know ye, we have ordained, consti¬ 
tuted, and assigned, to our well-beloved the King of the 
Minstrels in our honour of Tutbury, who is, or for the 
time sljall be, to apprehend and arrest all the minstrels in 
our said honour and franchise, that refuse to do the services 
and minstrelsy as appertain to them to do from ancient 
times at Tutbury aforesaid, yearly on the days of the As- 
sumptiojit,of our Lady;* giving and granting to .the said 
King of the Minstrels for the time being, full powder and 
commandment to make them reasonable to justify, and to 
constrain them to do their services, and minstrelsies, in such 
manner as belongeth to them ; and as it hath been there, 
and of ancient times accustomed. In witness of Avbich 
thing we have caused these our letters to be made patent. 
Given under our privy seal, at our castle of Tutbury, the 
twenty-second day of August, iu the fourth year of the reign 
of the most sweet King Richard the Second.” 

The defaulters genefSilly numerous, and the amerce¬ 
ments, perhaps, sometimes rather unreasonable, controversies 
between the offenders and the officers, rose to such a 
height, that it wa»^ound necessary to erect ii court to hear 
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complaints. At this court, which was* held on the mor¬ 
row after the Assumption, being .the sixteenth day of Au¬ 
gust,” the steward of the hoiiour presided. On this occa¬ 
sion, the minstrels assembled at Tutbiiry in great form, 
having previously met at the house of the .bailiff of the 
manor, whence, preceded* by music (the King of the Min¬ 
strels for the year ^ast being between the bailiff and the 
steward, and followed by fgur officers inunectiatcly under the 
king, bearing white wands) they walked in procession, two 
and two together, to the church, •where they heard a sermon 
suitable -to the occasion. From church they proceeded to 
the castle hall, or court. Here the ceremonies com¬ 
menced by an O yes, raade= by one of the minstrel-officers, 
commanding the attendance ^nd attention of all the min- 
strels dwelling within the precincts of Tutbury, and owing 
suit and Service to his Majesty’s Court of Music. Then a 
jury being chosen, the steward proceeded to give them his 
charge ; in which he never failed to remind them of the Veal 
origin of all music, both vocal and instrumental; its anti¬ 
quity, its excellence, and its power over the affections; its 
high officp in sounding the praise ajid glory of God, and the 
honour it shares, in ranking in the schools ainqng die liberal 
arts. He then exhorted them to be carefifl in preserving 
their reputation ; and to elect for officers men skilled in their 
profession,*and of good life and conversation. 

The chiyge being finished, the jurors retired, to make 
choice of officers for the ensuing year ; one of which officers 
was elected king. On their return into court, they pre¬ 
sented to Ihe steward their new monarch, wRo received from 
the old king a little white wand, the token of royal authority. , 
They then proceeded to hear and determine upon the com¬ 
plaints brought before the court; levying upon the cc«i- 
victed offenders lines proportioned to their faults; oqe half 
of which line^ went to^ the 'king, the other to the stew- 
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ards. To this ceremony succeeded a sumptuous dinner^ 
'which being finished, the minstrels went forth to receive a 
bull, (first the gift of the Prior of Tutbury, afterwards of 
the Earl of Devonshire) which, to the disgrace of the times, 
after having his ears cropt, his tail amputated close to his body, 
bis hide smeared over with soap, and his nostrils blown full 
of pepper, was turned loose* by the prior, or the Earl of 
Devonshire, to' be pursued and h.unted by the minstrels; and 
when taken, was staked and baited 

The following movement, copied from Mr. J.. S. Smithes 
Musica Antiqua^ presents a favourable specimen of the in¬ 
strumental tunes composed about this time. 


DANCE TUNE. 

Jn modem Notation, with a Bassy added hr/ J, S. Smith, 



* The author, of whose account the above is a faithful compres¬ 
sion, observes, “ that as much mischief often occurred from this 
bull-hunting, as fiv»m the Jeu de Taureau, or buII-fightiogiP practised 
at Vale.iuia, Oladrid, and many other places in Spain ; whence, per¬ 
haps, this our custom of bull-r^unning might be dei-ived, and set up here 
by John of Gaunt, who was King of Castile and Leon, and lord of the 
honour of 'I'udiury; for why might not we receive this sport from 
the Spaniards, as well as they derive it from the Romans, and the 
Romans from the GsSeks P 
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A more important period of English poetry and English 
melody, does not, perhaps,«present itself to the investigator 
of our progress in the elegant arts, than that of the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, in which the genius of Chaucer 
displaved itself. Of*this poet, his own works will ever re* 
main the best eiilogium, and place him immeasurably higher 
in the scale of excellence than his cotemporaries, Gower, 
Lydgate and Otcle^ve, while his .incessant allusions to the 
charms of vocal and instrumental music, demonstrate the 
power with which it then apfiealed to the ear and the passions. 
Speaking, in hiji tale of The Cock and the- JFoXf'of his hero, 

Chaunticlere, he says, 

* « 

His voice was merrier tbaB the merry orgon^ 

Qn mass^ days, that in the churches gon. 

« 

From which it Is but reasonable to conclude, that in the 
poet’s Vme, organs were very generally employed in the eni- 
bellishment of divine service; an opinion further sanctioned 
by tlie history of Cecilia, in his Nonne^s Tale: where he 

# 

‘ * And while that organs maden raelodie, 

T6 God alone thus, in her best sung she * : 


* Respecting Cecilia’s character as a musician, or musical patron¬ 
ess, Dr. Burney was at considerable pains to discover soinething more 
than is generally known, but could obtain nothing on that point, cer* 
tain or satisfactory. “ Neither in Chaucer, nor in any of the his¬ 
tories or legendary accounts of this saint,” says he, which I have 
been able to consult, does any thing appear, that can authorize the 
, religious veneration which the votaries of music have so long paid 
to her} nor is it easy to discover whence it has arisen. Chaucer’s 
account is almost literally translated fron^ t& Life of ‘St. Cecilia, in 
the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus Jannensis. Bede in his Ecclesiastical 
History, mentions her church at Rome, as the place where Vilbrord 
was ordained pope in the^ear 696; and in his Martyrology, he tells us, 
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No English music in parts, of a dat^ so distant as that of 
Chaucer, is now extant: but certain passages in his poems 
seem to prove, tjjat in his tidie, full services were not un¬ 
common. In his Dream, describing a concert of birds,^ 
we find him saying— 

And everiche song in his wise 
.The most sweete, and solemne service^ 

By note, that erh- man I trowe,' 

Had herde, for some of ’hem songe low. • 

.. Some high, and all of oAe accorde. 

It is a curious fact, recorded by Thomae de £lmham,.that 
at the coronation of Henr^ V. the only instruments efh- 

- ,11 - - - - - ■ _ 

that her intended spouse, Valerian, and his brother Tiburtius, suffered 
martyrdom in the time of the Emperor Alexander Severus. Mabilloa 
has proved, that the festival of this saint was celebrated in France before 
the time of Charlemagne, by a Gallican missal, which he <ias ^pub¬ 
lished, and which must have been in use before the Gregorian chant 
was received in that country. Fortunatus of Poictiers, the most an¬ 
cient author who speaks of her, says, that she died, or rather, suf> 
fered martyrdom, m Sicily.” ^ 

During the pontificate of Clement VlII. there jvas a solemn festi¬ 
val at Rome, for the discovery of the hotly of Si. Cecilia, among the 
relics with which that land of Catholicism and superstition abounds. Of 
the ceremopies observed on that occasion, Cardinal Baronius, who 
was an eye-witness of Aem, has leR a clear and full account. 

* Indeedi, all our secular music produced before the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, has perished. Stowe collected 'many ballads 
that bore Chaucer’s name, and John Shirley made a voluminous col- 
Jection of songs by Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and others, which are 
still subsisting; but not one of the tunes to which they w^re sung, 
are any where preserved. This is to be regretted; for though ouw 
early poets acknowledge the pleasure they received from the melodies 
«f their time, and seldord lose an opportunity of describing their effects, 
a single example of their popular tunes, or their counterpoint, would 
afford us a clearer idea of their'claims to admiration, than is to be 
derived from any verbal description. 
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ployed were harps; of which, however, the historian says 
there were a prodigious iPuinber. It appears, that when 
this prince entered the city of London, after the battle of 
Agincourt, among other devices for. celebrating his recent 
victo*y, cliildren were pla\ce^ in temporary turrets to sing 
hie exploits ; for which personal adulation, he, however, had 
so little taste, that by, a formal edict, he forbade its repeti: 
tion. One of these songs, or one written soon after the 
battle, is preserved in the Pepysian Collection at Magdalen 
College, Cambridge *. The original is written upon vellum 
in Gregorian notes. Dr. Burney made a journey to Cam¬ 
bridge for the purpose of seeing it; and tells us, he found 
it so ill written, that it was with considerable difficulty he 
reduced it to modern notation. . 

The two following airs, both composed in the fifteenth 
century, vvill, as far as regards the object of conveying an 
idea of,the style of secular vocal composition in England 
at that period, be found tolerably satisfactory. 

SONG 


Of the \5th Cenlujri/. ^^reserved in the British Museum. 

The Melody transposed from the Tenor Cliff.—The Bass by Mr; 

J. S. Smith. '' 



* This song has beedlnserted in the Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 
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Oft to me wytlii hlr goodly face 
She was wont to cast ber eye,. 

And now absence to me in place 
r Alas! for woo I dye, I dye. 

3 

I. was wont hir to beholde, 

And takyn in armys twayne. 

And now with syghes many fold, 

Ffarewell my joye and welcome payne. 

t 

4 

A methynice that 1 stbud yete 
As woide to Code that I myght, 

There myght no joyes compare with hyt 
Unto my hart to make it lyght. 

HUNTING AIR. 

Composed^ about 1470, by John Cole. 





Blow thy borne hunter cu blow thy home on 
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So fast did the music of the minstrels continue to hold 
the love and partiality of the aggregate of the people, that 
even the turbulent and unhappy reign of Henry VI., was so 
far from ]|?eiiig uifpropitious to their importance, that the)^ were 
often better paid than the clergy *. This, at l,east; has been 
confidently asserted; and the opinion derives some support from 
the fact, that in 1430, at the annual feast of the fraternity of 
the HoUliS Cross, at Abingdon in Berkshire, twelve priests 
received only four-pence each for singing a dhge ; while the 
same numbdr of minstrels w'ere severally remunerated with 
two shillings and four-pence, besides provision for them¬ 
selves *and • their hAses. And the Histbr^ of English 


* The. clergy, howef er, it is to be observed, were at this time,* all 
unmarried: besides which, they almost universally, as members of 
some fraternity,’'' were not only ihinished with a habitation, but pro¬ 
vided with a regular table. 
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Poctn/ informs us, 'that In the >ear 1441, eight priests 
■were hired from Coventry, to assist in celebrating a yearly 
obit i*i the churcli of the neighbouring pr,iory of Mastoke; 
as were six minstrels called mimi, appertaining to the esta- 
bli> iinent of Lord Clinton, who l|\ed in the adjoining castle 
o'f Mastoke, to sing, harp, and play, in the hall of the mo- 
na-iteiy, during the .extraordinary .refection allowed to the 
monks r)n that anniversary. T\i’o shillings were given to 
the priests, and four to the minstrels; and the latter are said 
to have supped in the camera picta, or painted chamber 
of the convent, with the sisb-prior; on which occasion the 
master furnished eight massy tapers of wax. That the gra¬ 
tuities allowed to priests, even if learned, for their labours, 
in the same age of devotion, were extremely slender, may 
be collected from other expences of this priory. In the 
same year, the prio;- gives only sixpence for a sermon to a 
Doctor PiiiE dicans, or an itinerant doctor in theology 
of one of the mendicant orders, who went about pleaching 
to the religious houses.” 

By this it would appear, that the music of the minstrels 
was iiob-oiily highly estemed by the laity at large, “but" was 
considered as useful by^ churchmen; since, whenever the 
church has been lavish of its stores, some substantial reason 
has appeared in excuse for its liberality. The^ value of 
music to religion at this time, will be the more evident, if 
we consider the general ignorance that prevailed) and that 
the embellishments of divine worship would consequently 
be better understood, and, even, if fo^tliat reason alone, 
more enjoyed, than the verbal formulary, or the mystic com- 
'nients of the school divines. . About -this time, the church 
service, in every country, began to assume much of that 
pomp which it afterwards exhibited. The choirs W'eii6 better 
supplied with vocal priests,, or as they are now popularly 
called, swgwg-mcff} and not only was Uie organ very ge- 
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nerally lued, but the instrument was improved in its powers, 
and opened a new scope for the •display of -the performer's 
talents and science. In a word, q;iusic, rising above the 
character of an almost unimportant adjunct, to religious 
ceremony, which it had originally^been, now became indis> 
pensable to the solemnity and the dignity of public worships 
and was honoured and re\<^arded by the priesthood, because 
it rendered great and momentous services to the clerical pro- 

I 

fession. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

t 

STATE OF MUSIC, FROM THE TIME OF HAMBOIS, THE 
FIRST DOCTOR IN MUSIC, TO THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 

Hitherto, we have seen Music receiving encourage¬ 
ment from the church, and admiration and honourable notice 
from the great and wealthy, as well as from the people at 
large; now it is about to be exhibited, clothed in new 
honours, and formally taking its rank among the liberal 
sciences, by giving its professors a station among the higher 
graduates of our gr^at national seminaries. It is true, that 
during the middle ages, as we have before remarked. Music 
was considered as one of the seven scholastic arts, but it had 
not attained the power of conferring degrees on its stu¬ 
dents ; and as' Dr. Burney pertinently observes, it is a cu¬ 
rious fact, that of the seven sciences of which itself consti¬ 
tuted one, (grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geo¬ 
metry, and astronomy) music should, in England, be the Only 
faculty that bestows titular distinction. 

According to the original spirit of the institution, the dis¬ 
tribution of musical degrees, was confined to speculative 
candidates; that is, to the learned in acoustics, as compre¬ 
hending the doctrine of harmonics, and the ratio of grave 
and acute: and to be able to read and expound certain books 
in Boethius, was to be qualified to receive the degree, either 
of Bachelor or Doctor of Music. But statutes upon more 
4 
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liberal principles, have at Oxford, superseded requisitions 
profitless to composition and practical music; and now,‘ 
proceeders to academical honours, become qualified by ob> 
se^'ving the following regulations. Before a student becomes 
a candidate for a bachelor^s degree, it is necessary that he 
should have employed seven years in the study and practice 
of music; and that previous to his supplication for his 
grace towards this degree) he compose a. soitg or anthem in 
Jive parts, &nd perform the same publicly in the music* 
school, with vocal and instrumeittal music. Of a bachelor 
proceedittg 4o the, degree of doctor, it,is required that he 
shall have studied five years after he has taken his bacheloE>’s 
degree; and that he compose a song, or anthem, in six or 
eight parts, and publicly perform the same “ tarn vocibus 
quam instrumentis etiam musicis” 

It is asserted, and with every appearance of correctness, 
that the degree of Doctor in Music was first conferred in 
the year 1463, when John Hainbois, of whom we are aBout 

o 

to speak, received the title. None w|io are concerned for 
the honour of the science, will regard with indifference 
an era that rais*ed the musical composer to aq elejjation 
competing with that of learned men^, and those, whdse genius 
confer honour upon literature and general science. The fol* 
lowing short deduction of the progress of music between the 
year 13ClO*and the middle of the fifteenth century, explain¬ 
ing how n\usic became entitled to this distinction, will no;, 
perhaps, be uninteresting. 

The discrimination between the liberal, and the manual or 
popular arts, is at least as ancient as the fourth century. 
But in how barbarous a manner the sciences were taught,, 
the treatise on them by the famous Alcuin, the preceptor of 
Charlemagne, sufficiently demonstrates. In most of the 
schools, the public teachers ventured no further than gram¬ 
mar, rhetoric, land logic; though a few proceeded to arith- 
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metic, music, geometry, and astronomy; and thence to the 
study of Cassiodoriis and Boethius. This exhibits to us 
the track prescribed to the musical student. Utterly igno¬ 
rant of the language in which the rules of harmony were oii- 
gitially delivered, only qualified to view them through the 
qiiodiuni of a Latin version, he studied Marcianus Capella, 
Macrobius, Cassiodorus, Boethius, Guido Aretinus, and 
other writers ou the tones, and on the Cantus Mensurahi^ 
Us ; and to this species of musical learning it Was, that the 
honour of degrees was granted; and even, to this species, 
only by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
honour, however, w'as nominally a\varded to music ; it was 
therefore, only necessary to give^to the statutes the new form 
which the reader has seen, in order to divert that honour 
from the professors of dry speculation, to those who are 
learned in harmonical combinations and evolutions, and 
whose genius imparts life to embodied sounds, and teaches 
them to raise the mind, and interest the heart. 

Among the musicians of this description, was John Ilam- 
bois. He is said by Bayle to have been “ a man of great 
erudition and several ,WTiters speak of him as learned in 
all the arts, though they admit, that among his various studies, 
music held the drst place. His knowledge in harmony, and 
skill in the construction of concords, and preparation and 
resolution of discords, w^ere superior to what any* dcher mu¬ 
sician of his time could boast. He wrote, in Latin,*^everal 
tracts, among which was one entitled Summmil Artis Mu- 
sices ; and another called Canlionum Artificialium diversi 
generis. 

At What precise period Hambois received his diploma, 
and whether he was a member of Oxford or Cambridge, has 
never been asceitained. But since he was the lirst upon 
whom the title of Doctor in Music w as conferred, and aca¬ 
demical degrees ^e traceable only up to the year 1463, 
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when Henry Ilabengton was admitted to the degree of Ba¬ 
chelor of Music at Cambridge^ and Thomas Saintwix,* 
Doctor in Music, was made‘Master of King’s College, in 
the same university, it is probable that Hambois’ admission 
took place but a short time earlier. Far, indeed, is it from 
extravagant to suppose, tliat his extraordinary merits might 
give birth to the institutiom of musical degrees, and that he 
was not onfy the first mnsjeian upon whom*rt/?j^ academical 
distinction "was conferred, but the individual in honour of 
whose learning and abilities distinctions were instituted. 

Ha ’uhois; wc are told, llourished al^oiit tjic year 1470; 
but Wood, in his Fasti, does not produce any names ,t)f 
musicians whom the university of Oxford enrolled among its 
graduates before the sixtcenfli century, though some tune 
previous to that date*, Cambridge created sevei al. About Ham- 
bois’ tinie, musical composition assumed a regularity of dis¬ 
position in its melody, a contrivancf in'^its harmony, and an 
ingenuity in the imitations and responses of its parts, *that 
demonstrate a very considjeiable ftUvanpe in the art of coun¬ 
terpoint. Dr. Burney has presented to the public a pro- 

e British 

9 • 

Museum, whose merits attest the sfate of inusicaf liarmoni- 

A % 

zation in the fifteenth century, and prove, that though the laws 
of composition, as they are now understood, were then not 
thoroughly known, or too frequently disregardcfl, light was 
flowing upon the science; a light that had began to expose 
the past chaos, and to induce a wish for thq| order and beauty 
which was about to be called forth by cultivated genius. 
The ftrodiiction to which I am alluding* is a descriptive 
song; its subject. The approach of summer. ’J'lio- scor^ 
comprises six real parts. The upper four constitute a canon 
for many voices, in**the unison ; the two beneath them •are 
free, and introduced alternately, with the same nojes in a 
kind of drone, or burden, to each of which the author givejj 
the name of Pes. 

Q c 


duction />f about this period, whiali he found in th 
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CANON, 

4 

From an ancient MS. in the British Museum. 



Sumer is, i - cu » men in 
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* Tlie true iiiipoi-t of the wonls of this canon, seems to be as 
follows • 

.Summer is a-coming in, 

Loud sing cuckoo. 

Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 

And sprmgeth the wood now. * 

£we bleati^h after iamb ; 

l..ovv'eUi after calf, cow ; 

Bnllook ^terteth, bucke veitetb. 

Merry sing cuckoo, 

Well sing’st thou cuckoo, 

* Nor cease thou ever, now 
VOL. I. D D 
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With consecutive fifths and eighths this composition 
abounds. The figures of^ reference will point them out to 
the musical reader, and show him how little the law prohibit¬ 
ing successive perfect concords in the same direction, w is 
regar-^.ed by the ablest composers of the fifteenth century : I 
say the ablest composers because'this specimen of harinoni- 
cal siructure (the first example of counterpoint in six parts) 
with all its defects, is very superior to any thing extant, of the 
same early period. It is airy, pastoral, and simjlie ; yet, ex¬ 
hibits a good deal of thinking; so much, indeed, that we 
cannot but feel surprized that the propriety of imitating the 
notes of the cuckoo, should have so entirely escaped the 
composer’s attention ; an advantage so obvious as to have 
been attended to by all subsequent writers, whether for the 
voice or for instruments, whenever the subject of their com¬ 
positions offered an occasion. Vide the Madrigals 6f Walker 
and Benn^t; the Concertos of Viyaldi, Handel, and Lampe, 
and Dr. Arne’s “ When daisies pied and violets blue,” in 
** As you like it,” 

_ I 

The above canon would sanction the supposition, that 
in the fifteenth century, vocal composition in parts was 
much sticdied ;• and that much of it was consequently pro¬ 
duced : but, ekher from a dearth of genius, -or the neglect 
of subsequent times in preserving what was left, so little 
music of that period has reached us, that it is impossible to 
determine with what success the art of composition, vyhether 
vocal or instrumental, was cultivated. With'respect to, in¬ 
strumental music, since the minstrels continued to he en¬ 
couraged, it is natural to imagine that at least the species of 
it whibh came within the province of their practice was car¬ 
ried to some degree of excellence. It is scarcely in the. 
nature of things, that instrumental pielody should be in 
constant course of performance in the balls of princes 
and nobles, and in dte principal monasteries where minstrels 
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Were generally retained, and fioni wliich they received re¬ 
gular salaries and not occasionally give birth, in even ordi-’ 
nary imagination^, to many an •agreeable novelty. 

But though the minstrels enjoyed a considerable degree of 

Che esteem of all ranks of society, they did not till the reign 

of Edward the Fourth, acquire the solid dignity and stability 

of a corporate body. That prince, b^' his letters patent, 

• * . • 
bearing date the twenty-fourth of April, 14(1^, did, * for him 

and his heirs, give and grant licence unto Walter Haliday, 

Marshall, John Cuff, and Robert* Marshall, Thomas Grove, 

Thomas Calthoine, William Cljff, Wiljiam Christian, and 

William Eynesham, the Minstrels of the said king, that 

they by themselves should be in deed and name, one body 

and cominalityy perpetual and'capable in the law, and should 

have perpetual succession ; and that as well the Minstrels of 

the said k*ing, which then were, and other Minstrels of the 

said king and his heirs, ^vhich should be afterwards, might at 

their pleasure name, chuse, ordaine, and successively c6n- 

stitutc from among themselves, one marshall, able and fit to 

remain in that office during his life, and also two wardens 

every year, to govern the said fraternity and guild,” ^c- f^ 

III a scarce book, called Liber Niger •JDomus Regis, 

published by Baten)an, another remarkable i-tgulatiou of the < 


* It is reconlcd that Jeffery the harper, so early as the reign of 
Henry II. received a corrody, or annuity, from the Benedictine 
Abbey of Hide, near Winchester; and several of the ahbies in 
Wales rdlained a bard. 

f About a century before this, a charter was granted to the*French 
minstrels, by which they were incorporated, and had a kiny set over 
them. The original chafer pf Edward IV. is preserved in Rymer’s 
Foedera; and when Charles 1. in the eleventh year of his reign, granted 
a new patent to the professors of th^ art and science of music, its 
form was grounded upon that of Edward. 

P D 2 
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minstrelsy is recorded, together with a general account of the 
household establishment of this monarch, including the mu¬ 
sicians retained in his service, as well for l^is domestic enter¬ 
tainment as for the service of his chapel. The ordinance* to 
whi h I allude was evidently the origin of the present musical 
establishments of the Chapel Royal and King’s band. It 
includes the detail of the several employments and rewards 
of the musicians, which though rather long, is too curioujs to 
be omitted. 

Minstrelles thirteen,* thereof one is Virger, which di- 
recteth them all fe^tyvall dayes in their statyones of blowings 
and pypyngs to such o^yces as the offiyceres might be 
warned to prepare for the King’s meats and soupers; to be 
more redyere in all services and due tyme; and all ihes syty- 
ing in the hall together, whereof sotAe be trompets, some 
with the shalmes and sraalle pypes, and some are strange mene 
coming to this court at five feastes of the yeare, and then 
t£ike their wages of houshold, after iiij d, ob. by daye, after 
as they have byne presente in courte, and then to avoyd aftere 
the next morrowe aftere the feaste, besydes tiieire other re¬ 
wards yearly in the King’s Exchequer, and'clothinge with the 
houshold, vvintere and somere for eiche of them xxs. And 
they take nightelye amongeste them all iiij. galones of ale; 
and for wintere scasone ihre candles waxe, vj. candles pitch, 
iiij. tale sheids; (fiie-w'ood cleft into billits) lodging «ufFy- 
tyeiitc by the Ilerbengere for them and theire horses inghteley 
to the courte. Aulso having into courte ij. servants to bear 
theire tiompets, pypes, and other instruments, and torche for 
winter nighles,‘'whilst they blow to suppose of Chechaundry; 
and adway two of thcs persones to contynewe stylle in courte 
at wages by the cheque rolle whiles they be presente iiij. 
ob. dayly, to warne the King’s ridyRge houshold when he 
goelh to horsbacke as oft as it shall require, and that his 
houshold meny may folio we the more redyere after by the 
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blowinge of llieire trompets. Yf any of tkes two Minstrelles 
be lete blood in courte, he tak^th* two loves, ij. niesse of 
greate iiieate, one.galone ale. 'They part not at no tyme 
with the rewards given to the houshold. Also when it 
picasethe the King to havp ij. Mijistrelles continuinge at 
eonrt, they will not in no wise that thes Minstrelles be so ‘ 
famyllierc to ask rewards. , • 

A wa>te, that nightelyc from Myclfelmas to Slireve 
Thorsdaye pype the vvatche withen this courte fower tymcs; 
in the somere nightes iij. tymes, and makethe bon gayte 
(good watch) :\t every chambere doare and oftiyce, as well 
for fear of pyckeres and pillers. lie eateth in the balle with* 

inynstrielles, "and takcthe lyveVey at nighte a Ioffe, a galone 

• 

of ale, and for somere nightes ij. candles piche, a bushel of 
coles; and^for wintere* nights halfe a loafe of bread, a galone 
of ale, iiij. candles piche, a bushel of coleus; daylye whilste 
he is prcsente in court for l!is"wages in cheque roale allowed 
iiij d. ob. or else iij d. by, the discresshon of the steuardc and 
tressorere, and that, aftere his cominge and diserninge: also 
cioalhinge with the houshold yeomen or minstrelles lyke to 
the wages -that he takethe; and he be syke he taketh^ twoe 
loves, ij. messe of great meg,te, one^ galone hie. Also he 
partethe withe the housholde of general gyfts,*and hathe his 
beddinge carried by the comptrollers assygment; and under 
this yeoman to be a groome watere.. Yf he can excuse the 
yeoman in hw absence, then he takethe the rewarde, clothe- 
ing, meat, anil all other things lyke to other grooms of 
houshold. this yeoman-waighte, at the making of 

KnightcsT of the Bathe, for his attendance 'upon them by 
nighte-tyme, in watchinge^n the chappelle, hathe to h*is fee 
all the watchinge-clothing that the knight shall wear uppon 
■him. • 

“ Children of the Chapelle viij. founden by the 
King’s privie cofferes for all tlfiat longeth to their apperelle 
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by the hands and oversyghte of the deanc, or by the master 
of song assigned to teache" th^m, which mastere is appointed 
by the deane, chosen one of the nnmber of the fellowshippe 
of chappelle after the form of sacotte, as well as in songe in 
orgaines and‘other/ Thes children eat in the hall dayly at 
the I happell board, nexte the yeomane of uestery; taking 
amongeste them for lyverye daylye for brekefaste and all 
nighte, two loves, dne messe of greate meate, ij.,galones ale ; 
and for winter seasone iiij. candles pichc, iij. tale biads, and 
lyttere for their pallets of the serjante usher, and carryadge of 
the King^s cc'ste fcr the competente bcddynge by the over¬ 
syghte of gthe comptrollere. And amongeste them all to 
have one servante into the court to trusse and bear their 

t 

harnesse and lyverye in court. And that day the King’s 
chappelle reueweth every of thes children then present re- 
ceaveth iiij</. at the grene clothe of the compting-house for 
horshire dayly, as long as they be jurneinge. And when any 
of these children coiiiene to xviij. yfears of age, and their 
voyces change, ne onnnot be preferred in this chappelle, the 
nombere being full, then yf they will assent the King assyne the 
then? t 9 a,college pf Oxeford or Cambridge of his founda- 
tione, there to* be at fyndyng jnd studye bothe sufficiently, 
tylle the King may otherwise advance them.” 

Between the time of Hambois and the inventipn of print¬ 
ing, many musical tracts were written, some of which deserve 
particular notice. 

One, called Musica Guidonis Monachif was compiled by 
John Wylde, the praecentor of Waltham Abbejik It is not a 
Treatise by Guido, .as the title would imply, but a’’general 
explanation of the Guidonian and *bther principles. The 
whole,^owever, seems to be chiefly founded on the Micro- 
Icgus. The work is divided into two*books. In the first, 
consisting of twenty-two chapters, the subjects treated are, 
me monochord, the scale, the hand, ecclesiastical tones, 
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^lOiniization and clefs, which are sucQceded by a battle be¬ 
tween B flat and B natural. The second book, containing 
thirty-one chapters, speaks of a Guido minor, surnamed 
Augensis, as a writer on the ecclesiastical chant’*^. After 
\he battle between B Jlat and B^natttraly (B inolle and B 
durum) in the first book of this work, the reader will not be 
surprized to hear, that in the second^ the author draws ii 
parallel between the tone and semitone^ and Utah and Rachel^ 
Jacob’s wives. 

In anotlrer-w’oik, entitled, DeX)7'igine el Ejfectu Musicatf 
the chief object is to inculcate, V that nvusic ihe science of 
number applied to sound, or an art dependent on calcula¬ 
tion,” we find the author‘making, heavy complaints of the 
fashionable singers of his time; W'ho ** corrupt and deform 
the diatonic genus,* by making the seventh of a key a semi¬ 
tone.” It is principally on account of this curious passage 
that 1 have mentioned ’tlfe work. We learn from it that 
counterpoint had m^de a considerable progress, and that 
harmony had invaded the simplicityof the ecclesiastical 
chants, which, never including any other sounds than those 
of the natural scale, formed in difftrent keys, different yjecies 
of octaves : for instance, the key of G' major, Jby ribt includ¬ 
ing I’ sharp, would have a whole tone between its seventh 
and eighth ; and the key of F major, being without B flat. 


* Who this Guido Augensis was has never been known. Some, 
from having seen in the Vatican library a 'musical treatise, entitled, 
Tractaius ^uidonis Aufpensis^ which correspond^ in many particulars 
with the Micrologus, haa^e imagined the author of that celebrated 
work to have been a native of Auge in Normandy, and nut of Arezzo* 
in Tuscany. But as no such Guido appears in the annals of literature 
to sanction such an idea, it would be as unreasonable as unjust to de¬ 
prive Italy and the Monk of Arezzo of the honour they hare so long 
etyoyed. 
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would have a whole ^toue between its third and fourth, and 
half a tone between its fourth and fifth. The author querul¬ 
ously says, “ Many now, when they ascend to G from D, 
as D, E, F, G, make a semitone between F and G ; add 
when they h^ve Dj C, D, to sing, or G, F, G, make semi- 
tones of C and F.” This proves what habit will effectuate 
with regard to the ear. Nothing could more shock a modern 
musician than u efose prepared l?y the flat seventh. At the 
time v^hen this tract was written, a sharp seventJi (except in 
the key of C) was deemed 1.0 licentious, that even those who 
presumed to use it in performance, were not bold enough to 
commit the infringement to paper. 

A work by Simon Tunsted, .called Metrologus Liber, is 
only remarkable on account of the author’s whimsical attempt 
to prove the analogy between Music arid Heraldic Colours. 
This idea, however curious, was not new. The Greeks 
spoke of a white voice, and a hlaok voice, and the Romans 
of ’a brown voice : but this was no more than a figurative 
appellation of the impressions made by light upon one sense, 

' to those effected by sound upon another; as when we talk of* 
the sweet or brilliant tqpe of a piano-forte. '^D.ie seven 
piimarjl'* colours have been compared with the seven sounds 
of the octave. • But it is noyv pretty generally known that 
each of the prismatic colours is simple and umnixed, w hile 
every single sound of thepetave is a combination ol sounds. 
Besides, in this comparison, what are we to do w'ilh the in¬ 
termediary sounds of ihe octave ? What relation have they 
with the compound colours ? Purple is composed of blue 
and red ; and green of blue and yellow : but F sharp not a 
union of the sounds of F natural and G natural, nor B flat 
a commixture of B natural and A natural."^ 


* 1 not unmindful of the blind-man, who on being asked, what 
sound he thought the colour of red most resembled, is reported to have 
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Were any music extant of the begiijniiig of the fifteenth 
century, a treatise, called Re^ulm Magistri, written hy* 
John Torkesey, ^would greatly assist us in reading it. In 
this work, we are told, that though there was only three spe¬ 
cific square characters used in musical notatign' (the large^ 
the hngj and the breve), these are modified into six species 
of simple notes : and here vve also Icain, that about a cen¬ 
tury after tlje inlroductiou, of the minim,, a ^ill shorter note 
was invented, called by some crochetum, and by tliis author 
and a few others, the simple. '* 

H is accoinj)anying diagram.is, as follows, except that the 
rests are added. 



The rests, as the reader will not fail to notice, are in their 
imperfect state, as at that time they were called, when used' 
in duple proportion, or even tinv3. In \\\g\v perfcct^state, 
or triple proj)oition, a square note was comitlered as4?qual 
in duration to three of the next shorter note? in degree, with- 
«>ut a dot, or point of perfection 


answered, “ the sound of a trumpet^ Admitting the fiK't that a blind* 
man so answered snrh a rpiestion, (though it is nnicli more probable 
that the story was invented hy a man that could see), it tells for no¬ 
thing: because the hlind-inan having no idea of what coluur is, could 
have no reason for the cofnparisou he was making. Of the^iiiid of a 
trumpet he had a perfect conception ; but of the colour which he is 
said to have assiinilateil to that sound, he could have no idea but that 
with which he was impressed by the sound itself.^ 

f It is a remark made by l^r. Burney, that all these notes being 
originally black, when a book was applied to the minim, it would 
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After giving a taWe of concords and discords no way dis¬ 
tinguished from those seed iiji other similar works, Torkescy 
presen1;s us with a most curiofls notation distances upon 
the interval of the comma to that of the disdiapason. In this 
systcu of signs the square 0 j .or natural, is used to indi¬ 
cate all the accidental semitones, ascending; and the round 
.11, b» to distinguish the same iatervals, descending. The 
character called a sharp, though its invention.is tiuccable 
up to the timb of Marchetto da Padua, was not yet in general 
use*. 

^ * 

Another trtfet, wVitten by Thomas Wfrisingham, on the 
sample and compound figures of notes, and their perfect and 

4 

imperfect powers, the moods, and whatever concerned the 
time, or measure, is so clear and explanatory on all those 
points as to be very instructive and truly valuable. « 


have, to a modern eye, the appearance of a f/uaver, to which the 
name of crotchet is now improperly applied. After these notes wer<' 
, opened, adds the Doctrr, it was no uncommon thing to see white 
crotchets, or as we now denominate them quavers^ which were 

then oiily» ono degree cjuicker tlian the iriinim. I'he signs of prolation 
were *'orignally dimited to four; two for peifect, or triple time, and 
two for imperfect’or common time. The circle with a point of per¬ 
fection in the center, thus 0 was the sign for the yreat mode perject^ 
in which all long notes were equal in duration to //tree oV the next 
shorter in degree. 'Jhe simple, unaccompanied by the point, was 
used for notes of a shorter duration, but with the same triple power. 
These two moods may be compared with our present measures of 
3 and 3 , where each note is occasionally rendered perfect, or equal to 

three others by a point, instead of the general augmentation implied 
,by the circle, w'hich the old masters placed at the beginning of a 
movement. 

* The comma he calls the difference between S sharp an<l A flat; 
the diesis that between C sharp and D; while the interval between 
F natural and F sharp is, denondinated a minor sen^itone, and that 
between £ and F a major semitone. 
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These and many other treatises calculated to advance the 

• 

theory and promote the practicp cff music, were written dur- 

insT the liftcentli and sixteentli centuries, and at once bear 
testimony to the ingenuity and industry of its professors, both 
ecclesiastical and secular, and manifest the ^)couragcmeiit 
the science received, and by consequence, the esteem in 
which it was held in our own country. • ^ , 

But Italy and Germany,* shared the honour of fostering the 
principles of harmony and melody. In both those countries, 
treatises, nias^es, and motets, as well as amusive compositions 
of every description, were ccmtinually issuing from. the 
laboratory of inventive genius, adding to theoretical know¬ 
ledge, and promoting practical excellence. But as the 
musical talents of the natives of Germany and Italy in dif¬ 
ferent provinces of the art, will be amply considered in the 
next chapter, I shall content myself qt present wdth only 
noticing, that during the sixteenth century, the songs of the 
Germans were set to melodies formed upon the scale of 
Guido, and accompanied with the best harmony then knowiij 
According to Jlede, the Saxons had poetry and songs as 
early a^ the eighth century. Ytt the most anci“n^ music 
applied to German words, that is iv>w known,* was #et to tlie 
hymns of the lirst reformers. In fact, the relics of ancient 
Germaq .compositions are very few. But a nation whose 
theorists, during the last hundred and fifty years, have illu¬ 
mined the ^musical world upon every topic of cpnibined and 
evolutionary sound, and whose composers have produced 
such striking, grand, and brilliant exemplifications of the pro¬ 
found rules those theorists devised and estabfTslied, can afford 
to lose w'hatever honour might have attached to the preser. 
vation of its fugitive melodies of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAP. XVlll. 

i 

.STATE OF MUSIC FROM THE INVENTION OF PRINT , 
ING TO THE TIME OF JOSQUIN DEL PRATO. 

r • * . 

Having passed those periods when melody was con¬ 
fined to the plain chant, and consonance limited to a few 
meagre and false combination‘i, (the first unmarked by any as¬ 
signed measure, and the second not dictated bv nature or anv 
rational rule), W'e are now entering upon an a*i a replete with 
materials for more regular composition. To the advantage 
of a settled notation, and an established time-table, the art of 
printing was added ; which as it were, opened a passage for 
the mutual communication of light between one country and 
another, a;»d s^ncsibly promoted the progress of science and 
of taste. The laws of musical composition, even such as 
till now they were, had, by the pride and ailifice of the 
monks, been secreted from the laity. But now, no longer 
locked up in the obscurity of the Latin tongue, but presented 
by the press to general use in the current language of eacli 
country, many of the various tracts then existing, poured 
forth their no long er hidden tieasurcs, wdiilc enlarged systems 
and iinpiovcd theories made their appeorance, and extended 
the general stock of harmonical knowledge. • 

For the musical historian, it is fortunate that the pro¬ 
ductions of the theorist are not equally transient with those 
of the composer, aiuPthe reputation of the mere practi- 
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lioner. Without knowing whether Boethius, Guido, or John 
de Muris were good, vocal or instrumental performers, by 
th,eir theoretical remains, we,*are reminded of their senius 
mid their science, while the name of many a once distin- 

, It 

^uished practical musician has long «ince sunk into total 
obliiion*. Theorists, in every science, are a species of 
legislators ; and t!ie dignity and authority they enjoy while 
living, conihuies to conciliate respect, ipid exact obedience, 
after their clepai ture. 

Of the theorists whose doctrines w^ere disseminated by the 
press, iM anchinuis Gafurius \\as one of the first. His prin¬ 
cipal work, entitled Theoricum opus Armonicco discipliryxy 
was published at Naples iu the year 1480. He speaks only 
of five different characters of time ; the maxima^ or large, 
the longy the hrevo, the semibreve, and the minim; though 
in the i^'riteis of the early part of the sixteenth century, we 
find the crotchet, quaver^ «nd semiqua'dtr ; forming the fol¬ 
lowing time-table: 



On the *subject of preparing an,d resolving discords, 

* It^is remarkable, that in Dr. ^Priestley’s cliart not one musician 
appears from the commencement of Christianity till the* eleventh 
century, where Guim is placed in a desert. In the sixteenth century 
we see Palestrina without a rival or neighbour; nor did the author 
find another musician whom he thought worthy a niche, till he arrived 
at the age of Lulli. . • 
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Fiancliiiius is not very copious, or even intelligible. In- 
' deed, ilie only discords vi-cd for nearly tv\’o hundred years 
lifter the iniblication of his, book, were the seventh, the 
fouith and fifth, the fifth and second, the fifth and sixth, and 
the 11 iith*. ,In vocal music, for the occasional union i>f 
two, 'Inee, or moie of these notes, to one and the same 
s\llaiile, ligatures were used, similar to our present slurs, or 
'bi‘ut}n<^s lA notes.. The classes of voice, as formed by the 
dih’ -I lice of sex, or of age, were four; these ranked in the 

4 

gie<.t compass of sounds* a third above each .other; and 
their particular ranges or scajes were expressed by the bass 
and tenor cliffs, placed on different Vtaes. The lowest 
compass of voice was called the Mnor^ the next above it, the 
contriilcnor^ the third, the motetus^ and the fourth and 
highest the triphim. To this division,* succeeded another, 
consisting of scales, or departments: Of these, tKe lowest 
was denominated tile basSy the next above it the baritono, or 
teiiv>r-basc, the third the tenorj the fourth, the contralto, or 
counter-tenor, the fifth the mezzo soprano, or under treble, 
’and the sixth and highest, the soprano, or upper treble. 
In the following diagram,,, the scale of each Species .of voice, 
Fcccwding to this latter division, is first exhibited agreeably 
to the cliffs a»id their' several stations, as formerly and 
scientifically ysed; and afterwards is designated accortliiig 


* The semibreve, at all times, apparently, the unit or standard 
measure of time, (and now the largest note in common use) was 
formerly placed in the middle of.the diagram : a lar^e was sa^d to he 
equal in .duration to eight semihreoes, a lo7ig to four, and a hreve to 
‘two ; that is, a semibreve was one half as long'f^ a hreve, and hence 
its appellation, which it bears to this day: hence too, of course, the 
figures 3 imply three halves of a semibreve, tllat is, three minims, in a 
bar ; the figures ^ three fourths of a semibreve, or three crotchets ii» 
a bar j and the figures * fWo fourtlr^, or two crotchets in a bar. 
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to the modern popular mode of notation, by the bass and 
treble cliffs only 


1. Bass. 



‘2.' Baiitono, or Tenor-Bass. 








4. Contralto, or Counter-Tenor. 



• • • • 

* It is honevev, necessary to observe, that these are only the 

scales of the several cl^ssihs of voice, as they are generally found toi 
extend. In paiticular instances it will happen, that they consider¬ 
ably exceed the limits here allotted to their several ranges. Double 
F is often reached by a bass voice, and sometimes F in altissimo by 
soprano: two ngtes that include a>diapason of four octaves. 
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5. Mezzo Soprano, or Under I’reble. 



'*6. Soprano, or Upper Treble. 



1. Bass. 
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3. Tenor. 



4.. Contralto, or’Counter-Tenor. 



5. Mezzo Soprano, or Under Treble. 



iJ 


6. Soprano, or Upper Treble. 
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It is a curious fact, that all written counterpoint was at 
this time composed for voices. But though parts^ in Italy 
and elsewhere, w'ere multiplied greatly beyond the above .six, 
those used in the compositions of the Pope’s chapel, 
amounted ‘ to no more than four: bass, tenor, alttts, aiid 
.rantus. The music of the church continuing to be set to 
Latin words, and the technical terms were in the same lan> 
guage. Hend'e, if an additional part was by chance intro¬ 
duced, it was called quinta pars; and a second additional 
part sexta pars ' . 

The boundaries of the ^different species of tlie voice 
being thus determined, their assemblage in harmony became 
greatly facilitated. To have a thorough knowledge of no¬ 
tation, that is, a precise and intimate acquaintance with the 
different stations in the great scale, as expressed by the 
notes according to the cliffs by which they were governed, 
was to have before the mind’s ey? a picture, or map, of the 
whole site upon which the harmonical combinations were 
to be formed, and^ their evolutions executed. The ground 
being thus prepared, the first endeavour w'ith contrapuntists 
appears to have been,,to settle the accompaniment of the 
Bub the laws of harmony, though less mutable 
than those oPmelody, were far from becoming fixed ; and 
all that musicians could then effectuate, was but precursory 
to a better state of thjngs ; to a formula that, at a future 
time, w'as to supersede most of their rules and regulations, 
and give birth to an edifice as far transcending in order 
and beauty, the monument of their industry and talents, as 
their own stru<?ture surpassed that of the first ardiitects of 


* About the year 1474, the terms became so numerous, that John 
Tinctor published a collection of them under the title of ‘ Terminorum 
Mitsicee Diffinitormm.'* It was printed at Naples, and was the first 
musica^iclionary that ever issued from the press. 
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liarmony. The accompaniment of the eiirlit notes of the 
scale, ascending and descending,,called by the French the’ 
JR^gle de VOcta'oCf consisted,, at that time, almost wholly 
oS common chords. The single instance in which they 
indulged themselves with a deviation from that harmony was 
at a clo$e. It is particularly to be. remarked, that the mid¬ 
dle of the sixteenth century arrived before composers ven-* 
tured to accompany the’seventh of the kc^ with a sixth! 
And major fourths and minor fifths were so abhorred, 
that rather than have their ears offended w ith their discord- 
ancy, harmonists would flattei^ the seventh of the key, even 
before a close*. To modern musicians, this prejudice will 
be inexplicable. But every .new glance we take at the state 
of harmony previous to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
is an additional prcKif, that the musical susceptibilities of 
the car are dependent upon its cultivation. If any con¬ 
struction of consonance, viould be mofe offensive to our 
auditory faculty than a continued series of fourths and fifths, 
(the diatessaronare and the quintoier of our ancestors) that 
construction would be found in a close prepared by the flat * 
.seventh qf the k^y ‘f. ^ 

In the ancient music, the bass notes C.D, *Fi~ 

E G, accompanied with their comrhon chords, perpetually 
occur; as thus: 


* “Si contra Fa est diabolus,'** said an eminent musical writer, 
flo late us the beginning of the last century.* 

-}' The musicians of the times to which we are here alluding, seem 
to have'retained of the ancient musid, only the Pythagorean inter¬ 
vals. Of the elegance o£ what we call melody, they appeaf not to 
have had an ideai and’what, in general, their harmony must have 
been, their rules enable i^s to conceive. 


£ £ 
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And the sticoiid bar of thp following chant of Palestrina 
presents us with A, G, F, under similar crrciinistaiiccs. 



AG F 
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During the sixteenth century, musicians arose with ears 
too perfectly constructed to Satisfied with uninterrupted 
sTiccessions of perfect harmbnieSj and vidiose minds were 
courageous enough to presume upon the introduction of 
discords. These combinations, however, for r considerable 
time, were very sparingly employed. The innovators seem 
to have proceeded with .the caution of boys venturing upoji 
new ice; ajid did not dareto take a fresh step, till authorized 
by the experienced safety of,the past^. In. a fragment of 
Canto FigUratOj composed in 14^3 by Bonadies, the master 
of hVanchimjs, we only find tho discord of the thus 

prepared and resolved. 












After this period, the relations and dependencies of con¬ 
cords and discords became, every day, better and better 
understood, and harmojit/ assumed a state which indicated 


* D^r. Barney, on scoring the first masses that were printed in 
Italy, and those composed before the Reformation in England, found 
few discords regularly prepared and dissolved. The fourth ^escended^ 
into the fifth, and the seventh into the sixth ; but with the chords of 
the second^ the ninths and the fifth and sixths he very seldom met. yhe 
order in which the discords were introduced, appears to be as fol¬ 
lows First, the seventh was used'; secondly, the fourth / thirdly, 
fifth and second,- and fourthly, the ninth, 

2 
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tTie perfection to whfch, under the guidance of genius and 
industry, it might in future be^carried. But melody was not 
cultivated with the same zeal and success.* Conhned, in 
great measure, to psalmody, she, for a long while, lackec^ 
the opportunity of evincKig her sirsceptibility of grace, ele¬ 
gance, and every embellishment which taste can suggest. 
Keverlheless, s\ie at' length burst from the confines of 
the cloister; and, once admitted into the gay and scenic 
world, proved her power to charm all who listened to her 
flights; and derived from, and imparted to,“the’ stage, an in¬ 
creased iraporfauce,'and a h'igfier admirati^on. As counter¬ 
point commenced by adding parts to plain chant, and har¬ 
monizing old tunes, so florid .melody had its birth in, the 
variations given to existing melodies, such as they w'ere; for 
at first, few composers had the presumption to attempt the 
invention of new tunes. 

‘ K 

But to whatever extent the fascinations of melody operated 
upon the public ear, the cultivation of/mrmowy was not neg¬ 
lected. Most of the Snciet|[|^music that has come down to us,^ 
proves, that not only plain counterpoint, .but fugue and 
considerable progress after the charms of air 
were better felt, and acknowledged*. According to Padre 
Martini’s opinion, this species of composition originated in 
the endeavour of the first contrapuntists, so to* ^rder the 
part they superadded to' canto fermOy as to render it as 
similar as possible, at least in its subject, to the fMnto fermo 
itself. And certainly the skeleton of the ecclesiastical 
modes, anthentic^ and piagal, strongly sanction the idea, that 
( 


* The song or round, “ Sumer is i ciimen is an early proof 
of the cultivation of those branches of the harmonic art; and th* 
SfiGrcd ihusic composed in the tifteeftth century, is full of canons and 
fugues veiy artificial in their cohstimction. 
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this purpose of iniilating in one part, the interval of another, 
in the unison, the octave, or onp of what may be called the 
two first related Ijeys (the 5th rvnd the 4tli) formed the foun¬ 
dation of the fugue, and all the various ^nodes of musical 
response. 


ANTHENTIC •and PLAGAL MODJiS. 




The fifth above and fifth below, or„iii other words, the 
fifth and fourth ^of a key, arc tlie only connected scales, or 
varied ke^s, in which the answer ofi a regular fugge <^r c^non 
can be made. All other responses, however'legitintsrt^TfieR'^ 
appearance upon paper, are nothing more than imitations; 
the very iv»me, indeed, which is applied to such passages, 
to distinguish them fiom tliose which belong to, and charac¬ 
terize; the -fu^ue and the canon. The following little move¬ 
ment will prove that a fugue in appearance is not neces¬ 
sarily a fugue in reality. 


* Here we have all the ke3'S ; and if these fixed and fundamental 
intervals wore filled \ip with the intermediate notes, we should have 
all the scales whence the melody of .fugues and canons was deduced, 
tluring almost three centuries. 
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’^riiough in -the fifteenl,h century, tlic science of harnioiiy 
was carnestfy auf) successfujii'y .cultivatijd in most of the 
countries of Europe, it Nourished in a higher degree at 
Rome than elsewhere. While the priest almost universally, 
visited that city to acquire the best style of performing canto 
fernio, composers stiriied the figurative music in four, five, 
and six parts, composed by the Italians for the use of the 
Pope’s chapel. At*Rome* it was, that the musical author 
felt a two-fold excitement to exert his genius; the cer¬ 
tainty of a liberal reward, and the equally certain pleasure 
of hearing his j^roductioiis well executed. Rome had her 
college of iiiusicians, possessed wAhin herself tlio mo¬ 
dels of composition and performance, and (vas resS?feS**lo ^ 
for instruction, and examples of excellence, with as much 
tonfidencq and devotion, as the ancient Romans travelled 
for improvement to Greece, or'the Grecians to Egypt. 
Rut if Italy at this time drew to her capital musicians from 
every part of Europe, Flanders soon ‘afterwards distributed 

——^- --- - . . . 

• 

* Counterpoint ami ^fugue, have generally been Ihonght to liave^ 
had their origin in the Netherlands ; but it is due to Ciudo, Marehetto 
da Padua, and Franchino Gafforio (all Italians) to observe, that J.he 
Jirst furnished the scale and system still in use, the second introduced 
modern chroinc^ii-, or secular mgdulation, and tlic last presented the 
world with the first practical treatisetupou composition. 
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over Europe many .excellent composers. The knights- 
errant, Charles V. and FrinQis I., both of them lovers and 
encouragers of music, spent much time in ifie Netherlands; 
and tlie fine arts, which followed wherever they led the way, 
became familiar to the Flemings, in general, but espeqjally 
to the inhabitants of Brussels, Antwerp, Mentz, and Cam- 
Ipray, where those munificent prjnces frequently resided. 
But, nevertheless, England, in the early times of^ part com¬ 
position, appears to have cultivated hannony with a degree 
of success that might vie with the .progress made by almost 
any other country in. Europe t and, indeeib it may'be fairly 
questioned, whether Flanders, or even ^taly, can produce 
a more ancient specimen of vocUl harmony than that of the 
song or round, “ Sumer is i cumen in.” The Italians, un¬ 
doubtedly, were i\\Q best musicians; but it remains to be 
determined whether they were the first composers of harmo- 
nical and complicated music ‘ 

Among the contrapuntists who flourished in the fifteenth 
century, no one, peihaps, is more deserving of notice than 
John Okenheim ; no one, certainly, on the^ continent, pro- ' 
ducecL cjjrlbr specimens of harmony. This ingenious and 
'SaenTThc'Netherlander produced many learned and elaborate 
compositions for the church : and had the honour of in¬ 
cluding Josquin among his numerous pupils l.t has been 


f 

* Bonadies, the mastef of Franchinus, lived as early as any other 
good composer in parts, of whom any thing is preserved; but it must 
be allowed, that we- are still im possession of works by Okenheim, 
Jostjain, dsaac, and Brumal, who were neither Englishmen nor Ita¬ 
lians, that surpass in excellence all that can 'be produced, of equal 
antiquity, by the inhabitants of England, Italy, or any other part of 
the'worbl. ' 

•f Hia scholars, by whom he was much loved and respected, were 
bot only iimnerous, but highly ,successful in their studies. If they 
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asserted by Duchat, that Okenheim was a native of Hai- 
nault; but if it be considered thal: his cotemporaries, Tinctor 
and Franchinus, aivvays spoke of him as a Netherlander, it 
wjll be difficult to doubt of his real country. To this we 
may add the evidence of the Dephrntion, or dirge, written 
upon his death, which his scholar Josquin set to musid 
in five parts, as also that of the following^elegy, set by. 
Crespel; •, 

Agricola, Verbonnet, Prtoria, 

Josquin des Pres, Gaspurd, Brunei, Compere, 

Ne parley plus de joyeux chants, uc'ris, * 

Mats composez un ^^E recorderis 

Pour lamenter nostre 'Maistre et bon Pere, 

• 

From the WTiters of the sixteenth century we learn, that 
Okenheim composed a motet in thirty-six parts. But were 
we to waive the comparing this effort of patient genius v/ith 
that still mightier cxe*itioii of our countryman. Bird, a song 
m forty partsf or even to withdraw fronj the scientilic Ne¬ 
therlander’s reputation all the increase it leceived from his 
polyphonic composition, the fragn>ents of his labours,pre¬ 
served in the Dodecachordon of Glareanus, Would 
cientto challenge our respect, and excite our* wonder. 

Jt appears that Okenheim was partial to the species of 
cantus called the Caiholica; a melody so constructed, that 
it niay be .sung in various modes, or ke^s, at the pleasure 
of the performer, observing only the* ratio, or relation of 
consonant notes in the harmony; the peiformnnce of which, 


were fortunate in the talents and science of their master, he, for the 
most part, was happy in the abilities and attention of his discipieji; 
and produced many excellent musicians. By Padre Martini, Oken- 
heim is styled, J} famosv Maestro,; and by other writers, Musicorum 
principem,^ • , 
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ill fact, amounts to ,tHis: that the cantiis being led off, the 
other singers should giv6 fihe answer, by discovering the 
accidental sharps or flats, as^ they proceeds From the fbl- 
. lowing single party presented to us by Dr. Burney, together 
with its soluiiouy two other parts may be educed, each a 
fifth lower than that immediately above it, and succeeding 
jit at the distance of a perfect br£ve, or whole measure*. 
The answers, it will of course be- perceived, are, not, strictly 
speaking, incanon; that is, the corresponding intervals in 
the several parts are not ciirectly similar r and this is agree¬ 
able to a law which permitted the canon'.Xo deviate from a 
perpetual fugue^ and made it sufficient that there should 
be in the plan some mystery f6r the performer to unravel: 
and Tinctor says accordingly. Canon est regula voluniatem 
eompositoris sub obscuritate quadam ostendens. 


CANON. 

s 


A .. . - ~— 



At_iS.,— ..c _siAk_&_ * 

_a_2_• 



r F c3 - 


- 

In epidiapente. , 

1 

1 

s 


■ O -i- 

' _ 


—---^- 


Q ■.Q ..-W 

-o-“ 


— 

. * 

^ Q ^ -Q 

’ • ■ c 


* The circular modal sign at the beginnihg of the stave, proves 
the time to be perfect, or triple: and the expression “ In epidiapente,** 
implies that the responses are to be given in fifths below. 

The Cantus is here given in the key of G minor ; but not only 
may it led off in any key, but that key may be‘ either minor or 
major. 
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4'AS 

It is ;> striking fact, that in Music, a science the great anti 
immediate ojjijcct of which i^ to move and intoiest the mind 
bj flattering llio sense, labour'and patience t»houId have pro- 
,ceded taste and invention. But this, perhaps, chiefly, if n^t 
wholly, is to be altrilinted to the ciicmnstancc of the clianls 
of the church being almost the prescribed ground-work of 
all composition at iho period to which we are tdindmg. The 
monotonous gloom' of the cloister, usurped- iho regions of 
fancy, and forbad even the .appearance of the floweis of 
nature to relieve the complexit} of .art. 

Composers,-piocc-cdiiig in this province of skidy, acquired 
gFeat faedity in every species of music imitative of itself; 
and fugues were coutiivcd, some of wliich snug both back- 
waids and forw ards ; or, to speak technically, rccle ct retro ; 
while others sung per arsin ct theun; that is. to say, 
their construction \yas such, that one part rose, while the 
other descended. '^J'hese, and many oilier foiiiis of compo¬ 
sition, e(|ually dilTicnll, equally peiplexcd, and equally inef- 
licicut, in regard of'giati lying the car, or moving the heart,^ 
made their appealance during the fourtceijAh and fifteeniJi 
Centiiwcg; after wliich, tlic charms of a chaste and cheerful 
-mclo(i^bcgan“'to make .their appearance, and to be gene¬ 
rally felt. 

The above obscivations are, however, to be ur.dcrslood 
\^itll some limitation, as the two following compositions will 


evince. 
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SONG. 


I'nvma AIS. of about the year 15B0. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


JOS4aijIN DEL PUATO; AND THE 
DURING THE EARLY PART OF 
CENTURY . 


S’l’ATlv or MUSIC 
THE SIXTEENTH 


JoSQUIN DV.L PRATO"^, already spoken of as the 
pupil of Okenheim^.was tlic next distinguishejl contrapuntist 
»if the FKiinish school. If the sacrai^conipositions of this 
great musician have l#^>g i-iiiee become obsolete, it is to be 
attributed to the mutability of notation, aiul the caprice of 
fashion, lathcr than to their deliciency of merit, even of the 
niost exalted kind. If we admire Palestrina, Oilamlo di* 
Lasso, Tallis, and Bird, whose labours adorned and cn- 
riched tl»e musical libraries of the sixteentj^ • cehturjj, how 

m 

much more ought we to be strutk with* the powers of 
Josquiii, who, a hundred }ears before, not only vanquisheil 
all the cxlsliug difficulties of Canon, Fugue, Imitation, and 


■* Josquia is enumerated by Guicciardini (Desoilt. <h tulli i Paesi 
bassij albong Flemish musicians. But tiu* adtlition of del Prato to 
his uame, or, as he was styled in Latin, Praleims, indicates him to^ 
have been^a Tuscan. Also, be is fiequently iiientioncd by Italian 
writers under the name of Josquiiio, Jodoco del Prato. Franehinua, 
when speaking of his extraordinary ingenuity and learning, as a com¬ 
poser, gives him tins denominatio/i; ‘and in so naming him, iv follow- 
411 by almost every theoretical author. 

4 
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every species of learned contiivance and ingenious contex- 
■ tiire of consonant combination, but invented new structures 
of harmony, original adjustments of pari, with i-and 

was, in a great measure, lire father of modern polyphoijic 
composition.. ' » ^ ' 

, A iiKjrc striking proof of Josquiu’s bigli reputation as a 
composer cannot well be adduced than the following inci- 

• ^ _ 4 

dent, taken fr<im Castiglione’s Cortegiano. Insisting upon 
the incredible extent to which, in common minds, prejudice 
is often canied, respecting the merit of liteiary •j)roductions, 
this ai^ior iliustrat^s his po.sition by describing (hc'rapturoiis 
iWllght with which a polite company of h'is acquaintance had 
read a copy of veiscs, announced to them as the production 
of Sana/aro, and the exalted terms in which they continued 
to extol them, till they discovered that fhey were not of his 
composition, when tH^ir applause was instantly converted to 

as velicpnent a condemnation. And Iffien he proceeds to 

* 

corroborate his argument by adding, “ So a Motet sung 
befoie the Duches^i, of Urbino, w’as totally disregarded till 
known to have come from the pen of Josquin, when It ex- 
cited,universal ecstacy.” 'As a proper companion to this nar¬ 
rative* 1 give.tlie following fioni Zailino. The ^fotet, ver- 
hum honum et suave, having been long performed' in the 
Pontifical chapel at Rome,' as the production ^f Josquin, 
was esteemed one of tlie finest compositions of the time; 
but the celebrated VVillaert, having quitted Flanders, in 
order to visit Rome, and tiiiding that this Motet was listened 
to as the composition of Josquin, declared it to be his own 
work. He was believed; ihe piece was immediately con¬ 
demned, and never performed again., ‘ So high, indeed, stood 
Josqum’s merit that his name would have been a passport 
for almost any production; and alhiost any production 
would,fail to please that wanted that high recommendation. 

• t 

This ptejudice in the igupiant, however, as far as it re- 
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spacted the merit of Josquin, stood upon a basis sanctioned 
and confirmed by the opinions ,of, die best judges. Fran-' 
chpi,iis, speaking^ of the grea^'inasteis of Ids own lime, 
iiiukes the most honourable ui^ntion of this musician, and 
ratihs him with the most delightful of composers 'Fo this 
evidence of Franchinus, Zarlino zealously subsciibe*); an^l 
also places Josijuin among-the pr«^/cf pen7/, the most skil¬ 
ful performers: ami Adami, in his “ La\\s fftr the lieguUi- 
tion of the Pope’s Chapel,” awaids to Josijuin the highest 
honours after those,due to Guido,* as a cultivator and sup¬ 
porter of •church music. He i:ajls him hisi^nc per 

Vinveniionc, a mau»renov\ned for the stretch and splendoiu’ 
of his imagination ; and infoi ms us, ih-at during the time of 
Sixtus the Fourth, he was a chorister in the Pontifical 
chapel. * 

Quitting Italy, .Josijniii became Maestro di Capolhi to 
Lewis XII. of France. ’His fame had h()^^n to ihyt coun¬ 
try before him, and prepared for him the most favourable 
reception. If he was happy in his new^pation, the French 
king was proud ^ having such acknowledged talents in his 
service, and it would be ditFicult to *!aY whether the musician 
or tlic monarch had most reason to be salisfied.with tlit con¬ 
nexion. Lewis, indeed, was so sensible ol* his good for¬ 
tune in nnniopolizing such abilities as those of Josquiii, 
that, in.the ebullition of his ^yal pJcasine, be promiseil Iiiin 
a ben^ficeF* Pnt the }5romises of princes arc not quite so 


* Franchinus, as appears from his own Writings, was personally 
acquainted with Josquiit. Speaking (Angel, ac. Div. opus Musivee 
Tract.) of %ome inaccuracies in the sesquialteral proportion, he says: 
Di questi inconveriienti nP advertite gia molli tmnipnssati Jusquiu ilf^- 
priet et Caspar, dignissimi compositori. 

t Lewis having a great penchc^nt for music, and incapable of gra 
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easily reniembefed qs ^inade, and the Maestro di Capella 
found It* necessary to quveken Ins, Majesty’s recollection. 
T’liis lie took occasion to ertcct publicly, ihougli inoflensiv’.d)}’. 
,JL5cing required to com})ose a Motet for the Cliapcl Iloyitl, 
lie selected f©r the 'words, part o.f the bundled and innii- 
toenth ^sahn : Manor eslo verbi tui srrxio tuo; ‘‘ O think of 
thy word unto thy sicrvant;” which he set in so appropriate 
and signiticant a iManner, that the King felt and acknow¬ 
ledged its application to his neglect of his word, and soon 
afterwards realized the promised pieferinent; wlien Josquin, 
not less scnsibje of .the ro)al 'khidness than he 'had been of 
hfs Majesty’s previous inattention, and prompted by a grati¬ 
tude quite as intense as hud been his vexation, immediately 
composed another Motet, the Mords of which he chose frtiin 
another part of the same psalm, Bonitatem fecisti cum sa vo 
tiio J^onune ; “ p Lord, thou hast dealt giaciously with thy 
servant.”' d’his aimedote ought ‘no't to be dismissed without 
adding, that Josquiii having, in co.\ise([nence of J^ewis’s 
piocrastination ol I 4 S j>iomiso, lepentcdi} applied to a cer¬ 
tain nobleman to refiesh the King’s meuiorj^ and continuall;^ 


lifting his taste with h s own iieiformaiice, thought lumself, perluips, 
the more indebted to tlicse who weie peculiarly' qualified *ft»r adtninis- 
teriiig to him a pleasure he so highly valiud. It is said that his voice 
was so w eak; and inflexible, as to be incapable of the s.imi'lest execu¬ 
tion ; and that he defied Josquin to compose u pii’cc of music in 
which he would be able to perform' a part. The musician did not 
shrink liom thc/jhallengoj but produced a canon for two vbices, to 
, which he added two supplementary parts,' one of which consistcil of 
a single sound occasionally sustained, and the other of tlic key note 
an^ its fifth, taken in alternate succession.^ Of those two jiarts the 
king preferred the first, anil alter many strenuous and patient trials, 
found himself, in si.ite of nature, able to perlorm the drone to u 
canon! 
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i'eceived for answer, “ I^eave the business to me, I will lake 
care of it— J^aisse fairc liiuliiig that lie obtained 

nothing fiom him but that fiuifless assurance, he turned the 
phrase into so!t72i::iatiojt, and composed an entire mass on . 
these s^rlhibles of the hexachords : T-‘ii sol fa ve mi*. 

According to all that can be collected from the best autluf- 
ritics, Josqujn, ni his da},,was the prince of musicians. No, 
one seems to have possessed an equal inf.iience over the af¬ 
fections and passions of the Ipvers and patrons of music. 
Rabelais, irf Ids’prologue,, to the third book of Pantagriiel, 
gives him* the.first-pluce amon^ the fifty-nine excellent mas¬ 
ters whom he had formerly heard : and his compositions ap¬ 
pear to have been as well kn6wn in his time, as now aie those 
of the most favourite of the modern masteis. Of these, our 
Henry V^I. when Prince Henry, and Anne Roleyn, during 
her residence in France, collected and lea/ued a considerable 
number. His Frentfli songs, for three and four vo'ices, are 
very numerous: and sJvtral of his masses, some of which 
consist wholly of canons, in the ditfereiTt intervals of diates-, 
saron, (the 4th); ^liapente, (the oth) ; and diapason, (the 8th), 
comprise*up\\ards of twenty movemenls. An\png tllis^aller 
species of his compositions, that ujv>n the <jld tune, called 
tHomme Arm6, is one of the most curious, as well as most 
ingenious.^* Dr. liurney found it at the Britisli Museum, in 
a printed collection, the^first that is'siu d from the oress aftei 
the invention^of printing. Tlie Doctoi’a intention way, to 
transcribe from it only two or three movements, but his mind 
was so drawn onward, and amused^ by the wejl-studied contex¬ 
ture, and happy coiitiivance of the comfiosition, that he^scored 
the whole mass. In dosquin's fine 67«e nominef consisting of • 


* This mass preserved in the.British Museum, among the other 
productions of Jostjuin, and is an excellenji composition. 
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a series of canons, \vc lind two that arc very curious; one of 

them ill the second above, 'anol one in the second below. The 

( 

reader will think them well worthy of being ti^nscribed. T’lwy 
are printed in the tenor cliff on the third and fourth lines; bVit 
for general convenieitcc, they are liQic given in the treble. 



CANOxN, 

Un Ion ftlus haul. 
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• CANON, 

€t f 

Un ton plus has. 
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The thouics of t]ie.5^o movements arc aupposed to be ori¬ 
ginal ; but in the lime of Josquin, it was a common practice 
to adopt, for the subjects of canons and fugues, some old 
cliant'ot tune. *'Dns custom preyiiled as late as when Zar- 
lino Nourished, who tells us, that every mass.thcii coisiposed, , 
was founded u])on a certain s^ubject, borr5wed from some 
popular motet or song This habit in church composers, 


'rUouyh.no rapidity of execution is required by tliese composi¬ 
tions, they coiibl not be correctly j)erformcd .without much previous 
study and frequent rehearsals, fn the originals there are no bars ; 
and th^ ralue of the notes is often cltangiitg, as well by their position, 
as by the operation of tl»e modal signs. • 

• -j- Glareanus also says, that in his time, scarcely a mass was com¬ 
posed, that liad not sogic well known air, or passage, for its theme. 
And Bayle (Art. Marot.) tells us, that Francis 1. and all his court, 
sung Clement Marot’S translatipn ‘of the Psalms, to the tuues of fa¬ 
vorite songs. 
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of adopting a theme, had it been conHiied to the borrowing 
•from cliants and the soleijiii, canto fermo, would have been 
subject to no other objectioi^than that it cjiecked iinag’ma- 
tion, and excluded originality'; but extended to the taking ftp 
the light andlicentiogs strains of the vulgar, it appears to hate 
been 'not only extremely unappropriate, but highly objection¬ 
able, inasmuch as it must have tended to throve an air of levity 

t 

‘over the whole* composition, and. frejpiently, by an unavoid¬ 
able association of ideas, have brought to the minds of the 
performers the subject mattb’ of the words ongiiially at¬ 
tached to tlie melody, and, have utterly annihilated the 
sense and sentiment of the sacred text they were singing 
In his motets, Josqnin not only avoided this error, but to 
tlie ambition of making them “wholly his own, added that of 
exhibiting in them, generally, an exccllerice surpassing that of 
his other compositions. Their style is transparent and 
graceful;^^ their contfexture more artful j^nd elaborate, and if 
lie ever descends to forego the exercise of his own abun¬ 
dant invention, it is in favour of some beautiful and solemn 
'chant of the church, which he so variously and liberally 
treats, as to render it his ^.own property. The principal fea¬ 
tures q/ this |)ertion of Josquin’s works, are the simplicity 
and grandeur of their ^ugue subjects, the grave and reve¬ 
rential style of their accompanying parts, the ingenuity of 

• * t 

their interwoven imitatiojis, and the general purity of their 


* It seems, by all that can be collected on the subject, that, like 
the Turks, who, according to ,Cio. Battista Donato, have a< limited 
number pf tunes, the Christians at this time circumscribed the vadety 
, of their melodies. Certain it is, that in England, the secular and 
popular airs were very few. Invention and novelty wefe so little 
thought of, that even such composers as Bird,'Morley, Bull, Famaby, 
and Gibbons, were content to make variations upon the tunes of old 
and wellk^own ballads. 
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Iiarmony. These excellencies, when ijiusic was so greatly 

ronfined to the church ; when there was such a paucity o^ 

• 

im^^ody, and so little of the gi»acc of arrangement, were of 
high value, and sufficient to* place the composer who could, 
command them, in the first rank of his profession. .They 
were aimed at by all, but attained by few; and by none 

displayed in s6 eminent’a degree asi by Josqiiin, in hi^ 

. • • • 

motets *. 

i 

If this great man (for he well merits llie appellation) de¬ 
preciated h?s cotnpositiou.s by any material defect, it was the 
excess in* which he indniged hfnvself in the fault of his time: 
the courting difficiflties for their own sake. Augmcnlalio\i^ 
ditninuliotif and inversion^ and every possible position, and 
even distortion of melody, formed the ruling passion of his con¬ 
temporaries ; with whom, to please,the eye, was a compensa¬ 
tion for every neglect of the ear. Heguluj canons wore prized 

beyond fugues, rigid*fugiieS preferred to free ones, ami tJiese 

* 

again to accidental imkation, merely on the principle of giv¬ 
ing the higher value to the greater degree of complexity.^ 
"l^hat such compositions, as exercises, are useful to the aspir¬ 
ing student, and form the best sclfbol for those whovare am¬ 
bitious of becoming sound and distyiguisheif contrapuntists, 
cannot be denied : but it is only because, to execute difficult 
things with freedom and facility, it is necessary in our prac¬ 
tice, t« heighten their difficulty, as public dancers perform 
their private exercises, loaden with weights. It has been 
contended, and certainly w itii reason, lliai since the invention 


* In the third and foinith collection of motets published af the he- 
giimiug of the sixteenth century, under the title of Motetti della Co¬ 
rona^ are some of the finest specimens of Josquin’s talent-in that pro¬ 
vince of composition ; among these a Miserere for five voices claims 
a distinct notice. In every view ,of It, it is admirable, and ppesents a 
model of choraf composition. 
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of counterpoint, a great composer never existed wlio had not 
‘submitted to the labour of stiulying and of producing these ab- 
struscr kinds of musical combination. If foriiicily, such nro- 
ductions were revered on their own account, they ought now 
to berespectcid as magazines of ihepretical materials, and mo¬ 
dels of ingenious disposition and contrivance : and it is not be¬ 
cause good taste hgs banished them from ihe theatre, that 
they are not proper in oratorial, and still ipore so in ecclesi¬ 
astical miisic^ The indefensible fault in Josquin was, that, 
overflowing willi science, Re poured too much of it into his 
secular composition,s. Hence’they are often grave AVhen tliey 
should be gay, and elaborate when they should be light. J3ut 
in tliis he was moie than eomitewanecd by the piactiee of his 
contemporaries; foj if his compositions were sometimes too 
serious, their’s were still more sombre. jJut though others ex- 

r 

cceded liiiii in ponderosity and dryness, they never reached his 
clearness, dignity, and majestic manner.» Indeed, he is pretty 
generally allowed to have been the type of all musical excel¬ 
lence ai. the time in vyhicli he flourished, and to have cxlnbiled 
in his person that one original genius with which in any art* 
or scipn.ce,, an age is sonretimes, by the bounty of heaven, 

i 

indulgt-d and adorned. 

It is not more a subject of lamentation to every reflecting 
reader, than of disgrace to Italy, that vvliile he remained in 
that countiy, neither his exalted merit, nor wide-spread lame, 

were suflicient to shield him from the mortification of seeing 

€ 

fashionable buffoonery basking in the sunshine of public mu¬ 
nificence, frolicking in ill-earned splendor, while he was 
left to endure, comparative Wrrowness of income, anid even 

I 

. penury. In the Sopplementi MusicalL of Zarlino, we find 
the following sonnet, written on the regretted occasion, by 
ScJVafino dall’Acquilla ■ ** * 

—--j---- - ■ ----- T —■ 

Tli]^ author, Crescimbiri informs us, was much esteemed for his 
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o\* 

JOSQLIN DEL PRATO, ore JOSUUTN DES PRES. 

• 

(jiosquin non dir clie'l tiel sia crmlg e empia, , 

Che Cadorno si sohlime inp/ffito: 

J^t s'ah’iin Vfsie hen, Itiscia lo sdegno; 

• * . • * . 

. Ire di cih yodc alcnp bnffonr h sonpio 

Du quel eh'it) ti dirh prcndi I'essempiu ; 

« L'aryenlo e I'or ehc da sc steli e ^eyiio, 

W/ Tuostrn ntido, e’sol si vestc il leyjio, 

Quuudo S'/rdorna tilcnn*'l7featro it Tempio 
H favor di cost%r t icti presto vianco, 

K mille volte il dl, s'ih pur yiocondo. 

Si niuta il stato lor di liero in bianco. 

Mu rhl hcl virlh yioca a sno modo il mondo ; 

• Com 'huom ehc miota e. hit In Zneea alJianco, 

IlJctti 7 sotC acqua ^ur, non teme il^ondo, 

TRANSLATION. 

« 

Say not, O Josquin, Heav’n hath been unkind ; 

Ileav’n that endow’d thee with so bright a mind ; 


evcellcucc in the arts of poefa-y and music. He died in the year luOO ■ 
and the folJowing was his epitaph;— 

(• . 

Qjni yiace Serajin: partiti hor puoiy 

9 

Sol d'aver visto il sasso che lo serra^ 

Assai sei dehitore ayli occhi tuoi. 

• • 

translation. 

Here Scrafino lies: thy way pursue ; 

Soft sighing’, fo Ids ashes bid adieu. , 

The stone thou’st view’d, that o’er his body lies,— 

Enough art (hou indebted lo thine eyes. 


Busby. 
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Nor to ImfToons that borrow’d plumag'e g'ludg’c, 

That (It^cks as v\olI thc%i]Iprit as the judge. 

Pure metals by intrinsic spieiulor glow, 

if 9 

Shine oi tliernselves, anil (nit\vard grace bestow 
Ghtt’ving w-th silver’d wood, or gdd^d stone, 

/reuiplesMod theatres Iheir \aiuc own. 
iTh worthlessness bestovr’d, soon favors fade ; 

Soon the lost gloss betrays the native shade ;' 

While virti'.p braves misfortune’s^ roughest tides, 

Like him who, buoy’d by cork, the stream in safety rides. 

t BliSBTt. 

I ■ . • 

Josquin died early in the sixteenth centHry. Waflther, ir» 
hi,? Musical Lexicon^ says that he was bwried in tl>e chinch 
of St. Gndule, at Biussels. Fivom the ^ihente Belgian of 
Swertiiis, the same author cites his epitaph*. 

r 

O Mors ineiUliihilis f 
Mors ornara, Mors ciudehs, 

Josquinum (him necasti * 

1/lnm nobis abstnlu ,• ■ 

Qui suam per hannoniam 
lllustravit ecclesiam^ 

Propterea die^tu mmicee: 

Jlequiescat in pace. Amen 
. «• 

I 

TRANSLATION 

O bitter, riithlcsH death! 

Whose pow’r*all beings dread, 

I 

With Josquin’s tuneful breath. 

Devotion’s^ rapture fled. 

Religion mourn’d tliy sway. 

Felt ‘Harmony’s*deccase ; 

< To Harmony then say— 

'■ “ Repose in endless peace.” 

^ BtrsByj- 

• • 

< , ^ - - , _ , ■ _ _ 

* Several Latin poems were u ritten on the occasioq of his death, 
the music to two of which is preserved in the seventh collection of 
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The account of this celebrated musician cannot be better 
joiicliulcd than ^\ith the inseiiiou o/ the following additional * 
sp<;c»nieii of his ^science and talents, as a composer in the 
it34e, or mailner, Mhich previjiied in his time. 


Freuch Songs, in five and six narts, printed at Antwer]), in 1545, and 
preserved iuthv British Muscutn. * • * 

One of thclie poems lias been set twice; by Beaedictus, and liy 
Nicliolas Gombert, one of Josquin’,s disciples Tlii^ circumstance 
was thought the •more worthy of notice, as offering an opportunity of 
instancing the pouer and proinptitu^e.of unfounded c^inceit: because 
both compositions a'e in the key of E minor, witli a minor second at 
well as minor ihiuh Af, de Blainville, a scholar and musician of the 
last century, produced them as evidences of the existence of a third 
mode, different from ouf major and minor. (See tMusica de France^ 
1751.) An^d since tliis mode partakes, as«ho asserts, of the modulation 
of both our major and our minor mode, he calls it the mixed mode. 
Uousseau, remarking iiuhis dicflonary upon this novel conception, ex¬ 
presses himself as follows ^ 

“ This new mode not being given by the analysis of three cancords, 
Jjke the modes major and minor, is not, like them, determined by bar-* 
monies essential to 4he mode, hut by an entire gamut suitable to it, as 
well in ascending as descending ; so that while in our, twd mt»d5s, the 
gamut is given by the concords, in the miyor modc^ l4ie concords are 
given by the gamut.” 

The musical lexicographer then proceeds to demonstrate, that tlic 
essential difference between the mixed-mqde and ours, in regard to the 
melody, is in the position of^the two semi-tones; the first of which, in 
the mixed-mode^ is invariably between the tpiiic and the second, and 
the other between the fifth and sixth. And in rfcspect to its harmony, 
that, he tells us, in the opening of a piece, bears on the minor third, 
but in the process, on the minor or the majoi«third. All this, however, 
Rousseau states, only mExplanation, not in support, of what the 
utmost of ^jis own extraordiViary ingenuity would liavc found it im¬ 
possible to defend. With that view, and that view only, lie adducjes 
the following example of the gamut and accompaniment (in harmony) 
of Mr Blainville’ji mixed-mode, — « 
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CANON, 
Duo in- Uho. 




Shonlil i| be urq-cjl in fav’onr of M. lUainville’s notion, that the old 
inufric of the clnirch \vai5 often eomposed upon this plan J the atis\ver 
will be, that it was bai’baroiis, anil not to be tolerated upon any princi¬ 
ple of harnion^j ■iiJ-tlu^ allowed relation of chords. The‘keys of 
such compositions wore, at most, bftt c^ui^ocal; and the composi¬ 
tions themselves anomalous. 
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The next musician of eminence aften’ Josquin, was Henrv 
Isaac, by some named Arrigp 't’edesco. Of this contra¬ 
puntist Politian, and other^Ffqrentine “authors, speak in very 
exalted terms. While Tinctor was at the head of the Neapo^ 
litan school, and Josquin at that* of the ReAian, Isaac was 
Maestro di Caj)ella of the church of St. John, at Floreifce. 
During Carnival, certain*songs called 'Canti^Carnasdnleschi, 
used to We sung through the streets of that city by persons 
in masks. Antonio Francesco^ Grazzini, .who published a 
collection of these songfe, says in his preface, that the first of 
them njiicir was ^performud in this in*annei* in the time of 
Lorenzo iJ Magnitico, was set in three parts by Isaac 

Glareanus agrees with Politian in extolling the merits of 
this composer; speaks of his great genius and erudition, and 
says, tlwt he embellished those ecclesiastical chaunts in 
which he found any majesty or force, with such harmony as 
rendered them superior to any new subjects of modern times. 
He was particularly /ond of making one of the parts sustain a 
note, while the others were in motion, like the waves of the sea 
eddying about R rock, during a storm.” How Isaac obtained 
the second name of Arrigo Tedesco does not apphait ^larea- 
nus, glancing at the circumstanccf, obs'^rvesj that “ Politian 
celebrates Henry Isaac by a corrupt name, foolishly calling 
him ^Arfjgo. Several of his compositions are preserved; 
and considering the .s(;,^te of Music in consonance at the 
time he wrote, great praise is due to^ his science, and the in¬ 
genious disposition of his score.' If in*his melodies, he does 
not disco'ver any remarkable facility of fancy, his power of 
imitation is conspicuous, and his harmony sound* At th^ 


* Soon afterwards, many songs of this kind were composed in 
four, eight, twelve, and even fifteen parts; a proof that the employ¬ 
ment of counterpoint was not confined to sacred music. 

1 
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^aine time, however, -candour must admit, that by adhering 

too rigidly to the mode which he denominates Mixolydian, 

he sometimes renders' his con}ll)itiations somewhat crude anji 

uncouth. For a composer of the latter end of the fifteent)» 

century,^he made remarkitbly fiee vTith discords ; and in one 

of*his compositions still extant, he introduces a naked ninth. 

* Jacob Ilobrecht, a Fleming, was of high standing in his 

time; and much celebrated both for his celerity of inven* 

tion, and solidity of jurlguieiTt. Among his scholars was 

the lenow'ued Erasmus: and Glafeanus, who „\ya 3 a dis- 

« 

ciplo of that great man, tells us, that lie has* frequently heard 

* 

his prccoploi speak of TIobrecht as a musiciarr who was 
without a rival. In evidence, of his wonderful facility in 
writing, it is inentiuncd that he compoa^^d an entire mas.s, 
a very excellent one, in u single,night. *• 

The lime of Hobrecht’s birth is .not known: but as his 
mass Si jbedei o \va.s printed .at Venice in 1508, he was pro¬ 
bably born about 1480*. The metody of the period in 
which this eminent c*bntra pun list lived, was, as compared , 
with that of aftertimes, so dry, and little varied; and what 
is now* nleaht by air, was so far from the composer’s aim 
or pm suit, that it. w'uld icarcely be reasonable to look for it 
ill the productions of Hobreclit, high as w'as his rank among 
the masters of his day. His harmony and nlodu^^tion are 
of the hi st order of excellence ; an^ a^re so formed and con¬ 
ducted, as to' make upon the mind and ear a me.st majestic 
impression. He wa^ remarked for equally avoiding quaint 
and pedantic passages, and Uiose which were unusuai and 
/aftecteda meric which could not, ip every instance, be 


Dr. Blimey scored this composition, and says of it, that 
“ though the movements are somewhat too similar in subject, that the 
counterpoint U neat, clear, and mdsterly.” 
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rlaiincd by his predecessors, Okenheim, Josquin, and. 
Isaac. • 

• I • • • • • 

Of this high period therg wgre i^lvefal composers whose 
works were of sufficient meiit to attract llie public attention ;* 
but none, except John Moutoii, Pirt re deJaRue (by W*dlther 
called a Nethe] lander) Ajilhony Brunicl, coleinporary with 
Josquin, <mtl Gaspar and Fcuin, or Fevin, *vhose produc¬ 
tions have'eome down to us, or at least, that are worthy of 

being mentioned. Of these, Morton, whom GHareanus calls 

_ * • • ♦ 

a Frenchniaji, though Gliicciardini pronounces him to have 

been a Nethcrtander, is the ohly nraster deserving our particular 

notice. As the place where, so the exact time when, this 

composer was born, is not positively known : but it is beyond 

dispute, that the chief part of his life was devoted to the 

services of Lewis XII. and Francis I He was a pupil 

of Josquin's, and approached the nearest to the excellencies 

of his master, in his motets, tho polish and smoothness of 


■* In tlye Menioits of M. Do la Foret, ambassador from Francis I. to 
Solyman II. emperor of the Turks, for the conclusion of a Reaty be¬ 
tween them, in the year 1543, we read, tha^the kinw^aVarin amateur of 
music, and willin" to please his new ally, sent him a band of accom¬ 
plished musicians, making the Turk, as lie conceived, a present worthy 
of his «n^nificence. Solyman received them with much civility, 
and listened attentively to diree difterent concerts performed by them 
at his palace, And in the presence of all his*court. He expressed the 
pleasure and satisfaction he received from the tnusic ; but having ob¬ 
served Jhat k tended lo enervate his mind, he,apprehended that it 
might still more decidedly affect his courtJtrs. He much applauded' 
the skill and exertion of*the musicians: but fearing the established! 
introduction of music among his people might occasion as much dis¬ 
order as a permitted us^ of wine, he dismissed the musreians with a 
handsome reward, after having ordered all their instruments to be 
broken, with a piohibitbn agtiinsf their ever returning to that country, 
upon pain of death. * . 
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which are attributed, to his having lived in a court. Among 
this species of his productions, one of the most pleasing and 
masterly is his Non nqjfis Domine, composed for the l>il th 
of Ren6e, the second daughter of Lewis XII. by Anne of 
Bretagne, in the yealr 16P9. The-only rival he produced to 
this composition, is the motet Quam pulchra es Arnica mca^ 
.from the Song of Solomon. Besides these pieces, he wrote 
many masses, which were highly admired by I eo X. A 
Miserere for. four voices, of Jiis composition, has been pre¬ 
served by Glareanus, in his Dodecachordon, as also the fol¬ 
lowing hymn, .the merit of v/hicb demands, while its brevity 

t * 

permits, my presenting it to the reader. 

HYMN. 

o 

For Four Voices.^ 



Salve Ma - ter .Sal 
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CHAP. XX. 


• * * • 

S'FATE QF* aiUSIC FROM THE EARLY PART OF THE 

SIXTJEENTH CENTURY, TO THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


A CCORDING to the existing testhnonies of merit ]c6 
us by the^ musicians of the various countries of Europe!, it 
appears that none laboured more sedulously, and with more 
success, to bring t^e science of harmony to a state of con¬ 
sistency^ purity, and elegance, iliaTi those '•bf Flanders. 
Duiin^ the latter half of the sixteentji cdlAury, the Low 
Countries abounded witli masters whose produc'tions pro¬ 
claimed the talents etnd the science of their authors, and 
seem to haVe challenged the acknou'lcdgments, andT rivalled 
the abilities, the Italians themselves. This temporary 
advantage of the Flemings, over fiie composers of a sountry 
uniformly renowned for,the musipal geniu» o*f its* natives,* 
may fairly be attributed to a kind of voluntary hall made by 
the lattergSU the march of their counterpoint, and harmonical 


knowfedge, for the purpose of changing their track, or esta¬ 
blishing a new style of composition, founded upon the pre¬ 
cepts of Franchinus. Weary of the Ganlus Gregoriamts, 


both the Ijtalian clergy and laity were desirous of seeing in¬ 
troduced into the church service, a greater freedom ^and va¬ 
riety of melody *, '^The masters of Italy, of intellects tO(» 


* Leo X. who is said to have loped music to a faulty was the first 
•Poj)e that suggested -this improvement in choir composition, which, 
VOL. I. II* 
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ductile lo be long posed, or detained by the proposed 
change, soon became fami'iar with a more easy and flowing 
manner, and shewed themselVes capable of rivalling ♦h'J 
Flemings in the composition'of madrigals, and other form.* 
of secular harmony, ki w'hich their superior powers of iil- 

r y‘ r ' 

veption and contrivance, as well as their natural freedom and 
floridity of fancy, soon became conspicuous. 

While the Fi^iniiigs and Italians were thus polishing me¬ 
lody, and giving to harmony a new and improved cast, the 
English, as if emulous of- their rival advances.^ were ear¬ 
nestly regarding, and anibitiou^y imitating^ their progress, in 
^oth provinces of the science. Indeed, as early as the 
fifteenth century, not only masse$ in four, five, and six parts, 
were produced in our country, but secular songs, in two 
or three par^, the counterpoint of whidh, at the time of its 
production, wa^equal to that of any other country.' 

Among the English musicians of the sixteenth century, 
wc find the eminent Dr. Robert Fayrfax, a graduate 
both of, Cambridge and of Oxford, who flourished during the 
feilTis of Henry VII. and Henry VIll. By a curious ma¬ 
nuscript collection of ancient English' songS, still preserved, 

f. 4 

it appears thai. Dr. Fayrfax was a composer of secular as 
well as sacred and that he and Syr Thomas Phe- 

lyppes were distinguished above the other musical professor^. 


indeed, was carried so far, that the Council of Trent, taking the state 
of church music into consideration, felt alarmed at what it was 
, pleased to call its ahzue, and issued a decree against c?o'}ot<s 
Among other things, this decree, quite as cimotis, as could be the 
< singing it reprobates, forbids Vuso delle tuutiche nelle ehiese con 
mistura di canto, v’ $wmo lasdxa^ tutte le attioni seeolari, colloquii 
profani, strepiti, gridori.**^ That is, the usb in churches of music 
mixed with las^vious songs, all secular action, profane dialogue, 
.noises and screeches. 
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of their time. Bishop Tanner informs us, that Fayrfax was 
a native of Rayford, in the county.of tferlford, and that he* 
died at St. Alba^ns, of the ab^ey church of which place he 
was organist, and in which cathadral he was buried. Among 
hii remaining compositions, we find t|je following; "which ' 
appears worthy of being presented to the reader. .In the 
original thetw'o.upper parts are written in the counter-tenor,, 
apd tenor cliffs; but for the purpose of general accomnio-* 
dation, they are given in the treble cliff. 
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In the manuscript volume containing the songs of Dr.* 
Fayrfax, are many others, by various masters, anioi^ whom 
• wc find John Taverner, Dr. Tye, John Shephard,*'J«hn 
Marbec, and Robert Parsons, as w'elf as several others, 
who appear to have been more of secular than Scc^^astical 
composers. , • . -* * 

John Taverner was organist of Boston, in Lincoln¬ 
shire,^ aifd of Cardinalf now Christ Church College, Ox¬ 
ford *. * The view pf preferment in this, WoIsey‘’s new- 

• • 

_ « . • 

• 

* It is necessary to distinguish between the present John Taverner, 
and another musician of the same nameyvwho, in the year 1610, was 
chosen Gresham prof(^mor. The truth is, that the organisf of Cai-di- 
nal Collie is the nausicidn always meant when men speak of JoliSi 
Tf^emer., The prefassor of whose merit little or nothing is known, 
was the son of the weH-known Richard Taverner, who in the year 
^ 1639, published a new edition <of Matthew’s Bible, with corrections 
and alterations of his own. It is a fact Kr John Hawkins has thought 
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founded college, drew Taverner, together with John Frith 
the martyr, from Cambridge., It seems that these, and a 
number of other persons, the'eyes of whose understanding 
had been opened by the doctrines of Luther, to the existing 
abuses, of the church, he<!d private conversations upon the 
subject of religion. Those meetings, and their purpose, 
being discovered, the •communicauta were accused of heresy, 
and immured in a deep cave under'the college ; an eiiclo.sure, 
the air of vthich was rendered so impure by the salt fish, of 
which it was the constant repository, thaii several of them 
were killed by the stench *, '^Mie evidence,against Taverner 


worth relating, that in 1552, this Richard Tavevicr, though a layman, 
(there being then a scarcity, of preachers) obtained of Edward VI. 
licence to preach in any part of his dominions, and preached before 
the king at court, wearing a velvet boahet, a< damask gown, and a 
gold chain; and in- the reign ot Queen Elizabeth, being then high 
sheriff of tlie county of Oxford, he appeared in the pulpit at St. 

then of stone, utith a sword, and a gold chain about his neck,. 

* 

and made a sermon (b the scholars, which had tVis hopeful begin¬ 
ning :--».“*4rr.iving at the dibiint of St. Mary’s, in the stoney stage, 

* where 1 rfi)w stan,d*, I have brought you some biscuits baked in the 
oven of charity, car^TuKy conserved for the chickens of the church, 
the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swallows of salvation.” 
Taverner, as already observed, was a la 3 rman ; but such was tire ge¬ 
neral style of pulpit elotpience in the sixteenth century,* that the 
flowers of Mr, Sheriff Taverner’s efocpience would not lyive disgftaced 
a cardinal. r 

* One of these unfortunate persons, John Fryer, was removed to 
iae prison of the Savoy,, whei^, according to the informabon of 
Wood, *‘*he did much solace himself with playing on the lute, having 
^ood skill in music, for which reason, a friend of his would needs 
commend bin) to the master; but the master lowered, “ Take heed, 
for*he that plaifeth is a devil, because he is ^parted from the Catholic 
faith.'' This devil, however, the Carbolics, for some reason now un- 
Known, did afterwards set at liberty; and he whose soul w'as lost 
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Willy proved his having hid some heretical books under 
the flooring of a sdhool; on ^account of this, and the re- 
spdtt procured* him by his erhinence in his science, the car¬ 
dinal extended to him his mercy, and he escaped. • Frith,, 
however, his friend and*coafpaui©ii, was equall}^ fortu¬ 
nate. He was tried, convicted of heresy, and Luriit*in 
Smithfie]d,. together with Andrew Hewet, ^another of th4 
same Lutheran society. * • 

The first reformers, trusting more to reason •and principle, 

• * ^ ® • • 
than to show und*ceremony, were so far from being anxious 

to preserve the {fneient eijibcll-ishments of the clmrcli ser¬ 
vice, that their first care was, to gradually reduce, if ftot 
abolish, all its exterior dependencies. With its visible splen¬ 
dor and formalities;^ the grandeur and the portion of its mu¬ 
sic vvere^curtailed-; and the adoption of hymns and psaimo- 
dic versification, sung to plain and simjole tunes, superseded 
in parish churches* figurative harmony and florid counter-* 
point. In the cathedrals, hovi’ever, the clioirs of colleges, 
and private chapels*, the former style of compositi^ and 
performance, ii| a great measure still continued to prevail. 
It was,*in fact, a luxury with whidh even the^ reformid reli¬ 
gion could not altogether, dispense^ It imparted alflattering* 
magnificence to what may be called the spectacle of wor¬ 
ship, heig^ened its solemnity, and contributed to the dis- 


beyond all redemption, became a physician^ and restored the ailing 
bodies of mAny. 

# ^ 

* The magnificence of some of the private chapels equalled that 

of a cathedral. The, Qeniillmen of the Earl of Northufnberland’s 
clerical establishment coifsisted of “ x parsons—as to say—two at % 
marc a pece—^three ahiiijl a pece—two at v marc a pece.—oone at xl s. 
and oone at xx s. viz. ij basses, ij tenors, and vj countcr-tenovs.— 
^ Childeryn of tb** chapell vj. aftar xxv s, the pece.” • . 
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tinctton which it was thought proper^ to preserve between 
the service of the cathedrala ainl the ro^al and private cha¬ 
pels, and (he parish < or plebeian worship. The study of 
rounteppoint, as exercised in aacred music, was therefore 
still encouraged, to a certain degree ; and hence the preser¬ 
vation of many of our early church compositwns, and that 
^lddltiol 1 of modem harmony^ which redects so much honour 
on the talents of our country. The question,* were 
the genius, tmte, and science of Taverner? will be best 
answered by the following composition, wiitten originally in 
the key of F, and for a treble,’ soprano, aitd counter-tenor; 
but here transposed one note lower, for the double purpose 
of better accommodating the generality of voices (for the 
composer carries his treble up to B b ip alt) and avoiding 
the use of the soprano and counter-tenor clidii. 
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To no musician of the sixtcentii century is the English 
cathedral-service more indebted than to John Marbeck,* 
organist of Windsor. His indqstiy undertook, and his genius 

executed, the formidable task of resetting all the preces, pray- 

• # 

ersf, responses, &c. &c.J and in^a word, furnishing’ the church 
with much of the very music that is used at this day*, 

1549; he was admitted to the degree of Bachelor in Music, at. 
Oxford. ’By Bale^'he honourably lyentloned, because 
he was persecuted by the Catholics; but Pitts^ for the same 
reason, omit^ his. name. Both from Fov’s Acts and Monu- 
and ■Burnet's Hidoty the ReformcAionj yve learn 
that Marbeck', moi^p hones! than prudent, and less patient 
than zealous, outstript in bis,activity, the spirit of the time 
in which he lived, and was near becomiug a martyr to his 
new sentiments. Cdndemned to the stake with three other 
persons, who were burnt for heresy*, he scaped only by the 
earnest intercession of Sir Humphrey Fo'ster f. 


* Marbeck’s notation of the English cathhdral service, wa»pv4u 

itshed under the fol|pwing title: * 

■* • 

Booit of Common ^ 

• * 

j^oten> 

1660 . , 

Imprinted by Richard Grafton, Printer to the King’s Majestic, cxvir* 
privilegio ad imprimendum so^um. 

It ajgiears; by this publication, that the assertion of Marbeck’s* 
having re-set the whole chuich service, is*tobe understood .with al¬ 
lowance ; since it contfdns the nii^c of the Te Dcum latidamus, and 
some othei* portions of the formulary, in nearly the same state as it 
had been long before th£ Reformation. • 

f Marbecjk was more ^punediately cQ^^cted and involved with 
Robert Testwood, who' suffered for his principles. By this it would 
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The chief of the portions of Scripture, or liymns of the 

ehurch that ha-ve been set by English musiems to Latin 

M’ords, were produced during* the reign of,Malj|P Anc) hy 

the time Elizabeth ascended'the throne, a school of comi- 
»» ' ^ 

terpoiiit was formed.in Englapd, tjiaf did not yield to that 
of any'other country of Europe. It must not, however, 
•be forgotten, that if Music, like commerce^ flourished in 
this island, like commerce, it first reared its head' in Italy, 
whence it spread to the Hanseatic towns, the Netherlands, 
and every part of Europe J that the choir of the papal cha¬ 
pel was its first and, great generator, and that it ‘was only left 
to other countries 'to receive the mode], and by its excel¬ 
lence, to be instigated to its imitation. 

TJie general practice of thvj composers of the sixteenth 
century, w'as that of constructing harm'ony upon an ancient 
ecclesiastical chant; a species of musical fabrroation, in 
which few were more distinguished than Robert J^arsons 
of Exeter, first of the Chapel Royal^ and afterwards organist 
of Westminster Abbey. Of this kind of composition by 
t^arsons, there are remaining many excellent specimens, in 
the manuscripts of Chrif,t Church College^ Oxford^ among 
w'hich is an Itf NaniinCf founded on an ancient chant to 

I 

that part of the nrass 'beginning Benedictus qui 'oenit in 

nomine Dominij which at that time, was a favourite theme 

> 

with the English mastery. ' 

Asa loss to our curiosity, rather than our taste) we have 


‘ appear, that Marbeciic, like mai.y others of his professional brethren, 
Qomproraised'his conscience. That such accommoilations of opinion 
’*vvere not uncommon among th%musicians'of that age, is evident 
from the chapel establishments of Edward, Mary, and'Elizabeth, 
which shew their choristers constantly tuning their consciences to the 
court pitch : that is, beomning -in perfect unison with the Suprema 
Head 4{f the Church. 


4 
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to regret, that the remains of our secular music are very 

limited. Of songs, ballads, and other compositions dedl^ 

(a|ed to public and private** amusement, there must have 

<been an abundance: but their* subjects were too temporary, 

ifnd their texture too'slight, {o survive* the age hi which they 

- • * ** * 

were produced. Tliough printing gave them circulation, 
they had no permanent registers, like those provided for ll^ 
compositions of the* church ; and the lays of each ^ear giving 
place to those of the next, were successively.produced, and 
successively laid ^aside and forgotten. * The nobility conti- 
*'ued to* retain in their service a nuqiber 9 f musical per¬ 
formers, most of whom occasionally vii^ted the nelghbouiiing 
nionasteiies, where they regaled the monks with music, both 
vocal and. instrumental : and'as, in general, without variety, 
pleasure ceases, and nothing more urgently requires relief 
than unsold song, new compositions appeared with every 
rising sun, and wer^ as* ooiistantly swept away by the very^ 
force and fulness of tl^eir own tide. • 

The state of keeping a master of the revels^ wac not, at 
•this time, confined to royalty. Almost pvery nobleman Had 
such a .domestiT: officer, whose especial province^ was the 
oterseyinge and orderinge of plays ahd htierludes* plaid in* 
the xii dayes of Crestenmas*. ]5ut Al the establishmeu's 
of this kind among the nobility, yielded in pomp, grandeur, 
and e^ttent, to the chapel of Cardinal Wolsey. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the account published after the death of this ainbi- 

• -- ——- 

* Ifl these di-amatic pieces, the gcfhtlemipn and the children of tlie 
chapel were the princij[>^l performers; for which service, is well as 
for their acting*upon other-great festivals, they received certain dis-^ 
tinct and stipulated rewards. The dramas, the subjocls of which 
were sacred, were called Mysteries. At Christmas was represented 
“ the play of the Nativity at^Baster, “the play of the Besurrec- 
lion.” . 
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tious priest, by Cavendish, his gentleman-usher, it seems, in 
the splendor of its decorati'bns, and number of its officiates, 
to have even surpassed that of vhe Homan Pontiff. By Ca-f 
vendish it is thus described :— ' * 

“ Fii;st he ‘h?d there' a df*ane,. a great divine, and a man 
excellent' learning ; a sub-dean, a repeatoiir of the quire, a 
g?*speller and epistellor; of singing-priests tell, a master of 
the children. "1 he '^seculars of the chapell, beipg singing- 
men, twelve 5 singing children, ten, with one servant 'to wait 
upon them. In the vestry, a yeo.man and' two grooms; 
over and besides other retainer^ that came thither at princi¬ 
pal'feasts. And for the furniture of his chapell, it passeth my 
weak capacity to declare the number of the costly ornaments 
and rich jewels, that weni occupied in the same. For I 

c 

have seen in procession about the hall, 4 rich copes, besides 
the rich candlesticks, and other necessary ornaments, to the 
.furniture of the same.” 

It was to sustain the pomp and %anity of this establish¬ 
ment, ^ that Wolsey exercised his tyrannical power upon 
the sixth Earl of Northumberland, by demanding of that* 
nobleman all his choral books. Letters still preserved in the 
family, r6present the Earl saying, “ I do perceayff my Lord 
Cardinal’s pleasour ys* to have such boks as was in the cha¬ 
pell of my lat Lorde and ffayther (wos sol Jhu pardon). 
To the accomplychment 'of which, at your desyer,. I am 
confformable, notwithstandinge I trust'to be able ons to set 
up a chapell off ming owne. I shall with all sped send up 
the boks unto my Lord’s Grace, as to say iiij AntiffonarSf 
(Antiphoners) such as I thinlt wher not seen a gret ivyll— 
Grails (Graduals) —an Ordeorly (Oi dinal)—a ManuoU —' 
viij Prossessioners (Processionals).” 

Among the musicians of the time 6f Henry Vlll. wq 
have to include that monarch himself. He was both a per- 
former-and a composer. From Erasmus, and also Burnet^ 

2 
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we leai'iij that he set to music offices for tlie church; and iu 
the books of the Chapel Ko^al, there is an anthem l)f 
JlcniVs, for four voices •* 

^ The fact is, that this Henry, whose history disgraces our 
Country, studied music,so early iu lifie, and ^ecame so w’ell 
acquainted with its laws and properties, that its •influence 
ought to have* softened his savage nature. Lord Heibert of 

Cherbury, in his life o£ this royal sagrili^er of. wives,, and 

• ^ 

enemy of every just and humane feeling, .says, that “ his 
education .was ■accurate;^he being destined to the Archbishop- 
rick of* C’anterbiury, during#the life of his elder brother. 
Prince Arthur. J3y these means, not 'only the more lie/^es- 
sary parts of learning were infused into him, but even those 
of ornament; so that, besides being an able Latinist, phi¬ 
losopher, and divine, he was (whicli one might wonder at in 
a king|!i curious musician ; as two entire masses composed 
by him, and often^ sung .in his chapel* did abundantly wit¬ 
ness We also cpllect frofn Hollinshed, that during his 
progress from one place lo another, singing, playing on the 
* recorders, flute, virginals, and setting songs to musTc, were 
ins principal atnusemeuts: incleeil, it is universally allowed, 
that he was highly skilled in manual execution ; and a suffix 


* In aeollection of church music published by John Barnard, in 
the y%ai*l641, this anthem is given to William Mundy; but the late 
ingenious Dr. Aldrich, after taking great pains to ascertain the real 
composer, pronounced it to be a genuine production of Henry; of 
whose composition there is also a motet still extant, a genuioe.copy 
of which was in the possession af the late Dr. William Hay€s, 
Musical Professor of the University of (Sxford. , 

f His musical taste, however, far from being confined to churA 
compositions, was so strongly turned to songs and ballads, that the 
light and ocular'^* melodies produced by the secular clergy, since ffie 
time of ildward IJl. received, from the high favour he shewed themi 
the collective appellation of King Henrfs Mirth. 

K K 2 * 
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cient adept in counter,point, to be qualified to compose the 
pieces that bear his name *. In a collection ^of anthems, 
motets and other church offices^ in the hand-writing of orc. 
John Baldwin, of the choir of Windsor, which collection' 
appears Jo ha^Cobeen completed in the year 1591> is the fol- 
lowMig cbmposition for three' voices, with these words, 
‘^•iHenricus Octavusy^ .at the beginning ; and these, “ Quod 


* At this time, the accomplishment of .music wes deem§U neces* 
sary to the completion, npt only of a gentleman’s hut a prince’s edu- 
catiqp. We read in Sandoval’s Life of the Empgror Charles V,, that 
“ he was a great fiiend to the science of music, and after bis abdica* 
tion, ivould have the church offices (jnly accompanied by the organ, 
and sung by fourteen or fifteen friars, who werp good musicians, and 
had been selected from the most expert performers of the order,” “ He 
was himself so skilful, that he knew if any additional singer li)truded ; 
jnd if any one made a mistake, he wouid cry out, Such a one ist 
wrong; and immediately mark the man. He w'as earnest too, that 
no seculars should come in ; and one evening, when a contralto, from 
Placentr„, stood near the' desk with the singers, and sung one vemc 
with them eminently well, before he could sing another, some of the 
barbarians^ranr and told the pri7ir to turn him out of the choi]^, or, at 
least, bid him hold‘his tongue.” 

“ The emperor understood music, and felt and tasted its charms: the 
friars often discovered him behind the door, as he sate in his own 
apartment, near the high altar, beating time and singing ill parts with 
the performers ; and if any one was out, they could overheat him call 
the offender names; as redheaded blockhead^*' &c. “ A com^ioser 

from Seville, of my ovvn acquaintance,” continues his biographer, 
“ whose name was Guerrero, presented him with a book of motets 
and masses ; and wheii one of these compositions had been shng, as 
a specimen, the Emperor called his confessoi;, and said—‘See what a 

tiiief, what a plagiarist, is this son of a-! why here,’ says he, 

‘ this passage is taken from one composer, and this from another,* 
nanfing them as he went on. All this while, the singers stood asfo* 
nished, as none of them had disedvered these thefts, till they were 
pointed aut by the Emperor.!’ 

3 
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Ritx Henricus Octamsj’ at the end the cantus, or upgei 
part. The science it displays, will, to many, appear mure 
"tilan can vvell'be imagined, *to be possessed by a king, unless 
^they keep in mind,, that Henry was intended by his father 
for the church, and that a Ct)mpetent*acquaintance with the 
principles of music was then necessary to the clerical pro¬ 
fession, • The wprds .are taken frcrni thg Canticum Cdn~ 
ticoru^ and are supposed to have beeil addresse’d by him to 
one of his favourite females, whom, in his eafly years, he had 
under his’protection attGrcenwicli*. 

In the transcript from which the composition is copied, the 
parts are written Vo r two counter-tenors, and a tenor. 'For 
the same reasons that the'cliffs are changed in the piece by 
Taverner, that liberty is taken here; but without varying the 
key. - 

r 






* Her lodging (Puttenham, in his Arte of Enylisk Poesie, tells 
us) was a toWer in' the park of the Old Palace. tVhen he visited 




her^ he generally went by water in his bargbv attended by Sir An¬ 
drew Flamock) his standard-bearer, a man of humour, who enter¬ 
tained hint with jests and merry stories. The king, as the signal of 
his approach, used to blow his ^orh at his entrance into the park, 
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tu ra * tu - a ’as bi mi > la ta est 


Pal 


« 



Sta < tu ra , tu - a as si - mi • ia ta 
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Notwithstanding th^ progress of the spirit of reforjnation, 
a‘ considerable number of'English musicians adorned with 
their genius and science, the Church music of this centuyy { 
among .these are to be reckoned •William Cornish, some of 
whose .compositions iwe respectfully nlenlioned in Thorei- 
by’c “ History of Leeds ‘Bishop Tanner speaks of the 
excellence of his productions, and considers ‘bini as one of 
the ornaments^of his age. 

About the* same time with Cornish, flourished John 
Dygon, who, as app'ears by'a composition.of his> was Prior 
of St. Austin’^ in Canterbury,* and a very skilful musician. 

afterwards became an abbot of the monastery of St. 
Augustine, to which dignity, it is supposed, he wus raised, 
on account of his great musical proficiency. According to 
the Fasti Ox.on, Dygon was admitted in tl^at university to 
the degree of Bachelor in Music. 

, George* Etheridge (in Latin, Edricqs,) was a native of 
Thame in Oxfordshire, and because a member of Corpus 
Christi College. Be,sides being deeply skilled in music, he 
w'as so excellent ap scholar as to be thought worthy of the? 
chair of* I^egius professor. Being a determined Catholic, 

♦ I 

* Elizabeth rempted him from that station ; after which he 
acquired considerable wealth by instructing the sons of gen¬ 
tlemen in his own communion, in the rudiments of grammar, 
logic, and music f. Etheridge was an excellent poet, and 



* Either this William tDornish, or his father, wrote a .curious poet- 
ical dialogue, comprising, many stanzas of seven lines each f which 
he entitles “ A Treatise between Trowthe .and Enformation.’* It 
contains a parable, almost wholly consisting of allusion^ to music 
and musical,instruments ; and which, in mai\y respects, is so great a 

ft 

curiosity, that 1 regret its being too long for insertion. 

t Among the pupils of Etheridge, was William Gifford, after- 
wards 'Xrchbishop of Uheims. ‘ 
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posses^d a profound knowledge of tlie mathematics; and 
according to Anthony Wood, his* musical compositions, like 
kis, manual pefformance, wftre of a. very superior order, 
Leland, who was one of hie intimate friends, says of him— 

Sciipsisti juv^nis inultfii <Aim laude libello's, 

Q,ui Rogi exiinie perplacuere meo. 

. • 

• • • • 

• . . • • * 

And hig^(yrtrait, as drasvn by Pits, is “ Erat*peritus mathe- 

maticus, musicus turn vocalis,tuiji instriyncntalis cum priinis 
in Anglia, oonfer^ndiis, 'testudine tamen et lyra prse caeteris 
delectabatnr.* Poeta eleg^ftitis^imus. Versus'cnim Angli^os, 
Latinos, Gia[;cos, llaebreos^ accuratissime componere, et ad 
tactus lyricos concinnare perijtissime solebat.” 

While these, and'many other men of learning and science, 
of whom no m'emorials are now jremaining, Nt'ere enriching 
the harrrtony of England,^ some* distinguished comjjosers and 
theorists flourished bn the continent, whoge names have not^ 
yet been mentioned ; but without a knowledge of whose 
.merits, the reader would be very iriipert’ectly acquainted with 
the music and rAusicians of this century. 

Before giving the biography of Henrioas Eori^us Gla-^ 
reanus, styled by Gerard Vossiusj a mah of great and 
universal learning,’^ it is ' necessary to observe, that the 
translation of the Greek harmonicjaits had excited a general 
wish to revive the ancient modes ; an inclination not a little 
promoted by that celebrated w6rk «f Glgreanus, to which 
the public disposition had itself given birth *. 

Tips theorist, a native of Switzerland, flourished about the 




* The design of Giareanus, in writing this book, wjvs to establish 
the doctrine of twelve modes, in opposition to the opinion of Ptolemy, 
^who allows of ^no more than thore are species of the diapason, andi 
those are seven. * , » . 

M M C 
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year 1540. His principal preceptor was Johannes rCocli- 
loeus ; but he derived much instruction from his friend and 
tutor, Erasmus. Speaking of‘Erasmus, and alluding to, a? . 
p^roverbial expression in the Adff^ia of that great man, in’ 
which any sudden, abrupt,,and unnatural transition of vvhat- 
evev kincf, is compared to the passing from the Dorian to 
ike Phrygian modef his words are—“ I am. not igno- 

f . * * • • * • 

rant* of wlrat piany* eminent men have written in ^this our 
age concerning this Adagiumy^ two of whom, however, are 
chiefly esteemed by me, and shall never bp named without 
some title of liQiiouryi Franchigiis and Erasmus l^oterjamus; 
the'one was a mute master to me, but the other taught me 
by word of mouth; to both of them I thought niyself in¬ 
debted in the greatest degree. " Franchinus, indeed, I never 
saw ; although I have heard that he was at. Milan when I 

, r 

was there, which is about twenty years ago; hut I,was not 
.then engaged in this work (the DoSecachordon): How ever, 

in the succeedingcars, that I mgy ingenuously confess the 

1 

truth, thb writings of /hat scholar v\ere of great use to me, 
and gave me so much 'advantage, that I would read, and' 
read over i^gain, and eveh devour the music of Boetius, 
‘which h'dd not,for a long time been touched; nay, it was 
thought not to be unt'erstood by any one. As to Eiasmus, 

1 lived many years in familiarity with him; not indocd in the 
same houte, but so near, (hat each might be with tbs* other 
as often as vye pleased, and ponverse of* literary subjectS;j and 
those immense labours which we sustained together, for the 
common advantage and^use of students; in which conversa> 
tions it was our practice to dispute and correct each o*ther : 
iT, as the junior, gave place to his age; *and he, as the senior, 
bore with my humours: sometimes chastising, but always 
encouraging'me in my studies ; and at lai’t 1 ventured to ap¬ 
pear befgre the public, and transmit my thoughts in writing; 
and whatsoever he had written in the course of ‘twenty years, 
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he would always have me sec beforehand ; and really, if my 

own affairs woidd have permitted it, I would always have 

•b-jen near himl 1 have corlccted scyeral of his works: he 

did not take it amiss to bo fbnnd fault with, as sonrji; would 

do now, provided it ^vere done h;mdiomelynay, hp greatly 

desired to be admonished, aAd immediately returnfcd thanks, 

and would eVen confer presents on.the persons that sug- 

gested ^any correction in his writings* So great was the 

modesty of the man.” • 

The Dofkfyicjiordo)?^ which was pulflished during the last 

year ,of IJemy’VIIl. ihcAigh Inghly eslgemed, both by 
• . . * * * • 
scholars and musicians, did not carry to the minds <jf its 

readers'entire conviction »of the truth of Glareanus’s doc¬ 
trine of the twelve modes. Nevertheless, his work was 

* » ^ 

gieatly admired and praised for its erudition, and the clas- 
sical p^urity.of its style; and it vvould be illiberal not to say 
that it is entitled to *lhe attention of the leainied *. To 
prove that the aiitho:* vyas distinguished* in more than one 
province of literature, it will be sudicient to obuerve, that 
the emperor Maximilian 1. presefilcd •him with the poetic 
laurel’and ring. * , • • 

Erasmus having received invitations fr<irti, France, to teach 
the sons of some exalled peisonages, (a task which did not ac¬ 
cord with his disposition and views) warmly recommended 
Gla?€anus ; and in a letter addressed to the Bishop-of Paris, 


* Glarvanus, IhrovigUout his hook, discovers great partiality for the 
muSc Vjf the Creeks. Struck with the, wonderful relations of Plu¬ 
tarch, Boetius, and many other writers respecting the andient music, 
he entertained the hope of. restoring that very practice to which such 
astonishing effects J#ad been imputed. And the fpnd expectation 
was cherished, not only by iiimself, but many other musicians of his 
time. 
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and still extant, speaks,of him in the highest possible *ternis. 
rie died in the year 1563,'in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. The following ig the sepfilchral inscription to his me-* 
niory i^-r 

Hepricns Glarean/AS, .poeta lanreatus, gymnasii hnjus 

• ^ f ^ 

ornamentlim eximium, explcto' feliciter supremo die, com- 
poni hie ad speni fuUirae resurrectipnis jprovidit,. ciijus ma- 
nibus prop<;er ^ raram eruditionem,'candoremque, iy profi- 
tendo, senatus • reipiiblicae literariae, gratitudinis et pietatis 
ergo, monumentum h*oc eternae memoriae cohsecrAtum, pos- 
teritati ut extarejt, erigt ciiravit f . 

Bamianns A’Goes) a Portuguese knight, and intimate 
friend of Glareanus, was distingilished for his learitmg and 
accomplishments. He loved poetry and, music, composed 
verses, and supg with great taste. His great,musical merit 
procured him the countenance of Emanuel, King pf Por¬ 
tugal, whose chamberlain he bccamt;,* as V'ell as that of his 
successor, and was* employed in sevt*ial foreign negotiations 
of great‘moment. In, these eng^ements, he did not testify 
more fidelity and address, nor in the exercise of his poet¬ 
ical and,n?usjcal talents, a greater degree of imagmatibn and 
Science, than he,^v,inced of skill and courage in his defence 
of the city of Louvain, in 1544, when it was besieged by 
the French. During the latter period of his lifef^ he was 
engaged in writing the history of his country, and h»d ‘made 


^ His life happily closetl, here reposes, in hope of a future re¬ 
surrection, Henry GlaVeanus, p6et laureat, and the distingiilshed 
ornament pf this school. To the honour of,.his rare learning, and 
ifrbanity in its communication, the Senate, of this republic oj' letters, 
in token of its gratitude and affection, and transmit to posterity 
the 'knowledge of his great merit, caused to be erected this monu¬ 
ment, consecrated to his eternal memory. 
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a considerable progress in the task, \vii,cn a fit, which seized 
him in his study, in the year 159(5, terminated his existence.’ 
i In music, A’’Goes was rlinked wijth the most eminent 
masters of his time. Tho following hymn of his CQUiposi- 
tion, is published in xXie*DodecacJ{ordpn *. , ’ 


'iHYMN. 


# 


Treble 


b?e. ’j 








* Could this.work boast of no other meri^than that of assembling 
a great number of the best compositions of the sixteenth century^^it 
woul« be valuable. Many of thenf are of stich intrinsic excellence 
in regard of their harmony and the curious contexture of tfieir parts, 
as not only W form eligible^ studies for the young contrapuntist, bift 
to be qualified to hi^ly gratify the lovers of ecclesiastical music. 
They have also considerable claims to our esteem, on the score of >heir 
antiquity; being, with the exception of a few examples in t]ie writings 
of Franchinus^ the oldest symphoniac productions now extant in print. 
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In an account of the distinguished composers of this pc- 

rrod, to^omit the notice of- Orlandus LabsUS, or, as he 

is ipore generally denominated, uOrlando de Lasso, would be - 

to leave a blank in the list of tl^e musical geniuses of the 

sixteenth century. • 

. ’ _ , • • 

It appears that, like many others whose talents have 
adorned the harmonic profession, Orlando de Lasso was 
led to it by^ the ^extraordinary excellence of his voice, when 
a child. Thuililus, in his history, speaks of him in the fol¬ 
lowing words:— ^ 

** Orlando de Lasso was a native of Mons in Ilainault; 
for this is the chief praise of Belgium, t)iai it abounds in 
excellent teachers.of the musical nrt. And he, whil^ a boy, 
as is the fate of excellent singers, was, on account of the 
sweetness of his voice, forced away, and* for some time re¬ 
tained by Ferdinand Goncaga, in Sicily, in Milan,* and at 
Naples. Afterwards, being grown up, he taught for the 
space of two years at Rome. After this, he travelled to 
France and Italy, with Julius C^aesar Brancatius, and at 
length rbtunied into^ Flur.ders, and lived many years at Ant- 
werp; from whence he wa% called away by Albert, Duke of 
.Bavaria, where h^ settled and married. He was afterwards 
invited, with ohers of great .rewards, by that generous 
prince, Charles IX. of Fiance, to take upon him ,the office 
of his chapel master*. In order to reap the beneJt of this 
promotion, he set out with ,his family for France; but before 
h^ could arrive ^here," received the news of the sutfien 
dVath of his expected patron. Thusidisappointed, he was 


* That prince, tasteful as generous, constantly retuned, Und well 
rewarded, some chosen atid distinguished musician, as his Maestro di 
Cap^ella, 
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recalled to Bavaria, by William, the^son and successor of 
Albert, and reinstated in his fofmer office. At BA'Iria he 
continued to IWetiJl hi»»deatb, which occurred in 1595,'ivbis 
seventy-third year, and after kfe had rendered higiself. highly 
celebrated through £urope^ byjhejgreat exjcelleuce of Ifis 
compositions, bothIsacred and secular 

For the'.vefy liberal treatment which Orlando de Lasgo 
experiejiced at the hand$ of that ** generfiuf ptiiy^ey* Cj^arles 
IX.. it is but just to remark, that he was principally indebted 
to the troubled ^consc^nce of his roytl patron. The king, 
after having not'only consented to the piassacre of the Hugo- 
nots in Paris, 'but so far forgotten hrs regal dignity, a*s»well 


i. 


* This account, by Thuanus, does not, however, entirely concord 
in its dates, wjth the inscription on his%tomb. 

ORLANDVS LASSUS, Bergae, HaunouiaEi urbe 
nafua, Anno MDXXX,* 

Musicus el Symphoniacas sui se<;uU facile princess : 

PrimA cetate admodura puer, ob ftiiram voeis siiavit&teni 
• in canendo, aliquotiestplagio sublatus: 

Sub Ferdinando Gonzaga protege Sicilise, annisTcrime sex 
partim Medlolani, partim in Sicilia, Ihter syifipKoniacns educatus. 
*Neapoli dein per triennium, ac deraum Romte amplius biennium 
^ Musico proefectus Sacello InngA ce)ebenimo. 

^ Post peregrinationes AnglicaniK et Gallicanus cum 
Julin Cffisdte Branoacic^ fius^pfbs, Antverpioe 
* , toUdem annis versa^r. * 

Tandem Alberti et ^lielmi Ducis Rpjurum, musicoe Magiste^ 

^ . ' supre^us per integrum vicennium. 

A Maximiliano II. Cmp. nobilitatus: ^*summis imperii Principibus 

* • ac f^roceribus summe honoratus. 

Cantionibus Harmomcis t>ira sacris quam profanis omnium 

linguarum ip orbe universo celebratis^l ^ 

Obiit Monaci ann^ Sal. MDXXCV, .®t. LV. 

. .N ^ 2 
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as the claims of hiiiria^ity, as to be personally concerned in 
ifs ex^eiution, found his nfghtly repose disturbed by the re¬ 
flections of self-reproach, he Avtfe glad to avaiMiimself of the’ 
sweet vnelo.dies of Orlpndo performed in his chamber by the 
children of his chapel, whose mellifluous strains might sootHe 
the.storwT that raged in his lormentecf bosom. But the 
sj^minary vengeance of Heaven did not permit him to make 
the experiment*; , 

This great musician had two sons (able musicians) Uoth of 
whom were too sensible of Ihelr father’s merit,, not to be in¬ 
duced to follow his^jorofession.* The eldei^, Fepliiiand, be- 
can >2 chapel-master to''Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, and the 
younger, Rudulph, was preferr«ld 1:o the situation of •organist 
to the same prince. Besides several collections of madrigals 
presented to the publid by Orlando himself^ there is still 
extant a large folio volumte of his motets, pubjisheil by his 
sons after his death, iiiuler the titli of “ Magnum Opus 
musicum Orlandi vie Lasso, Cap^ellaj ‘Baviricas quondam 
Magistriy complcctens omnes Cantiones, quas Motetas vulgo 
vocant, tdm antea edpas, hactenas nonduin publicatas 

a 2 ad 12 voc. a Fernando Serenissimi Bavariie Ducis'Maxi- 
-iViiliani Miisicorum ^praL'fecto, & Rudulpho, eidem, Principi 
ab Organis ; authoris Filiis suninio studio collectum, & im- 
pensis eodem Typus mandatiim. Monachii, 1604.’* 

It is worthy of remark. thUt Orlando de Lasso an(i'»'£erilino‘, 
are the only persons bf ^the pius.ical profession whose merits 
’ Thuanus has coiftlesfended to record. Orlando was )so 


* By Mvzeray, and other historians of thrs^ti»nes, nl'e are assured, 
tllat in the scene of undistlhguishing butchery here allhdedvt^o, this^^ 
royal assassin, ^with the utmost coohiess and .i^omposure of mind, 
issuer! from his palace with a loaded fovding-piece, and deliberately 
fired at those who fled from their pui-suers. 

1 
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(listingMishcd an ornament of the age ifi which he lived, that 
it would, certainly, have been as unjust as extraordinary^ haU 
■th^ historian t>verlooked hfS claims to honourable noAse. 
This composer, the most excellent of jthe sixteenth century, 
vvas the first great improver pf figurative counterpoint; and 
equalled only by th^ scientific* and elegant Palestrinh. • 
On his*«m6mimeut is the following humorous epitapli^ 
supposed to have been \'Critten by himself. 


Et.’^nt enfant, j’ai chknt«4e dessgs, 

' A(lole%ccnt, i*ai fait le contre-taille, 
•Homme parfaitj^’ai iaisonn6 la'taille ;• 
Mais iftalntenant jc sui^ mis au*bassus. 
Prie, Passant, que I'esprit sort la suS. 

TRANSLATION. 


cAiW, 1 sang the tr^le^part, ^ 

A youlh^ the e^unter claim’d my art; 
A timmf tj/e tesor was my place, • 

, But now I’m station’d in the bass. 

• _ • 

KinB passenger, if Christ you love. 
Pray that my soul may chant above. 


Though the composers above ,cnume«iin^d, inefude th*?" 
prijicipal English, as well as foreign musicians of the early 
part of life sixteenth century, there were others of eminence 
si!lfficio:i| to render it a subject of'regret, that no meinorials 
of them, of any conSequencu, are now remaining; the prg^^ 
serration of a few of their composition? being the only 
honour that their cluntry has aw*arded to their meriu. 
Tfiele are, indeed, ver^few; and th(wigli*the general destine- 
tioii of pious books* and manuscripts which attended tlm 
suppression* of religious* hoi^ses, will account for the loss of 
many sacred composition^, we cannot so easily perceive >|hy 
almost the \yhole of the secular music of those tinnies should 
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have ^(^sappeared. Among those profiftssors whose'science 
and y abilities .served to entertain and ornament the age in 
wJlich they lived, werej, Sir Tholnias Plielyppe^, John Cliatilej 
Richard BaC, Henry -Parker, John Norman, Edmund Shef- 
^eld, William* Newar^:, Richard Daiy, Edmund Turges, 
Gilbert Banister, and others,' of whom, at present, little 
more remains than tfieir names. ' 

About the period adorned by the talents of thepe .masters, 
the clamour raised agains^ cathedral music, on account of 


the indifferent and negligent manner in which it was per* 
formed, became so great, and fts,enemies, especially the re¬ 
formers, took so much advaiftage of the re^f'olutions passed by 
the Council of Trent, for the correction of its abifses, that 
it is, perhaps, a matter of just astonishment, that hgurative 
church music survived the century of wh'ch we are speak¬ 
ing. Had not Henry’s partiality for the compositions of the 
i-ihoir descended to his o'ffspring, ftiey Nyould in all proba¬ 
bility, havfe been wholly rejected ^fTom the public service*. 
At the Reformation, rgreeably to a propensity iii human na¬ 
ture to pass from orte extremity to another, ^ plan of church ^ 
disciplkit sf) purely spiritual, was adopted, that the idea of 
moving the mind through, the medium of the external senses, 
seems, as far as possible, to have been shunned. The for¬ 
mer antiphonal "singing.became not less obnoxidus to the 
ears, than the ancient cle rical habits to the eyes, of,^e Pro- 

f<^3tants: and choral service in. danger of being ba- 
' ' . V ' * ® t 

njshed. We owe its' preservation, and the cotisequent ^Pro¬ 
duction of some of the finest conipolitions that do honour 

to musical science and musical talentt to the iniunctiohs is- 
* 


Edward VI. practised the lute j and both Mary and Elizabeth 
were proficients on the Virginia. «• 
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lued byt Edward V^. requiring the (iitany to be or 
sung; and to the permission expreVied in his jubric lo^e* 
ledj^e the ‘‘ Vmite exultemU* /” and other hymns, botl^t 
\nattins and evensong; a# well as to the provuo.in his 
seCond liturgy, for using the g,nth^m,^ species bf cppiposi* 
tion so peculiar, as well as e^ential, to catfiedral l^rvico*. 
The music*/)f* th^ choir, however, was not entirely freed 
from danger,*till the rnodfiration and sound *sense of Biiza- 
beth prSvajling in the disciplinari^i controversy, which arose 
at the beginning of her,reign, d^termin^d the differences of 
those ^,e^ornlists, * who, having withdraw^ tltepiselves to Ge- 
neva and FraiikTo«t, from tlm^erseciftions of ]^ar}>ifbw 
returned* to ’ indulge their Mioerty of conscience The 
queen having the satisfactidti to find, that her opinion ia^ 
favour of the tt^e^f the higher and Ihore refiped species of 
church ^onfpi^tion accorded v^lPthe |eneral sense of the 
nation, did notNwiWffl!^So authorize and sanction its conti-^ 


^ * The known partiality of Luther tp ^he use of noiunc in the 

church, added its iinfluence,«no doubt,^to whatever other favourable 
circumsfances might pccur. That the reformist rdlfly waS*s6, is 
nifested by many passages in his writi|^gs. lo^e third volume or 
his works, page 464, (Altenburg Edition) we find him saying, It is 
by no meaifts my intention to insinuate, that 1 exjmet the Latin Ian* 
gi^ageto bt used in our religious worsliit; the whole of nay design 
is the imj^ovement of our youth. i\pd fvg*e it in my powbr, and 
the Greek aijd Hebrew were as common «vith as the Latin, all^ 
*cont|ined such •excellent*church mus\c and*psalmody, as doth tbft 
Latin, it WQuld be my wilh to use all the four languages alternately, 
Sundi|^*after Sunday, sVas to sing an^ reSlhdn (german, Latin, 
Gre^k, anSrtlWrew.’• , \ ^ 

*)* Elinabedli, in the Stdfute of Uniformityy made in the first year 
of her reig^, estabiisl^ the se^nd litu^y of Edh^ardi and with it, 
the continued use of cathedrahjnnsic. 
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tbe ^efq^ed religion: and since that it ha« 
to nggf&nc^^a 'and embelliln the service of our 


c 

It h he rMpfettedctha^ a style of lOti^cai peifofmance less 
<ihwi*that ■of the^choir, anU less coarse and vulgar%aaa the 
||sd«Hld| of our pumsh ^ur<|)«i, has not been adopted for paitichial 
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